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During  the  first  debate  which  took  place 
last  year  in  the  House  of  Commons  about 
Poland,  there  was,  if  we  remember,  only 
o!ie  person  who  alluded  to  the  religious 
clement  in  the  insurrection.  For  once, 
that  monoiuauiacal  horror  of  the  Jesuits, 
which  makes  him  see  the  finger  of  Rome 
everywhere,  led  Mr.  Xewdegate  not  right, 
but  in  a  right  direction.  It  is  quite  true, 
that  on  that  frontier  land  between  two  civ¬ 
ilizations,  Rome  and  Byzantium  werefight- 
iiig  the  old  quarrel  out.  Tliere  were  causes 
enough  of  a  purely  political  kind  to  bring 
the  war  about,  but  the  venerable  feud  of 
the  “Filioque”  was  not  without  its  influ¬ 
ence.  The  pleasant  lectures  of  Dr.  Stan¬ 
ley,  who  always  seizes  so  well  the  pictur¬ 
esque  aspect  of  a  subject,  have  done  some- 
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thing  to  rouse  our  interest  in  those  far- 
scattered  and  too  much  forgotten  commu¬ 
nities  which,  in  the  words  of  ]Mr.  Neale, 
“  extend  from  the  ice-fields  which  grind 
against  the  walls  of  the  Solovetsky  Mon¬ 
astery  to  the  burning  jungles  of  Malabar;” 
but  we  suspect  that,  in  spite  of  Dr.  Stan¬ 
ley’s  vivid  pictures,  the  reader  must  actu¬ 
ally  stand  in  the  Kremlin  and  Troitza  be¬ 
fore  he  fully  realizes  what  a  mighty,  al¬ 
though  latent  power,  the  Greek  Church 
still  is,  and  how  great  a  part  it  may  have 
to  play  in  the  drama  or  human  history. 
Inert,  abject,  superstitions,  full  of  abuses 
it  undoubtedly  is.  It  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  done  anything  for  literature  or  for 
jirt,  nothing  at  le.ist  that  has  become 
famous  beyond  its  own  frontier,  and  yet  a 
form  of  religion  which  has  supported  its 
adherents  under  the  successive  deluges  of 
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misery  which  flowed  over  Russia  daring 
the  ^liddIe  ages,  and  in  spito  of  the  duU 
weight  of  wretchedness  which  has  weighed 
on  the  Russian  peasant  almost  up  to  the 
present  hour,  has  made  him  so  gentle,  so 
enduring,  so  tolerant,  must  have  some  not 
inconsiderable  merits.  Its  education  of  a 
thousand  years  must  have  something  to  do 
with  that  inexhaustible  gentleness  which, 
in  the  words  of  Schedo-Jerroti,  is  the  base 
of  his  character :  with  that  incomparable 
sweetness  pf  temper  which  causes  his  soul 
to  reflect  everything  in  a  way  different  to 
that  which  we  observe  in  the  lower  classes 
of  other  nations.” 

We  have  more  than  once  asked  lay  and 
clerical  members  of  the  Russjan  Church, 
whether  there  was  any  book  which  could 
give  us  the  same  sort  of  glimpse  into  the 
influence  of  their  communion  upon  the 
minds  of  its  adherents,  which  Miss  Sewell’s 
novels  do  with  regard  to  the  Church  of 
England  at  this  moment,  or  the  Memoirs 
of  Eugenie  de  Guerin  do  with  regard  to 
the  contemporary  Church  of  France  ?  We 
Imve  never  received  a  satisfactory  answer, 
and  do  not  believe  that  anything  of  the 
kind  exists. 

The  art  of  the  Russian  Church  is,  as  is 
well  known,  essentially  conventional ;  but 
of  Late  years  it  has  become  less  purist  than 
formerly,  and  some  of  the  modern  pictures- 
are  at  least  graceful.  The  exquisite  music, 
a  modification  of  the  old  Gregorian  chant, 
has  often  been  described,  and  can  never 
be  over  praised.  It  is  amusing  to  observe, 
that  controversies  of  which  we  know  some¬ 
thing  nearer  home,  have  agitated  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Church.  Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards 
mentions  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was 
anxious  to  introduce  an  organ  into  the  Ca¬ 
thedral  of  the  Assumption  at  Moscow,  but 
that  the  Metropolitan  Philaret  threatened 
to  i^sign  if  this  sacrilegious  innovation  was 
attempted.  Tlie  story  may  or  may  not  be 
true,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  dislike 
of  the  Russian  peasant  to  the  “  kist  fu’  o’ 
whistles”  would  be  quite  as  intense  as 
anything  to  be  found  in  Scotland. 

The  reforms  necessary  in  the  Russian 
church  are,  alas !  of  a  very  rudimentary  kind. 
Before  any  accommodation  of  its  dogma 
to  the  existing  state  of  human  knowledge 
can  be  hoped  for,  the  great  mass  of  the 
clergy  must  be  raised  out  of  the  state  of 
abasement  in  which  they  now  are.  Some 
nieans  of  providing  a  decent  subsistence 
for  the  secular  clergy,  who  are  obliged  by 
the  ecclesiastical  law  to  marry,  must  hie 


discovered.  They  must  be  better  educated, 
and  educated  if  possible,  as  Schedo-Ferroti 
proposes,  along  with  those  who  are  des¬ 
tined  for  other  callings.  At  present  the 
son  of  a  priest  usually  enters  an  establish- 
lishment  in  connection  with  the  theological 
seminary  at  eight  years  old,  and  until  his 
education  is  finish^  associates  only  with 

i)ersons  who  are  destined  to  take  orders, 
i-’arther,  the^  must  be  freed  from  the  ab- 

i’ect  subservience  in  which  they  are  held 
)y  their  bishops,  w'ho  are  taken  from  the 
regular  or  black  clergy ;  and  lastly,  they 
must  be  taught  that  they  have  duties 
which  are  quite  incompatible  with  their 
performing  the  functions  of  assistants  of 
the  police. 

M.  Golobensky,  whom  Ilaxthausen  saw 
at  the  Troitza,  is  now  dead.  Such  persons 
ar6  of  course  quite  exceptional,  but  it 
would  be  intere.sling  to  know  how  many 
priests  there  are  in  the  whole  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Church  who  have  studied  any  of  the 
more  important  works  of  theology  or  bib¬ 
lical  criticism,  which  have  been  produced 
during  the  jtresent  century  to  the  west  of 
the  \  istula.  The  theologic.al  seminary 
attached  to  the  Troitza  would  be  called  in 
any  country  but  Russia  a  truly  wretched 
place,  and  although  the  educated  society 
at  Moscow  speak  highly  of  the  learning 
and  ability  of  its  professors,  we  venture  to 
doubt  whether  they  apply  to  them  a  very 
high  standard  of  excellence. 

A  reader  would,  we  think,  cariy  away 
too  favorable  an  impression  of  the  Russian 
Church  if  he  were  to  trust  only  to  the  in¬ 
teresting  sketch  of  Dr.  Stanley,  and  per¬ 
haps  if  he  were  to  take  his  ideas  exclu¬ 
sively  from  the  pages  of  Jinssia  hy  a  ll<  ■ 
cent  Traveller^  he  might,  on  the  other 
hand,  rate  its  merits  too  low.  The  truth 
is  that  a  very  strong  line  must  be  drawn 
between  the  clergy  of  high  rank  an«l  the 
ordinary  priests.  The  former  are  much 
looked  up  to,  and  a  high  position  is  favor¬ 
able  to  the  development  of  their  best  qual¬ 
ities.  The  latter  when  not  in  the  exercise 
of  their  sacred  office  are  thoroughly  de¬ 
spised,  and  th*e  contempt  with  which  they 
are  regarded  reacts  upon  their  characters 
and  lives. 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  even  if  the  mighty 
improvements  to  which  W’e  have  alluded 
Avere  carried  out,  the  Russian  priests  would 
not  be  necessarily  superior  to  some  of  tho.se 
who  ait*  justlj^  considered  nuisances  ami 
obstructions  in  Western  Eu^pe  ;  but 
bad  as  things  are  in  some  ouier  comi- 
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tries  ther»  is  in  Russia  a  lower  deep  still, 
and  as — 

“  Die  Weltgeschichte  geht  unendlich  lang,” 

it  may  well  be  a  hundred  years  before  even 
these  changes  come  to  pass. 

The  question  of  the  Dissidents  is  one  of 
the  gravest  with  which  Russia  has  to  deal. 
Stated  in  a  sentence  it  is  this :  There  are 
some  nine  millions  of  subjects  of  the  czar 
who  are  fflr  most  purposes  beyond  the  pale 
of  the  law.  The  government  ignores  their 
existence  that  it  may  not  be  forced  to  act 
up  to  its  own  detestable  principles,  and  to 
prosecute  them  accordingly.  Every  act 
which  these  people  can  perform  from  birth 
to  death  is  perfonned  on  sufferance  or  in 
secret.  They  have  neither  family  nor 
right  of  inheritance ;  indeed,  they  can  hard¬ 
ly  be  said  to  have  any  civil  existence  at  all. 
Through  the  mazes  of  this  difficult  subject 
the  \\  estem  reader  is  fortunate  in  pos¬ 
sessing  the  guidance  of  the  admirably  in¬ 
formed  and  most  sensible  writer  who  masks 
himself  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Schedo- 
Ferroti. 

It  is  constantly  said  in  and  out  of  Rus¬ 
sia  that  great  danger  may  one  day  arise 
to  the  empire  from  a  rising  among  the 
Dissidents,  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
they  are  treated  with  so  much  harshness. 
Schedo-Ferroti,  in  a  chapter,  which  is 
simply  a  demonstration,  combats  this  idea. 
His  reasoning  is  in  a  few  words  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  There  are  two  kinds  of  Dissi¬ 
dents,  the  ‘  Bespopowzi,’  and  the  ‘  Po- 
powzi,’  ”  that  is  to  say,  the  anti-hierarchi¬ 
cal  anti  the  hierarchical :  the  first  kind  is 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  sectaries,  who 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  Russian 
Church,  and  the  schismatics,  who  have 
kept  its  creed  and  traditions.  This  reli¬ 
gious  subdivision  corresponds  to  a  politi¬ 
cal  subdivision,  so  that  we  have  not  two 
but  three  different  ways  of  thinking  with 
regard  to  the  State  as  with  regard  to  the 
Church.  The  wild  sects  Kfho  form  the 
first  subdivision,  full  of  apocalyptic  ideas, 
madder  than  those  of  Dr.  Cumming  him¬ 
self,  dream  either  of  the  imperishable  em¬ 
pire  of  Ararat,  or  of  the  return  of  Peter 
III.,  or  of  Napoleon,  or  of  Christ.  Not 
one  of  them  cares  the  least  for  the  Russia 
of  to-day,  and  they  all  with  one  accord 
look  to  tlie  East.  If  China  were  inhabited 
by  a  great  and  w'arlike  people,  and  some 
barbaric  conqueror  marched  from  it 
through  Siberia,  proclaiming  that  he  had 
found  the  Christ  in  that  country,  or  if  not 


Christ,  then  some  of  the  other  expected 
ones,  the  result  would  no  doubt  be  formi¬ 
dable  enough,  but  this  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  there  is  not  the  very  slightest 
chance  of  any  of  these  people  joining  an 
enemy  coming  from  the  West.  Except 
the  Napoleon  sect,  they  all  existed  in  1812, 
and  none  of  them  joined  the  French  army, 
or  dreamt  of  doing  so.  The  schismatics, 
who  admit  the  priesthood  on  principle, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  have  no  priests, 
have  nothing  in  common  except  their 
hatred  to  the  church  and  government  of 
to-day,  and  their  love  for  those  of  the  long 
apo.  Bring  back  Ivan  the  Terrible,  and 
his  Boyards  and  his  priests,  and  these  men 
might  rally  around  him,  but  if  no  such 
miracle  is  worked,  they  are  not  to  be  fear¬ 
ed.  We  come,  then,  to  the  nonconform¬ 
ists— the  still  hierarchical  old  believers— 
peaceable,  laborious,  well  off ;  they  disap¬ 
prove  of  the  church  as  it  is,  and  long  for 
the  times  before  Nicon ;  but  tliey  submit 
c^uietly  to  the  State,  are  perfectly  inoffen¬ 
sive,  and  conservative  in  their  inclination. 
The  position  of  the  Dissidents  in  Russia 
is,  we  thus  see,  only  so  far  dangerous  as 
any  frightful  social  injustice  is  dangerous. 
It  retards  her  civilization,  it  weakens  her 
power ;  it  must  be  speedily  amended,  but 
a  rebellion  amongst  these  oppressed  people 
is  not  to  be  feared. 

Of  course,  amongst  the  Russian  laity, 
who  travel  so  much,  it  is  easy  to  meet 
with  persons  whose  religious  ideas  are 
those  which  are  common  amongst  the 
most  educated  classes  in  the  West.  The 
simplest  and  purest  form  of  Christianity 
has  no  n.ational  color,  and  belongs  to  a 
region  far  above  the  contentions  of  rival 
churches,  but  there  is  a  kind  of  man  in 
Russia  rarely  seen  in  the  West,  who, 
thoroughly  and  intensely  attached  to  what 
he  calls  the  Orthodox  Church,  yet  bolds 
its  tenets  as  an  educjited  man.  The  typi¬ 
cal  instance  of  this  wag  the  poet  Chamaia- 
koff,  now  dead,  whose  pamphlets,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Brockhaus,  we  cannot  too 
strongly  recommend  to  those  curious  in 
such  matters. 

So  surely  as  an  Englishman  is  intro¬ 
duced  to  a  Ru.ssian  priest  of  rank,  he  will 
hear  some  civil  things  about  the  possible 
future  union  of  the  two  churches.  The 
name  of  William  Palmer  is  familiar  to 
many  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  and 
there  now  lies  before  us  a  pamphlet, 
called  Papers  of  the  Russo- Greek  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  show  that  the  dreams  which 
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were  once  cherished  by  him  still  live ' 
both  in  Enj^land  and  America.  Those  i 
persons  who  dream  of  effecting  a  union  ' 
between  the  Anglican  and  orthodox  com- 1 
munion  little  know  the  signs  of  the  tiroes. ' 
They  remind  one  of  Philip  de  Comines,  I 
who,  as  Arnold  observes,  wrote  as  if  the  ! 
idea  had  never  crossed  him,  that  the , 
knell  of  the  middle  ages  had  sounded,  j 
On  the  eve  of  carrying  farther,  the  great  I 
and  glorious  work  of  the  Keformation,  j 
we  have  something  else  to  do  than  to  i 
coquette  with  the  Eastern  Church.  And  ' 
yet  these  men  are  doing  an  immense  deal  j 
of  good.  They  are  multiplying  the  per¬ 
sonal  relations  between  England  and 
Russia ;  they  are  increasing  good-will 
and  toleration  by  increasing  knowledge, 
the  mother  of  both.  We  wish  to  speak 
of  them  with  the  greatest  respect,  al¬ 
though  we  believe  that  their  efforts  will 
have  no  direct  effect  at  all,  till  the  djiy 
dawns  for  that  general  reconciliation  of 
Christendom  winch  lies  away  far  down 
the  centuries,  in  a  time  that  we  shall  not 
know. 

Politic.ally,  we  are  convinced  that  Eng¬ 
land  and  Russia  have  all  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose  by  being  better  acquainted. 
M.  Herzen,  writing  under  the  name  of  I 
Iscander,  asked,  in  1858:  “Is  it  not  time 
to  destroy  the  delusion  of  a  rivalry,  w’hich 
has  its  foundation  only  in  an  ignorance  of 
geography  ?  ”  Where  is  it  that  our  in¬ 
terests  and  those  of  Russia  are  likely  to 
clash  ?  Is  it  in  Asia  ?  is  it  in  the  Eastern 
Peninsula  ?  or  is  it  in  Central  Europe  ? 

Sir  Heniy  Rawlinson,  at  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Geographical  Society,  remarked 
upon  the  apathy  with  regard  to  Russian 
aggrandizement  in  -  Asia,  which  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  panic  of  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  he  pointed  out  that  the  frontiers 
of  our  empires  are  now  much  nearer  to 
each  other  than  they  were  then.  To  us 
it  seems  that  the  governments  of  England 
and  of  Russia,  if  directed  by  wise  coun¬ 
sels,  ought  to  be  not  riv.als  but  a  support 
each  to  each  in  Asia.  Neither  of  us  can 
hurt  the  other  seriously,  except  by  excit¬ 
ing  insurrections  amongst  our  respective 
subjects,  or  stimulating  the  hostility  of 
the  tribes  conterminous  to  our  borders. 
Such  a  policy  must  react  against  the 
power  that  uses  it,  for  against  both  the 
cry  of  religion  in  danger,  and  the  cry  for 
independence,  can  be  easily  raised.  If 
the  statesmen  of  the  two  empires  thor¬ 
oughly  understood  each  other,  it  could  be 


nothing  but  a  cause  of  reJoicing4o  us  that 
Khiva  and  Bokhara  received  laws  from 
St.  Petersburg,  and  the  reaction  against 
barbaric  invasion  which  was  begun  by 
Demetrius  of  the  Don,  had  reached  at 
length  the  ancient  capital  of  Timur. 

Much  has  been  said  about  its  Ixung  the 
destiny  of  Russia  to  renovate  our  decrepit 
civilization.  Our  civilization  is  not  de¬ 
crepit,  and  her  mission  is  a  nobler  one. 
It  IS  to  take  revenge  on  the  countries 
which  sent  forth  the  hordes  that  ravaged 
Europe,  by  forcing  them  to  submit  to  the 
arms  and  to  learn  the  arts  of  Frangistan. 
Writers  like  M.  Michelet,  who  have  lis¬ 
tened  too  exclusively  to  the  prejudices  and 
the  “  history  made  to  order,”  by  Duchin- 
ski,  and  a  certain  school  of  Polish  writers, 
think  that  the  Muscovite,  as  they  delight 
to  call  him,  is  incapable  of  civilizing  Asia. 
We  entirely  disagree  with  them,  and 
looking  to  what  has  actually  been  accom-' 
plished,  we  may  say  of  this  problem, 
solvitnr  ambulando. 

There  are  many  in  this  country  who 
think  that  the  importance  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  has  been  exaggerated,  and  some 
who  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  that 
great  and  ancient  city  is  in  our  days  less 
really  important  than  a  mushroom  growth 
like  Chicago.  This  last  is,  we  think,  a 
very  questionable  proposition,  and  we  are 
sufficiently  anxious  hot  to  see  the  Eastern 
Rome  added  to  the  gigantic  empire  of 
Russia,  to  listen  with  satisfaction  to  any 
who  tell  us  that  Russia  would  not  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  for  its  possession  any 
very  enormous  sacrifices.  Constantinople 
should,  we  think,  become,  when  the  Turk¬ 
ish  empire  breaks  up,  a  free  city  under 
the  guarantee  of  all  Europe.  Ilaxthausen 
points  out  that  the  religions  sentiment 
which  draws  the  Russian  people  towards 
St.  Sophia  is  one  of  the  vaguest  kind,  and 
believes  that  if  it  were  ever  to  lead  to  a 
successful  attempt  upon  the  Bosporus,  it 
would  undo  rpuch  of  the  work  that  has 
been  accomplished  since  the  accession  of 
Peter  the  Great,  and  make  Charkoff  and 
Odessa,  rather  than  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow,  the  centres  of  the  Russian  gov¬ 
ernment.  Doubtless,  in  case  of  any  re¬ 
construction  of  Turkey,  Russia  might 
with  perfect  justice  insist  upon  obtaining 
considerable  advantages;  but  'W'o  should 
trust  that,  before  that  event  arrives. 
Western  Europe  may  have  come  to  so 
good  an  understanding,  with  respect  to 
her  own  interests  in  the  matter,  and  pub- 
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lie  opinion  in  I’u88i:i  ma^  have  been  led 
to  take  80  reasonable  a  view  of  what  her 
government  has  n  right  to  claim,  that  any 
renewal  of  the  events  of  ten  yeara  ago 
may  be  quite  impossible.  We  do  not 
dream  of  a  golden  age,  but  the  increasing 
amount  of  intelligence  which  is  every  year 
brought  to  bear  upon  public  atlairs  can 
hardly  permit  nations  to  fight  as  fiercely 
for  im.aginary  interests,  as  tliey  doubtless 
will  continue  to  do  fur  real  gains  or  to 
avenge  wounded  pride. 

Are  we,  then,  likely  to  be  brought  into 
collision  with  Russia  in  order  to  prevent 
an  invasion  of  central  Europe  by  the 
“New  Huns?”  Wo  confess  that  we 
think  this  to  the  last  degree  improbable. 
It  may  be  presumptuous  to  disagree  with 
a  writer  so  profoundly  acquainted  with 
Russia  and  so  able  as  Buddeus,  whose 
remarks  upon  this  subject  in  Jiugslam/s 
Sociale  Gegemcart  should  most  certainly 
be  read ;  but  u'c  have  been  too  much 
accustomed  to  the  panic  fear  with  regard 
to  Russia,  which  prevails  from  time  to 
time  in  Germany,  to  attach  the  same  ini-< 
portance  to  his  views  upon  this  as  upon 
other  subjects.  Germany  is  in  some  re¬ 
spects  fifty,  in  some  a  hundred,  years 
ahead  of  Russia,  and  if  she  has  anything 
to  fear  from  that  country,  it  is  entirely 
her  own  fault.  If  Germany  becomes 
united,  or  anything  like  united,  round  a 
free  Prussia,  she  may  laugh  at  the  bare 
idea  of  peril  from  Russia.  If  there  were 
any  danger  of  her  falling,  for  any  length 
of  time,  into  the  hands  of  such  rulers  as 
Bismark  and  his  friends,  no  reasonable 
human  being  need  care  how  soon  the  Cos¬ 
sacks  are  encamped  in  the  Mark  of  Bran¬ 
denburg. 

We  have  not  very  much  respect  for 
those  Russians  —  a  very  numerous  class, 
nevertheless — w’ho  still  raise  the  Panscla- 
vist  banner,  and  urge  their  government  to 
make  reforms,  chiefly  that  it  may  be  more 
able  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  oppressed  Scla- 
vonians  everywhere,  on  its  way  to  the 
conquest  of  Europe.  Those  who  have 
not  learnt  by  tltis  time  that  Russia  is 
weak  for  aggression,  must  be  very  unapt 
scholars.  In  these  days  there  are  two 
conditions  without  which  real  power  can¬ 
not  exist.  They  are  w'ealth  and  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  Russia  is  deplorably  deficient 
in  both.  Before  she  has  gained  wealth 
and  knowledge,  all  classes  will  have  come 
to  see  that  they  can  do  something  better 
than  to  apo  Attila,  and  the  strong  barriers 


I  of  a  Scandinavian  union,  a  German  union, 
and  a  united  Italy,  will  have  been  formed 
across  their  ])ath. 

We  fully  believe  that  the  result  of 
Russia’s  entering  into  the  sort  of  retire¬ 
ment  into  which  she  entered  when  Gorts- 
chakotr  said :  “  La  Russie  se  recueille,” 
will  be  that  she  will  come  forth  stronger 
but  less  inclined  to  aggression.  The 
Russian  is  naturally  peaceful ;  it  is  the 
German  government  that  has  made  of  the 
empire  a  great  camp.  Intensely  true  is 
the  sentiment  of  that  poem  of  Chamaia- 
kolT’s  which  is  quoted  by  llaxthausen  : 

“A  LA  KUSSIE. 

“  Le  flatteur  dit :  Courage,  sois  fier,  oh  pays 
au  front  couronn^,  au  glaive  invincible,  toi  qui 
disposes  de  la  moitie  do  I’univert. 

“  Pa.4  de  frontidres  a  ton  empire.  La  fortune 
obeit  k  un  si^e  de  ta  main.  Le  monde  t'ap- 
partient  ct  phe  en  esclave  devant  ta  majesty. 

“  La  steppe  s’epanouit  cn  champs  feconds 
tes  montagnes  41dvent  dans  les  airs  leur  t4te 
boisec,  et  tes  rivieres  rcssemblent  a  I’occan. 
Oh  mon  pays,  depose  ta  fierte,  n’6coute  pas  les 
tlatteiirs. 

“  Et  quand  tes  rivieres  rouleraient  des  ondes 
commo  I’ocean,  ct  quand  tes  montagnes  ruis- 
seloraient  do  rubis  et  d’eineraudes,  et  quand 
sept  mers  t’apportcraient  leur  tribut, — 

“Et  quand  des  peuples  entiers  baisseraient 
les  yeux  devant  I’eclat  de  ta  toute  puis.sance, 
depose  ta  lierte,  n’eooute  pas  les  flatteurs. 

“  Rome  a  ete  plus  puissante,  les  Mongols 
plus  invincibles :  Oii  est  Rome,  que  sont  dc- 
venus  les  Mongols  ? 

“  Ta  mission  est  plus  haute,  plus  sainte,  e’est 
le  sacrifice  et  I’amour,  e’est  la  foi  ct  la  frater¬ 
nity.” 

Of  course,  the  Russian  people  has  in¬ 
clinations  of  conquest ;  what  people  has 
not?  This  very  Chamaiakofif  astonished 
a  friend  of  ours  by  his  minute  knowledge 
about  India,  and  the  way  in  which  his 
mind  seemed  dazzled  by  the  possibilities 
of  Russia’s  future  there.  Long,  however, 
is  the  way  from  inclinations  to  acts.  Let 
the  Russian  people  once  be  the  masters 
of  their  own  destiny,  and  the  seventh 
part  of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe, 
with  some  moderate  rectifications  of  fron¬ 
tier,  will  seem,  we  think,  enough  for  them. 

The  chief  question  for  us  to  ask  is :  Are 
reforms  progressing  which  may  destroy 
forever  the  artificial  military  organization  ? 
Of  some  we  have  already  spoken,  of  a  few 
others  we  must  speak  very  briefly.  I^et 
it  then  be  observed  that  the  army  has  no 
longer,  as  it  had  under  the  reign  of  Nich¬ 
olas,  the  i)recedence  of  all  other  services — 
that  one  of  the  results  of  the  Crimean  war 
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was  to  depress  the  German  or  Petersburg 
party,  which  is  always  thinking  of  Kussia’s 
position  in  Europe,  and  to  exalt  the  na¬ 
tional  or  Moscow  party,  which  looks  to 
improvement  in  Russia  by  means  of  local 
self-government,  and  which,  full  enough  of 
Pansclavic  aspirations,  adjourns  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  its  Pansclavic  victories  for 
a  long  time.  Again,  the  organization  of 
rovincial  assemblies  of  a  constitutional 
ind,  which  is  already  far  advanced,  will 
tend  to  increase  the  interest  in  in¬ 
ternal  reforms ;  while  the  great  judicial 
changes  which  are  already  carried,  or  about 
to  be  carried  into  execution,  will  entail 
others,  and  tend  still  further  to  occupy  the 
national  mind  with  its  own  affairs.  The 
intense  desire  for  increase  in  material  pros¬ 
perity,  which  burst  out  after  the  Crimean 
war  in  so  many  bubble  sjieculations,  has 
only  been  checked,  not  stopped  by  the  re¬ 
cent  commercial  crisis,  v  ast  educational 
reforms  have  been  rendered  more  neces¬ 
sary  than  ever  by  the  emancipation  which 
has  created,  so  to  speak,  many  millions  of 
persons  in  Russia,  w'here  before  these  were 
only  fractional  parts  q/j  or  dependents  on, 
persons.  Lastly,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  a  profound  self-distrust  niay  be  ob¬ 
served  in  the  conversation  of  all  Russians 
who  know  anything  of  Western  Europe, 
and  we  think  we  have  accumulated  reasons 
enough  to  show  that  it  will  not  be  a  trifle 
that  will  make  Russia  engage  in  an  aggres¬ 
sive  war,  for  many  a  day  to  come. 

•For  the  purposes  of  a  defensive  war  she 
is  of  course  enormously  strong,  and  is  be¬ 
coming  stronger.  Nor  will  it  do  too  much 
to  reckon  upon  joints  in  her  armor.  Fin¬ 
land  already  jxissesses  a  sort  of  constitu¬ 
tion  of  her  own,  and  although  there  is  a 
Swedish  party,  consisting  chiefly  of  per¬ 
sons  of  S<:»mdinavi.an  blood,  the  mass  of 
the  people  is  by  no  means  inclined  to  sep¬ 
arate  from  Russia.  It  will  be  the  fault  of 
the  czar  himself  if  he  ever  loses  that  prov¬ 
ince.  If  it  is  decently  governed,  it  will 
become  in  time  as  dependable  as  Livonia, 
Esthonia,  and  Courland,  which  are  about 
as  likely  to  break  their  connection  with 
Russia  as  the  Shetlands  are  to  break  theirs 
with  Scotland. 

As  to  Circassia,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  refer  the  reader  to  an  article  in  a  re¬ 
cent  number  of  Eraser's  Magazine,  on  the 
Russian  side  of  the  question,  as  compared 
with  one  in  the  last  Quarterly,  which  is 
vehemently  hostile  to  Russia.  Every  hu¬ 
mane  person  must  regret  the  misfortunes  I 
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of  a  gallant  people,  but  for  years  it  has 
been  perfectly  clear  that  the  subjugation 
or  expulsion  of  these  brave  barbarians  was 
only  a  question  of  time. 

The  disorder  of  Russia’s  finances,  as  to 
which  the  reader  should  consult  M.  Wol- 
owski’s  recent  work,  tells  naturally  more 
on  her  capacity  for  offence  than  for  defence. 
It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  disorder 
in  her  affairs  may  induce  her,  ere  long,  to 
revise  her  whole  fiscal  and  commercial 
system.  Fortunately  the  free  trade  party 
is  growing  rapidly,  and  we  do  not  think 
that  Russia  will  be  the  last  country  in  Eu¬ 
rope  to  abandon  false  economical  views. 

Our  hopes  of  Russia  becoming  a  good, 
instead  oi  what  it  has  long  been,  an  evil 
force  in  the  world,  depend  of  course  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  nota-resurrection  of  the  system 
which  prevailed  up  to  the  death  of  Nicho¬ 
las,  and  the  success  of  the  wiser  portion  of 
the  liberal  party. 

The  liberals  in  Russia,  as  elsewhere,  are 
divided  into  several  sections.  Of  these 
we  may  count  four :  1.  The  bureaucratic 
Liberals;  2.  The  Constitutionalists;  3. 
The  moderate  liepublicans ;  4.  The  So¬ 
cialists.  The  first  of  these  is  headed  by 
the  Grand  Duke  Constantine.  It  is  rela¬ 
tively  strong  in  men  of  ability,  and  is  the 
party  which  at  this  moment  has  far  more 
power  than  any  other.  Indeed  it  may  be 
said  just  at  present  to  govern  Russia. 
The  second  has  its  centre  at  Moscow,  and 
is  strong  in  several  of  the  provinces.  The 
landed  proprietors  of  Twer  and  of  Toola 
more  especially,  have  shown  themselves 
strongly  in  favor  of  its  views.  The  western 
reader  is  fortunate  in  jtossessing  an  excel- 
*lent  guide  to  these,  in  the  works  of  Prince 
Dolgoroukoff.  The  "traces  of  strong  per¬ 
sonal  resentment  break  out  continually  in 
his  writings,  but  the  very  fact  that  these 
occur  so  often,  puts  thqse  who  use  them  on 
their  guard.  In  helping  to  complete  the 
picture  of  Russia  as  it  is,  his  books  are 
most  valuable,  being  full  of  matter  which 
it  is  difficult  to  procure  elsewhere,  and  they 
are  characterized  very  often  by  sound 
sense  and  political  knowledge. 

A  remarkable  article  in  the  Quarterly 
Reviews  for  January,  1863,  brings  out  into 
strong  relief  the  too  unfiimiliar  fact  that, 
although  we  are  accustomed  to. associate 
Russia  with  ideas  of  an  almost  Asiatic  dcs- 
otism,  parliamentary  government  has 
een,  in  former  ages,  by  no  means  unknown 
on  these  wide  eastern  plains.  Taking  the 
courtly  Karamsin  and  the  more  ^tra- 
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national  Aksakof,  with  some  other  writers, 
chiefly  Tiussian,  for  his  principal  guides, 
the  author  shows  us  how  “  the  Sclave 
w’orked  out  his  earlier  civilization  very 
much  like  the  Germanic  races how,  as 
early  as  997,  we  hear  of  a  Veche  or  Wit- 
tenagemote  at  Kief;  how,  in  1219,  the 
Veche  of  Xovgorod  the  Great  told  their 
ttrinee,  “  If  you  forget  your  oath,  Ave  will 
ijow  you  out  of  the  city.”  We  follow  the 
writer  with  interest  as  he  points  out  how 
the  great  bells  which  summoned  the  citi¬ 
zens  to  deliberate  on  their  common  affairs, 
continued  to  sound,  though  becoming  ever 
rarer  all  through  the  period  of  the  Tartar 
domination,  until,  in  1510,  the  liberties  of 
Pskof  were  overthrown  by  Basil  IV. 
Within  a  generation  after  this  commenced 
the  period  of  those  assemblies  irregularly 
summoned,  and  varying  from  time  to  time 
in  their  character  and  powers,  which  may 
be  called  the  Russian  States  •  General. 
These  reached  almost  to  the  accession  of 
Peter  the  Great,  with  whom  began  the 
period  of  piirely  autocratic  rule,  broken, 
out  hardly  broken,  by  the  short-lived  Com¬ 
mission  of  1767,  called  by  Catharine  II.  to 
draft  a  new  code,  consisting  of  565  depu¬ 
ties,  and  “  a  parliament  all  but  in  name.” 
From  that  time  to  the  death  of  Nicholas, 
little  indeed  was  heard  of  representative 
government;  but  the  reader  should  bear 
these  facts  in  mind  before  he  too  rashly 
conchules  that  a  government  like  that 
which  Priiice  Dolgoroukoff  desires  is  not 
suited  for  Russia.  The  third  or  moderate 
republican  party  dewires  to  see  Russia  di¬ 
vided  into  several  great  federative  repub¬ 
lics,  and  this  is  the  programme  which 
would  be  generally  supported  by  the  rev¬ 
olutionary  party  m-  the  rest  of  Europe. 
This  section  is  not  very  strong  in  point  of 
numbers,  but  it  is  increasing.  Its  views 
•are  well  represented  in  so  ne  documents 
quoted  in  the  appendix  to  Les  Re/ormes 
m  Ruosie.  The  fourth  or  Socialist  section 
is  very  strong  amongst  young  men,  much 
stronger  than  the  preceding.  Many  of  its 
adherents  are,  no  doubt,  persons  of  good 
intentions,  but  it  comprises  in  its  ranks  a 
great  many  dangerous  lunatics.  A  ridic¬ 
ulous  and  detestable  document,  proceed¬ 
ing  from  this  .section,  may  be  read  in  Re 
Veridique. 

It  is,  'we  presume,  with  the  Socialists 
that  w'e  ought  to  class  a  man  who  has  been 
long  well  known  in  England,  and  has  done 
very  great  services  to  his  country,  though, 
of  course,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  suspect 


him  of  having  favored  any  of  the  wilder 
views  of  the  party,  and  although  he  is  ut¬ 
terly  disclaimed  by  its  most  advanced  mem¬ 
bers.  M.  Herzen  has  long  been  the  sever¬ 
est  and  the  most  dreaded  censor  of  Rus¬ 
sian  misgovernraent.  Not  only  has  he  by 
publishing  his  memoirs  given  the  Western 
world  a  most  curious  picture  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  Avhich  beset  the  man  who  was  bold 
enough  to  think  for  himself  under  the  rule 
of  Nicholas;  not  only  has  he  printed  the 
secret  memoirs  of  Catharine  ll.,  and  traced 
the  development  of  revolutionary  ideas  in 
Russia;  but  he  hits  by  moans  of  his  news¬ 
paper,  the  Kolokol  or  Bell,  kept  up  an  un¬ 
ceasing  warfare  against  all  those  proceed¬ 
ings,  either  on  the  part  of  the  government 
or  of  individual  functionaries,  which  did 
not  apjiear  to  him  to  be  politic  or  just.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  emperor  himself 
was  one  of  his  readers  during  the  earlier 
part  of  his  reign ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  M.  Herzen’s  newspaper  was,  in  spite 
of  rigorous  prohibitions,  very  generally 
circulated  in  ilussia.  Since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Polish  insurrection,  however, 
his  popularity  has  much  diminished.  Be¬ 
fore  it  broke  out  he  was  thought  to  be  only 
a  stem  monitor  of  his  country.  Of  late  he 
has  been  too  generally  considered  to  be 
her  enemy.  The  views  of  M.  Herzen, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  more  or  less 
deeply  tinged  with  Socialism,  have  shared 
his  unpopularity,  and  since  his  name  has 
ceased  to  be  one  w’hich  it  was  dangerous 
to  pronounce,  and  he  has  been  freely  quoted 
and  criticised  by  the  Russian  press,  he  has 
lost  that  prestige  which  always  attaches 
to  what  is  forbidden  and  mjrsterious.  ^  He 
is  in  some  sort  the  Slazzini  of  Russia,  al¬ 
though  differing  in  many  and  most  essen¬ 
tial  particulars  from  that  remarkable  man. 
We  do  not  think  that  the  views  which  he 
advocates,  and  which  will  be  most  readily 
gathered  by  the  reader  from  his  work,  Ihi 
Developpement  des  Idees  Revolutionnaires 
en  Russie,  are  likely  to  prevail  either  in 
Russia  or  elsewhere,  but  nis  name  should 
always  be  mentioned  with  respect.  The 
Rettres  d  un  Anglais  of  his  friend  M. 
Ogareff  should  also  be  consulted  by  those 
who  desire  to  know  the  views  of  this  most 
important  fraction  of  the  Russian  emigra¬ 
tion. 

The  anti-liberal  party  is  by  no  means 
large,  chiefly  because  the  czar  has  put  him¬ 
self"  at  the  head  of  reforms,  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  an  immense  number  of  the  landed 
proprietors  who  were  no  friends  to  th^ 
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emancipation  of  the  serfs,  have  since  that 
event  determined  to  try  whether,  in  return 
for  their  loss  of  material  advantages,  they 
could  not  obtain  greater  political  rights, 
and  have  in  consequence  joined  the  Con¬ 
stitutionalists. 

No  attempt  to  cast  the  horoscope  of 
Russia  will  succeed,  if  we  fail  to  remeim 
her  that  that  great  empire  rests  on  a  dem¬ 
ocratic  basis.  The  middle  class  is  altogether 
insignificant.  We  doubt  whether  there 
are  half  a  million  of  people  who  could  be 
with  propriety  included  in  it.  The  nobil¬ 
ity  is  a  body  utterly  different  from  our 
own,  and  just  as  different  from  that  of  Ger¬ 
many.  Primogeniture  is  recognized  neither 
by  law',  nor  by  custom,  except  in  a  very 
few  families.  The  extraordinary  wealth 
of  certain  great  houses,  and  the  reckless¬ 
ness  which  makes  many  Russians  of  mod¬ 
erate  means  appear  very  rich  when  they 
travel,  because  they  are  s|)ending  their  cap¬ 
ital,  deceives  the  nations  of  “  the  old  civ¬ 
ilization.”  We  suspect  that  out  of  St. 
Petersburg  and  ]\Io8cow  £2000  a  year  is  a 
large  fortune  for  Russia.  The  attainment 
of  a  very  low  tchin  or  rank  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  service  gives  personal  nobility.  The 
higher  ranks  give  hereditary  nobility, 
which  before  the  emancipation  c.arried  with 
it  the  right  of  possessing  serfs. 

The  so-called  Russian  nobility,  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  term,  consists,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Buddeus,  of  more  than  two  million 
persons,  but  of  these  not  much  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  were  owners  of 
serfs,  and  even  in  this  class  an  enormous 
number  were  extremely  poor.  Very  many, 
again,  of  the  members  of  old  families  have 
hardly  any  property  at  all.  Of  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty  Prince  Galitzins,  for 
example,  a  large  proportion  are  princes 
only  in  name.  It  is  unlucky  indeed  that 
the  word  Kniaz  cannot  be  translated  by 
some  word  less  hopelessly  misleading  to 
English  ears. 

The  venality  and  incapacity  of  the 
tchitiovniks  or  functionaries,  all  of  whom 
above  a  certain  class  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
noble  in  virtue  of  their  offices,  does  scant 
credit  to  their  order,  and  is  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  in  the  w'ay  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  The  organization  of  this  powerful 
i)ody,  introduced  by  Peter  the  Great,  but 
much  modified  since,  has  been  often  ex¬ 
plained,  and  is  found  in  all  the  common 
nooks  about  Russia.  It  was  borrowed 
from  countries  whence  it  has  long  disap¬ 
peared,  and  the  sooner  it  is  imjiroved  off 
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the  face  of  creation,  the  better.  “  Who  is 
the  deyil  ?  ”  said  a  llussian  peasant’s  child 
to  his  father.  “  The  chief  of  all  the 
tchinovniks^'  was  the  ready  reply.  A 
considerable  check  to  the  unrighteous 
gains  of  this  class  has  resulted  from  the 
abolition  of  the  brandy  farming. 

Without  entering  the  government  ser¬ 
vice,  nobility  is  not  retained  for  more  than 
three  generations.  Those  who  desire  to 
infornl  themselves  about  the  few  families 
amongst  the  Russian  nobility  which  h.^ve 
anything  like  historical  illustration  to 
boast  of,  will  find  a  full  account  of  them  in 
a  book  by  Prince  Dolgoroukoff,  which  has 
been  translated.  They  are,  however,  few 
and  far  between.  “  The  only  aristocrat  in 
my  dominions,”  said  the  Emperor  I’anl, 
“  is  he  to  whom  I  speak  while  I  speak  to 
him.”  It  must  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the 
Russian  nobility  that,  while  it  reckons 
amongst  its  ranks  the  worst  enemies,  it 
contains  also  the  warfhest  friends  of  liber¬ 
ty,  and  this  is  true  of  all  its  fractions. 
Almost  a  nation  in  point  of  numbers,  it  is 
divided  into  as  many  parties  as  divide  the 
nation  at  large. 

One  of  the  first  acta  of  Nicholas  was  to 
intrust  to  the  eminent  jurist,  Sneranski,  the 
codification  of  the  Russian  law.  A  full 
and  interesting  account  of  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  which  led  to  this  measure,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  carried  out,  will 
be  found  in  Schnitzler’s  Ilhtoire  inthne  de 
la  Hussie,  a  book  which  deserves  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  known  in  Enghand.*  Although,  how¬ 
ever,  Russia  is  more,  favorably  situated 
than  our  own  countrv  in  respect  of  the 
form  of  her  law,  her  code  must  be  complete¬ 
ly  re-modelled  before  she  can  be  c.a11ed  by 
any  enlightened  man  a  thoroughly  civilized 
state.  It  has  been  well  observed,  that  it 
would  be  an  immense  boon,  not  only  to 


•  This  writer,  whoso  Ilerodotean  naivete  ofu-u 
makes  his  rt'aders  smile,  knows  probably  more 
about  the  larper  or  Ruetian  portion  of  Europe  than 
any  inhabitant  of  the  tmaller  nr  hutorieal  portion 
of  it,  althoufi^h  in  some  de|>artnients  of  research  M. 
de  Bcrnhardi,  M.  liodenstedt,  and  others,  are  doubt¬ 
less  superior  to  him.  U]>  to  this  time  Franco  and 
Germany  have  done  moat  to  make  us  acquainted 
with  Russia.  We  much  want  a  good  American 
work  on  that  country,  to  bring  out  the  analogies 
ijetweeu  it  and  the  United  States.  Railways,  that 
greate.st  material  blessing  of  the  future  to  the  em 
jiire  of  the  esar,  will  no  doubt  give  us  this.  Scot¬ 
land,  at  loa.at,  has  done  her  duty,  as  the  names  of 
Gordon  of  Anchlenchries,  of  his  namesake  who 
.wrote  the  Life  of  Peter  tlie  Great,  of  Wyl»,  of  Rrein- 
ner,  and  lust,  uot  least,  of  Murchison,  sufhciuiitly 
prove. 
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England,  but  to  mankind,  if  this  country, 
wiiich  has  incomparably  the  best  system 
of  law  in  the  world,  could  only  point  to 
some  series  of  volumes,  not  requiring  the 
study  of  a  life,  from  which  that  law  could 
be  learned.  It  sounds  like  a  paradox,  but 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  codifi¬ 
cation  of  the. English  law  would  do  more 
to  advance  good  government  in  Russia 
and  over  the  whole  of  the  Continent,  than 
any  other  measure  that  occurs  to  us. 

The  Russian  press  is  still  subjected  to  a 
severe  censorship,  but  of  late  this  has  been 
exercised  with  sd  much  tact  as  to  make 
Europe  imagine  the  expression  of  opinions 
hostile  to  the  views  ot  government  to  be 
easier  than  it  really  is.  In  truth,  a  great 
deal  of  latitude  is  allowed,  provided  cer¬ 
tain  limits  are  not  transgressed.  E'er  a 
history  of  Russian  literature  in  recent 
times,  in  its  bearing  on  politics,  the  reader 
should  compare  the  work  of  the  absolutist 
Gerebtzoff  u|)on  Civilization  in  Russia, 
witli  M.  Herzen’s  book  on  the  Growth  of 
Revolutionary  Ideas,  to  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  alliulea.  Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards, 
whose  Jiussians  at  Home  is,  for  the  Eng¬ 
lishman  who  wants  to  read  only  one  book 
on  Russia,  far  the  best  w'e  know’,  better 
even  than  Mr.  Tilley’s,  gives  niucli  inter¬ 
esting  information  about  Russian  newspa¬ 
pers  and  reviews.  M.  Katkoff,  editor  of 
tw’o  very  iinjKU'tant  periodicals  at  Moscow, 
is  perhaps  at  this  moment  one  of  the  most 
popular  persons  in  the  whole  emjiire.  One 
of  these  is  a  newsjiaper,  the  J/o«cotc  Ga¬ 
zette^  w’hieh  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  anti- 
Polish  and  patriotic  crusade  of  the  last 
eighteen  months.  In  its  eyes  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine  is  what  “  Clemency  Can¬ 
ning”  was  during  the  Indian  Mutiny  to 
the  Calcutta  Press’.  It  has  exalted  5lou- 
ravicfl’  into  a  national  hero,  and  fostered 
the  enthusiasm  w'hich  reached  its  culminat¬ 
ing  point  when  hie  admirers’  presented 
him  with  a  statue  of  the  Archangel  Mi¬ 
chael  !  Before  we  too  severely  condemn 
tliis  effervescence  of  patriotic  savagery,  let 
us  reflect  how*  we  should  feel  if  there  was 
a  serious  insurrection  in  Ireland.  Those 
of  us  who  most  fully  admit  that  there  has 
been,  in  times  past,  much  atrocious  injus¬ 
tice  tliere,  and  that  all  is  not  even  now’  as 
it  should  be,  would,  we  fear,  be  hardly  as 
humane  as  Cromw’ell,  who  at  least  offered 
his  enemies  the  alternative  of  “  Hell  or 
Connaught.”  And  the  Irish,  it  should  not 
be  forgotten,  have  never  invaded  England, 
while  the  l^les  perpetrated  the  most 


frightful  cruelties  in  the  very  heart  of 
Russia  only  two  hundred  and  fifty- two 
years  ago.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  w’e 
think  that  ere  long  the.  conductors  of  the 
Moscow  Gazette  will  feel  that  they  went 
too  far,  and  will  acknowledge  that  men  like 
Walouieft'  and  SuvaroflT,  who  did  not  quite 
wi.sh  to  “  eat  up  the  Poles  alive,”  were 
wiser  than  they.  Nobler  w’ork  lies  before 
them,  and  we  hope  and  think  they  will  do 
it,  although  M.  Herzen,  in  two  remarkable 
articles  in  the  Kolokol^  prophesies  evil 
things. 

Another  remarkable  figure  among  Rus-  * 
sian  journalists  is  M.  Aksakoff,  who,  since 
the  death  of  his  brother,  has  been  the  most 
conspicuous  of  the  Sclavophiles.  The  stu¬ 
dent  of  contemporary  history  may  compare 
w’ith  great  advantage  the  Oxford  move¬ 
ment  of  1833  with  that  of  W’hich  he  was 
the  Coryphams.  As  that  w’as  an  attempt 
to  fall  back  upon  old  English,  so  this  was 
an  attempt  to  fall  back  upon  old  Russian 
ideas.  What  William  III.  was  to  our 
Tractarians,  that  I*eter  the  Great  was  to 
the  Sclavophiles.  The  liberalism  which 
Dr.  New’inan  hated  so  heartily  was  close¬ 
ly  allied  to  those  “  Western  ideas,”  which 
were  the  bugbears  of  his  representatives 
in  “  Moscow  the  Holy.”  The  beautiful 
description  of  that  sacred  city,  which  is 
quoted  by  Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards  from 
the  History  of  the  Russian  Church,  by  the 
brother  ofthe  terrible  Dictator  of  Lithua¬ 
nia,  is  conceived  in  the  very  spirit  of  E^a- 
ber’s  Sonnets  about  Oxford. 

The  oldest  Russian  University  has  only 
existed  for  about  a  century.  In  the  tw’en- 
ty-second  volume  of  the  Statistical  Journal 
will  be  found  a  paper  upon  the  Russian 
Universities,  which  we  recommend,  not 
only  because  it  contains  a  concise  and  in¬ 
telligible  account  of  those  institutions,  but 
because  its  tone  represents  extremely  well 
tbe  current  views  of  the  best  class  of  young 
men  in  Russia.  Its  author,  M.  Kooloom- 
zine,  w’ould  certainly  have  been  inter  pri- 
mos  amongst  his  contemporary  Oxonians. 

We  learn  from  him  that  in’ 1856  the  whole  ‘ 
number  of  students  at  the  Russian  Univer¬ 
sities  was  over  4000  ;  thus  divided — 2634, 
sons  of  nobles  and  employes  ;  181,  sons  of 
priests;  316,  sons  of  merchants  ;  797,  sons 
of  persons  above  the  rank  of  serfs.  “  The 
freedom  of  speech  of  the  professors  in  their 
lectures,”  says  M.  Kooloomzine,  “  and  the 
perfect  freedom  of  the  students,  causes 
their  general  spirit  to  1>e  very  high  and 
liberal.”  It  should  be  observed  that  this 
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paper  was  written  before  the  disturban-  solent  triumph  at  home,  and  lowered  in- 
ces  at  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg,  fluence  abroad,  followed  by  conspiracies, 
which  attracted  some  attention  in  England,  outbreaks,  and  revolution, 
and  w’hich  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  re-  Jiuddeus  mentions  that  the  czar  con- 
actionary  clique  to  try  to  alarm  the  em-  stantly  repeats  the  words,  “  Better  from 
|)eror.  Since  those  events,  the  Russian  above  than  from  below.”  If  so,  he  is,  as 
University  system  has  been  in  confusion,  Cavour  once  said  to  the  writer  of  this 
but  plans  have  been  considered  for  its  re-  paper,  when  speaking  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
organization,  and  it  is  hoped  that  these,  “  tin  homme  habile  qui  connait  son 
under  the  management  of  M.  Golownin,  peuple  et  son  temps.^'  We  hope  every- 
the  present  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  thing  for  Russia ;  but  our  hopes  arc  min- 
whois  a  man  of  ability  and  liberal  inclina-  gled  with  fears,  which  the  reader  who  has 
tions,  will  soon  be  in  thorough  working  accompanied  us  through  the  preceding 
order.  pages  will  hardly  thifik  unreasonable. 

The  education  of  the  higher  classes  in  What  M.  de  Custine  said  is,  we  fear,  still 
Russia  is  conducted  to  a  great  extent  at  true:  “Russia  is  the  country  in  Europe 
home,  a  custom  of  which  Nicholas  natural-  where  men  are  most  unhappy.”  Before 
ly  enough  disapproved.  Their  proficiency  she  reaches  the  point  at  which  we  in  Eng- 
in  modern  languages  has  often  been  re-  land  have  arrived,  great  as  are  the  still 
marked.  This  arises  much  more  from  the  uncured  evils  of  our  society,  she  has  many 
fact  that  they  travel  a  great  deal,  and  are  a  difficult  crisis  to  traverse.  Will  she  ever 
accustomed  from  their  earliest  years  to  succeed  in  reconciling  Poland  to  her  sway, 
s[)eak  several  languages,  than  from  any  or  in  cutting  adrift  and  converting  into  a 
{leculiar  aptitude.  It  is  said,  and  probably  peaceful  and  friendly  neighbor  so  much 
with  truth,  that  their  attainments  are  of  that  country  as  she  cannot  assimilate  ? 
somewhat  superficial ;  but  we  are  inclined  Will  she  be  able  to  substitute  for  her 
to  think  that  a  Russian  of  good  family  at  communal  organization,  so  unfavorable  to 
twenty-two  will  in  general  be  more  really  individual  enterprise,  a  system  like  that 
educated,  as  well  as  more  accomplished,  of  the  West,  without  creating  a  mass  of 
than  an  Englishman  who  has  gone  through  pauperism  worse  than  that  with  which  we 
Eton  and  Oxford  with  no  more  than  the  are  struggling ;  or,  if  not,  will  she  suo- 
usual  knowledge  of  those  who  only  aspire  need  in  a  new  experiment,  and  reconcile 
to  take  an  ordinary  degree.  It  is  later  the  commune  with  advanced  agriculture 
in  life  that  an  Englishman  who  has  been  and  civilization  ?  Will  the  empire  hold 
an  idle  boy  at  school,  and  an  idle  man  at  together  under  one  central  authority  ;  or, 
college,  is  forced  by  the  pressure  of  com-  if  not,  will  its  surface  be  covered  by  in¬ 
petition,  or  by  the  duties  that  are  thrown  dependent  communities,  which  w’ill  keep 
upon  him,  to  become  fit  -for  something,  the  peace,  and  do  no  hurt  each  to  the 
while  the  voung  Russian,  hampered  by  a  prosperity  of  each  ?  Will  the  Russian 
vicious  political  system,  too  often  sinks  Church  shake  off  those  unnumbered  super- 
into  a  lounger  or  a  debauchee.  It  is  stitions,  and  rise  from  that  abasement 
English  public  and  professional  life  W'hich  which  makes  it,  for  all  purposes  of  influ- 
reflects  light  on  our  wretched  English  encing  human  conduct,  far  inferidr  to 
education.  •  Rome,  although  it  has  never  committed 

The  dark  side  to  all  this  progress,  and  itself  to  the  worst  Roman  absurdities  ? 
to  all  those  inclinations  toward  improve-  Will,  in  short,  the  high  and  pure  form  of 
ment,  does  not  reveal  itself  till  we  know  Christianity,  which  is  held  by  the  best 
how  brilliant  was  the  promise  of  the  years  minds  in  Germany  and  England,  be  sub- 
from  1815  to  1828,  and  how  terrible  was  stituted,  in  any  reasonable  length  of  time, 
the  period  which  succeeded  to  that  pre-  for  the  delusions  which  now  prevail  ? 
mature  spring.  Liberty  has  hardly  yet  Will  the  universal  venality  of  the  func- 
struck  roots  in  the  Russian  soil.  I^et  but  tioiiaries  be  gradually  amended  ?  Will 
the  autocrat  give  the  sign,  and  many  of  the  army  be  reducea  within  reasonable 
the  wise  words  which  we  now  hear  W’ill  limits,  and  military  service  cease  to  be  a 
cease  to  be  uttered.  Luckily,  humanity  curse  and  a  scourge  to  the  population  ? 
has  a  hosti^  in  the  interest  of  those  in  Will  justice  and  law  lie  soon  substituted 
power,  no  1^  than  in  their  good-will,  for  the  arbitrary  decisions  of  power  ?  Will 
A  return  to  the  system  of  Nicholas  means  the  Russian  government,  while  asserting 
political  ruin.  It  means  a  period  of  in-  its  fair 'claims  as  a  Eurbjiean  power,  more 
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esj)ecially  in  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  learn 
that  its  true  field  of  fame  is  Northern  and 
Central  Asia  ?  Will  the  experiments  we 
are  working  out  teach  Russian  states¬ 
men  that  nothing  is  gained  by  fostering 
branches  of  industry  which  have  no  real 
affinity  for  the  country  ?  Will  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  wise  and  moderate  rulers  inaugu¬ 
rate  and  watch  over  the  commencement 
of  constitutional  government ;  or  will 
Russia  have  to  win  her  liberties  as  others 
have  won  them — with  blood  and  toil  ? 
Who  can  answer  these  questions;  and 
yet,  while  they  remain  unanswered,  bow 
uncertain  must  be  the  future  of  this 
mighty  empire,  and  of  the  political  state- 
system  of  which  it  forms  so  important  a 
part ! 


S&turday  Rcriew. 

WOMEN’S  FRIENDSHIPS. 

“  There  is  nothing  fixed,  no  duration, 
no  vitality,  in  the  sentiment^  of  women 
towards  each  other.  They  are  mere  pretty 
bows  of  ribbon,  and  no  more.  Orestes 
and  Pylades  have  no  sisters.”  Certainly 
this  is  a  hard  saying,  and  yet  most  women, 
if  they  are  honest,  will  confess  that  it  is  a 
true  one.  And,  after  all,  wo  need  not  go 
very  far  to  find  a  reason  why  women  are 
not  good  friends  with  women.  They  want 
diversity  of  character  ;  and  it  is  upon  this 
very  diversity  that  the  strongest  friend¬ 
ships  are  built.  The  best  friends  are  not 
mere  reproductions  of  one  another  ;  they 
are  rather  each  other’s  complement.  They 
are  united,  not  by  an  accidental  identity 
of  tastes,  or  powers,  or  pursuits,  but  by  the 
assimilation,  through  the  affections,  of  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  differences.  It  is  not 
so  much  that  the  character  of  either  is 
changed  as  that  the  characters  of  both  are 
enlarged ;  our  friends  are  adde<l  to,  and 
become  a  part  of  ourselves,  and  we  in  turn 
are  added  to,  and  become  a  part  of  onr 
friends.  An  absolute  resemblance  is  fatal 
to  such  a  union ;  it  leaves  no  room  for  the 
process  of  mutual  adaptation.  To  bind 
people  together,  there  must  be  different 
though  corresponding  angles  in  their  char¬ 
acters — recesses  in  which  the  salient  points 
of  each  may  find  shelter,  projections  which 
may  fit  into  and  fill  up  the  recesses.  With¬ 
out  these  they  will  be  like  pebbles  in  a 
wall,  cemented  by  the  force  of  inter^t, 
habit,  or  circumstance,  but  having  no  co¬ 


herence  of  their  own.  It  is  just  this  vari¬ 
ety  in  which  women  are  deficient.  In  all 
other  respects  thej^  are  of  the  stuff  that 
friends  are  made  of,  and  many  of  the  qual¬ 
ifications  for  friendship  they  possess  in  a 
far  higher  degree  than  men.  They  have 
more  self-sacrifice  and  less  small  selfish¬ 
ness,  greater  tenderness  and  greater  tact, 
a  quicker  sympathy  and  a  keener  appre¬ 
hension.  Ibit  they  are  too  much  alike  ever 
to  be  great  friends.  Somehow,  women 
do  not  differ  from  women  as  men  differ 
from  men.  Amidst  all  their  innumerable 
diversities  there  is  an  underlying  resem¬ 
blance,  something  which  resists  analysis 
and  sets  calculation  at  defiance,  something 
w’hich  you  can  neither  explain  nor  account 
for,  ana  which  you  niust  1)6  content  to  call 
“  a  woman’s  way  of  looking  at  things.” 
And  how  instinctively  women  recognize 
and  proclaim  the  truth  of  this !  No  man 
ever  professed  to  understand  another  man 
without  either  knowing  him,  or  caring  for 
him,  or  sympathizing  with  him ;  but  this 
is  just  what  women  insist  on  doing  for 
women  every  day  of  their  lives.  With 
them,  community  of  sex  supplies  the  place 
of  all  these  qualifications;  A  woman 
claims  to  understand  a  woman  simply  be¬ 
cause  she  is  a  woman. 

Does  it  follow,  therefore,  that  women 
are  altogether  shut  out  from  friendship  ? 
Before  acquiescing  in  this  conclusion,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  reconsider  the  possibility 
of  such  a  sentiment  existing  between  per¬ 
sons  of  different  sexes.  O^ertainly  there 
is  a  prejudice  against  it.  That  nien  and 
women  may  feel  for  one  another  a  real  and 
strong  affection,  without  being  either  re¬ 
lated  or  in  love,  is  not  perhaps  altogether 
denied,  but  it  is  at  most  only  half  believed. 
And  yet,  if  such  relationships  are  possible, 
there  would  be  some  present  advantages 
in  recognizing  them.  The  benefit  of 
w'omen’s  influence  over  men  has  long  been 
among  the  most  approved  commonplaces 
of  social  morality,  but  we  are  greatly  in 
want  of  some  new  medium  through  which 
it  may  make  itself  felt.  In  a  less  artificial 
society  it  acts  naturally,  and  almost  exclu¬ 
sively,  by  means  of  love  and  marriage,  but 
it  h.as  now  to  adapt  itself  to  a  civilization 
which  tends  more  and  more  to  make  very 
early  marriages  impossible  except  to  the 
favored  few ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
increased  freedom  of  modem  manners 
throws  the  sexes  more  together,  and  al¬ 
lows  of  greater  intimacy  in  their  inter¬ 
course.  If  this  intimacy  is  not  suffered  to 
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take  the  form  of  friendship,  if  it  is  to  l)e 
restricted  to  polite  generalities,  and  never  j 
permitted  to  wander  beyond  the  region  of! 
unmeaning  compliments  and  equally  un¬ 
meaning  disclaimers,  the  influence  of  wom¬ 
en  over  men  will  l)e  simply  injurious.  In¬ 
stead  of  making  either  better,  it  will  only 
make  both  more  frivolous ;  and  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  deeper  and  more  serious  feelings 
are  thus  excluded  from  ordinary  life,  they 
will  either  make  irregular  channels  for 
themselves  or  else  die  out  altogether. 
People  who  never  venture  below  the  sur¬ 
face  must  end  by  becoming  superficial. 
Again,  there  is  a  change  in  the  tone  of 
men’s  friendships  for  one  another  which 
points  in  the  same  direction.  They  are  not 
less  firm  or  less  lasting  than  they  were  I 
some  generations  back,  but  they  are  less 
unreserved  and  less  affectionate.  Lan¬ 
guage  which,  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  was 
habitually  used  of  and  to  men  has  now 
been  so  long  used  only  of  and  to  women 
that  its  original  employment  strikes  us, 
even  in  the  literature  of  the  time,  as 
something  forced  and  unnatural.  Xoman 
could  speak  to  a  friend  now  as  Shakspeare 
or  Sidney  might  have  spoken  to  one.  And 
the  character  of  our  confidences  to  our 
friends  has  undergone  a  corresponding 
change.  We  are  not  less  sure  of  their 
sympathy,  but  we  neither  expect  nor  desire 
to  have  it  put  into  words,  and  therefore  we 
instinctively  avoid  giving  the  least  e.vcuse 
for  its  expression.  Even  the  very  termi¬ 
nology  of  our  avowals  is  significant.  Our 
every-day  talk  would  not  fall  so  naturally 
into  slang  if  it  were  not  that  slang  favors 
the  reticence  in  which  modern  sensitive¬ 
ness  loves  to  cloak  itself.  We  are  not 
reticent  with  M'omen,  and  therefore  with 
women  we  have  no  need  to  talk  slang. 
When  Clive  Newcorne  pours  out  his  pas¬ 
sion  for  Ethel  to  Arthur  Pendennis,  all 
that  he  can  say  is :  “  Oh,  Pen  I  I’m  up  an¬ 
other  tree  now.”  Mr.  Thackeray  has  not 
recorded  the  terms  of  Pendennis’s  answer, 
but  we  have  little  doubt  it  was  either 
“  Hard  lines  for  you,  Clive,”  or  perhaps, 
with  a  shade  more  of  pathos,  “  It  must  be 
an  awful  nuisance.”  Probably,  when  Clive 
talked  to  Laura,  the  language  of  both  was 
less  symbolical,  and  though  Mrs.  Penden¬ 
nis  is  not  exactly  an  ideal  confidant,  we 
have  no  doubt  she  made  a  far  better  one 
than  her  husband.  And  let  no  one  under¬ 
rate  this  simple  receptiveness,  or  think  the 
faculty  of  listening  heartily  an  unimpor¬ 
tant  one.  At  all  events,  Lord  Bacon  did 


i  not  despise  it  when  hp  described  a  friend 
as  one  “  to  whom  you  may  impart  griefs, 

!  joys,  fears,  hopes,’su.spicions,  counsels,  and 
whatever  lieth  upon  the  heart  to  oppress 
it,  in  a  kind  of  civil  shrift  or  confession,” 
and  placed  “  the  ease  and  discharge  of  the 
fulness  of  the  heart  which  passions  of  all 
kinds  do  cause  and  induce  ”  among  the 
“  principal  fruits  ”  of  friendship. 

The  objection  most  commonly'  urged 
against  friendships  between  the  sexeJ  is, 
in  eflTect,  that  they  are  not  what  they  pro¬ 
fess  to  be.  .  “  Young  men  and  women 
never  stop  at  friendship,”  it  is  said  ;  “  they 
always  end  by  falling  in  love.”  A  very 
obvious  way  of  meeting  this  objection  is 
to  be  found  in  the  formula,  “  Well,  wh.at 
!  then  ?”  Supposing  that  the  friends  do 
end  by  falling  in  love,  where  is  the  harm 
of  it  ?  After  all,  friendship  is  not  a  bad 
stepping-stone  to  a  warmer  feeling.  There 
are  people,  indeed,  who  seem  to  think  that 
any  long  intimacy  between  lovers  is  a  posi¬ 
tive  evil — that  the  less  they  know  of  each 
other  before  they  are  engaged,  and  the  less 
time  they  have  to  get  to  know  each  other 
after  they  are  engaged,  the  better  for  all 
parties.  But  it  is  at  least  an  open  ques¬ 
tion  whether  friendship,  and  all  that  friend¬ 
ship  implies — intimacy,  esteem,  affection, 
knowledge  of  -  each  other’s  characters, 
’sympathy  with  each  other’s  tastes,  a  share 
in  each  other’s  pursuits — is  not  a  better 
preparation  for  marriage  than  an  acquaint¬ 
anceship  in  which  the  introduction  is 
effected  at  a  dinner-party,  and  the  proposal 
made  at  a  picnic,  while  the  intervening 
intercourse  consists  of  three  balls,  a  kettle¬ 
drum,  and  a  flower-show.  Nor  is  there  any 
conclusive  evidence  that  friendships  of  this 
kind  tend,  necessarily  and  inevitably,  to 
falling  in  love.  Occasionally’,  it  must  be 
admitted,  they  do  end  in  this  w.ay.  The 
frontier  line  between  sentiment  and  pas¬ 
sion  is  sometimes  so  faintly  traced  that  it 
is  hardly  recognized  until  it  has  been  fairly 
crossed.  And  at  prc.‘;eut  the  rarity  of  the 
relationship,  the  difficulties  which  are  often 
thrown  in  the  way  of  its  continuance,  the 
discouragement  it  usually  meets  with,  the 
very  excuses  which  are  put  forw-ard  to 
explain  it,  all  tend  to  increase  the  probabil¬ 
ity  of  such  a  termination.  Still,  in  spite  of 
all  these  opposing  influences,  instances  to 
the  contrary  are  not  very  infrequent ;  and 
that  they  should  be  met  with  at  all,  when 
so  little  favored  by  external  circumstances, 
is  lio  slight  proof  of  their  inherent  vitality. 
They  occur  oftenest  perhaps  in  the  case  of 
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cousins,  between  whom  there  is  often  the 
warmest  and  most  afFectipnate  intercourse, 
without  a  thought  of  any  further  connec¬ 
tion.  Aifd  yet,  so  far  as  tlie  chances  of 
marriage  are  concerned,  friendships  be¬ 
tween  cousins  stand  on  exactly  the  same 
footing  as  friendships  between  strangers  in 
blood.  Iloth  may  lead  to  marriage,  both 
sometimes  do  le.ad  to  marriage,  .and  in  this 
respect,  at  least,  an  objection  which  is  valid 
against  the  one  is  equally  valid  against  the 
other. 

Some  persons,  however,  may  be  disposed 
to  question  the  benefit  of  such  relations, 
even  if  the  danger  of  their  transmutation 
into  a  stronger  feeling  is  admitted  to  be 
exaggerated  or  imaginary.  Will  not  the 
tendency  of  increased  intimacy  between  ^ 
the  sexes  be  to  make  women  masculine  ?  { 
The  best  antidote  to  this  fear  will  be  to 
kfop  in  mind  the  foundation  on  which  such 
a  relationship  is  based.  We  have  seen 
that  women  cannot  find  their  friends 
among  themselves,  because  they  cannot 
supply  one  necessary  requisite  of  all  real 
friendship  ;  and  any  attempt  on  their  part 
to  divest  themselves  of  their  distinctive 
feminine  characteristics  would  consequent¬ 
ly  involve  the  s.acrifice  of  that  very  diversi¬ 
ty  of  character  which  difference  of  sex 
was  expected  to  secure.  Men  who  seek  in 
their  friends  the  complement  of  themselves 
are  not  likely  to  look  for  them  among 
“  strong-minded  ”  women,  who  have  fey- 
gotten  that  it  is  on  their  sex  that  every¬ 
day  life  depends  for  almost  all  it  has  of 
grace  or  beauty  ;  .or  among  fast  young 
ladies,  whose  highest  aim  is  to  reproduce, 
as  exactly  as  fashion  (and  a  little  more 
exactly  than  propriety)  will  allow,  the 
most  ephemeral  and  superficial  character¬ 
istics  of  their  male  acquaintance.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  greater  mistake 
than  to  assume  that  to  be  womanly  and  to 
1)6  frivolous  are  simply  exchangeable  ideas. 
A  girl  will  be  none  the  less  feminine  be¬ 
cause  she  has  some  serious  interests  in  life, 
none  the  less  graceftil  because  her  tastes 
have  a  wider  range  than  mere  schoolroom 
accomplishments,  none  the  less  attractive 
because  she  sympathizes,  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  shares,  in  ])ur8uit8  of  a  graver  kind. 
To  make  her  a  pleasant  partner  at  a  ball 
or  a  plea  ant  companion  at  a  dinner-table, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  either  of  these  du¬ 
ties  should  have  occupied  all  her  thoughts 
since  the  moment  the  invitation  was  ac¬ 
cepted.  Men  are  not  considered  unsuited 
for  society,  or  unable  to  bear  their  part  in 


conversation,  because  their  education  has 
had  a  wider  aim  than  merely  to  prepare 
them  for  the  drawing-room.  Small  talkers 
have  no  monopoly  of  tinall  talk.  And,  in 
like  manner,  the  hours  a  young  lady  spends 
over  history  or  science  will  give  purpose 
and  interest  to  her  mornings  without  in 
the  least  degree  unfitting  her  for  the  orna¬ 
mental  functions  of  the  evening. 

A  possible  exposure  to  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  and  unjust  criticism  is  a  rhore  formida¬ 
ble  obstacle  than  any  we  have  mentioned. 
Women  cannot  disregard  social  opinion, 
even  when  it  is  irrational ;  and  if  friendships 
between  the  sexes  were  likely  to  be  “talked 
about,”  it  M’ould  be  useless  to  say  anything 
in  their  favor.  The  persons  who  are  best 
fitted  for  them  would  be  just  those  who 
would  most  certainly  hold  themselves  aloof 
from  them.  But  in  this  respect  the  world 
gets  rather  hard  measure.  It  is  often 
charged  with  being  censorious,  when,  in 
reality,  it  is  only  impatient  of  absurditv. 
People  who  are  talked  about  commonly 
deserve  what  they  get.  They  may  not 
be  chargeable  with  any  serious  error,  they 
may  be  wholly  innocent  of  any  bad  inten¬ 
tion,  but  they  have  been  foolish,  and  their 
folly  has  met  with  its  reward.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  where  appearances  are 
much  against  a  woman,  it  is  her  own  fault 
that  they  have  become  so.  The  occasion 
of  scandal  is  usually  furnished,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  the  victims  of  it ;  and  a  little 
common  sense  on  their  part  would  have 
proved  an  effectual  barrier  against  mischief- 
makers.  But  people  who  respect  them¬ 
selves  generally  find  th.at  they  have  set  the 
fashion  of  being  respected,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  decision  in  dealing  with  public 
opinion  is  often  the  surest  w.ay  to  conciliate 
it.  The  world  is  so  far  like  he.aven  that 
it  admits  of  being  taken  by  storm ;  it  has 
so  much  of  the  nettle  in  it  that  it  is  safest 
to  grasp  it  firmly.  A  friendship  which  is 
avowed  without  being  obtrusive,  and  inde¬ 
pendent  without  being  affected,  which  nei¬ 
ther  courts  secrecy  nor  cares  to  thrust  itself 
into  notice,  will  never  be  likely  to  provoke 
any  injurious  comments.  At  the  worst,  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  a  score  of  such 
intimacies  will  give  half  the  opportunities 
for  scand.'tl  and  misunderstanding  which 
are  often  afforded  by  one  “  innocent  ”  flirt¬ 
ation.  At  all  events,  we  recommend  this 
question  to  our  readers  as  likely  to  furnish 
them  with  inexhaustible  material  for  a 
whole  season  of  croquet  -  ground  discus¬ 
sions. 
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Discussions  on  small  points  of  grammar, 
spelling,  and  pronunciation  are  very  fre¬ 
quent  in  these  islands;  though  not,  per¬ 
haps,  among  those  persons  whose  educa¬ 
tion  and  pursuits  have  qualified  them  to 
treat  such  subjects  to  the  greatest  ad  van- 1 
tage.  Officers  in  (he  army  and  navy,  sport¬ 
ing  men,  and  attorneys’  clerks  seem  to  be 
%  particularly  addicted  to  these  disputations, 
which  (generally  speaking)  are  character¬ 
ized  rather  by  the  loudness  than  the  rel¬ 
evancy  of  the  arguments  and  illustrations, 
and  are  terminated  by  a  bet  w’hich  is  never 
decided.  Men  of  literary  tastes  and  habits 
touch  these  matters  more  rarely  ;  partly, 
no  doubt,  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
rules  of  etiquette  are  not  often  discussed 
among  well-bred  people ;  partly  also,  per- 
haps,  from  a  fear  of  being  thought  iKjd.an- 
tictriflers,  who  attach  undue  importance  to 
insignificant  questions  because  they  are  in¬ 
capable  of  taking  an  interest  in  exalted 
themes ;  and  of  the  few  who  are  both  quali¬ 
fied  and  willing  to  assume  the  office  of 
>ublic  teachers,  the  majority,  unfortunate- 
y,  are  people  with  crotchets,  who  take 
aversion  to  particular  words  and  phrases, 
and  employ  themselves  on  the  vain  and 
unprofitable  task  of  proving  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  ought  to  be  something  differ¬ 
ent  from  w'hat  it  is. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  public 
ought  to  be  much  obliged  to  Dean  Alford 
and  Mr.  Breen  for  the  useful  and  entertain¬ 
ing  works  above  named ;  the  former  being 
(as  its  author  informs  us)  a  collection,  “  in 
a  considerably  altered  form,”  of  papers 
originally  used  as  lectures  at  Canterbury, 
and  afterwards  published  “  in  the  w'ide- 
Iv  •  circulated  periodical  entitled  Good 
\Vords."  That  we  should  entirely  agree 
with  every  one  of  the  opinions  expressed 
by  these  writers,  is  not  to  be  expected ; 
but  on  the  wdiole,  they  will  be  found  trust- 
w’orthy  guides  on  sundry  doubtful  ques¬ 
tions,  and  just  prosecutors,  judges,  and  ex- 
ecutionertkof  numerous  common  errors  and 
vulgarisms  in  spoken  and  written  English; 
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in  short,  the  aforesaid  disputants  cannot 
do  better  than  elect  them  joint  sUinding 
referees  of  all  their  bets— past,  present,  and 
future. 

Certain  it  is  that,  owing  to  various 
causes,  some  of  which  w'e  shall  presently 
mention,  the  w’ell  of  pure  sound  Englisli 
is  in  great  peril  of  permanent  defilement; 
and  any  duly  qualified  ])crson  who  has  a 
chance  of  being  listened  to,  can  hardly  do 
a  better  service  to  literature  than  by  writ¬ 
ing  such  books  as  those  before  us.  The 
need  of  such  monitors  is  pretty  obvious 
when  we  read  even  in  a  Royal  Speech  that 
“  the  territories  which  have  hitherto  been 
under  the  sway  of  the  King  of  Denmark 
should  continue  so  to  remain.^'*  They  must, 
however,  be  practical :  doctrinaires  and 
theorists  are  not  wanted.  To  state  clearly 
what  words  and  expressions  are,  or  are  not, 
good  English,  is  useful  inform.ation  ;  to  ii^ 
vestigate  the*  causes  which  have  led  to  the 
adoption  of  this  or  that  word  or  exjiression, 
is  an  interesting  branch  of  the  history  of 
the  language ;  to  protest  against  new  words 
or  forms  which  are  not  wanted,  or  which 
have  not  been  coined  in  the  true  mint,  is 
almost  a  duty,  while  they  are  yet  new,  and 
are  still  only  in  the  hands  of  the  conceited 

E retenders  who  have  introduced  them ;  but 
eyond  that  it  is  vain  to  go.  People  who 
write  essays  to  prove  that  though  a  word 
in  fact  means  one  thing,  it  mtght  to  mean 
another,  or  that  though  all  well-educated 
Englishmen  do  conspire  to  use  this  ex- 

Eression,  they  ought  to  use  that,  are  simply 
pres.  The  question  whether  any  w'ord 
or  phrase  is  or  is  not  good  English  is  strict¬ 
ly  a  question  of  fact.  Wo  are  a  little  apt 
to  fall  into  a  narrow  and  evroneous  tone  of 
criticism  from  the  circumstance  that  we 
have  most  of  us  received  our  first  notions  of 
grammar  in  connection  with  a  dead  lan¬ 
guage.  For  Latin  and  Greek  there  are 
fixed  standards  of  purity ;  at  any  rate,  con¬ 
ceivable  standards,  though  scholars  may 
■  dispute  as  to  where  the  line  shall  be  drawn ; 
but  for  a  living  Language  there  is,  and  can 
be,  no  standard  but  the  usage  of  educated 
men.  The  elegance,  accuracy,  and  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  language  in  use  among  a  j)eo- 
ple  depend  mainly  on  the  preservation  of 
a  pure  standard  of  speech  at  the  bar,  in  the 
pulpit,  in  Parliament,  and  as  far  ax  i)Ossible 
i)y  the  principal  newspapers — though  the 
jargon  of  the  daily  press  unhappily  acts 
more  commonly  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Our  Dean  says,  in  the  concluding  para¬ 
graph  of  his  book,  with  great  good  sense: 
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These  stmj  notes  on  spelling  and  speaking  ^ 
have  been  written  more  as  contributions  to  dis- , 
cussion,  than  as  attempts  to  decide  in  dou))tful 
cases.  ^The  decision  of  matters  such  as  those 
which  I  have  treated  is  not  made  by  any  one 
man  or  set  of  men ;  cannot  be  brought  about  by  ; 
strong  writing,  or  vehement  assertion :  but  de-  j 
pends  on  influences  wider  than  any  one  man’s  i 
view  and  taking  longer  to  operate  than  the  life  j 
of  any  one  generation.  It  depends  on  the  direc-  ■ 
tion  and  deviations  of  the  currents  of  a  nation's  | 
thoughts,  and  the  influence  exercised  on  words 
by  events  beyond  man’s  control.  Grammarians 
and  rhetoricians  may  set  bounds  to  language : 
but  usage  will  break  over  in  spite  of  them. 
And  I  have  ventured  to  think  that  he  may  do 
some  service  who,  instead  of  standing  and  pro¬ 
testing  where  this  has  been  the  case,  observes, 
and  points  out  to  othcr.s,  the  existing  phenom¬ 
ena,  and  the  probable  account  to  be  given  of 
them." 

Strange  to  say,  however  (or  rather,  not 
strange  at  all),  the  author  of  these  just  and 
sensible  observations  is  not  entirely  with¬ 
out  his  own  little  prejudices — cannot  en¬ 
tirely  help  feeling  that  certain  w'ords  have 
no  business  to  be  English,  though  he  can 
hardly  deny  that  they  are.  Thus  he  says 
that  the  expression,  a  superior  man,”  is 
an  odious  way  of  spe.aking  which,  if  “  fol¬ 
lowed  out  as  a  precedent,  cannot  but  vul¬ 
garize  and  deteriorate  our  language.”  Yet 
he  would  be  the  first  to  point  out  ’(in  any 
case  but  his  own)  that  it  is  no  argument 
against  the  admissibility  of  a  phrase  to  say 
that  it  does  not  allow  of  being  “  follow’ed 
out  as  a^recedent.”  lie  would  not  object 
to  speak  of  “  falling  in  love,”  because  we 
may  not  say  that  we  “  fall  in  hale.”  But 
any  stick,  as  the  proverb  goes,  will  serve 
to  beat  a  dog.  If  authors  with  crotchets 
would  Ifut  examine  a  page  of  the  first  book 
that  comes  to  hand,  and  say  candidly  how 
many  words  and  sentences  in  it  would 
stand  the  test  of  the  kind  of  criticism  wdiich 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  applying  to  their 
own  “favorite  aversions,”  we  are  per- 
su.aded  that  many  an  unprofitable  tirade 
might  be  saved. 

Butalthough  w'e  admittheforce  of  usage, 
which  is  continually  legalizing  expressions 
before  unknown,  or  proscribing  expressions 
once  familiar  to  our  forefathers,  w’e  are  en¬ 
titled  to  claim  that  these  innovations  should 
be  governed  by  the  usage  of  the  educated 
classes  and  not  of  the  illiterate  and  the 
vulgar.  A  conflict  is  always  going  on  be¬ 
tween  the  written  and  the  s^wken  language 
of  a  country — because  it  is  written  by  the 
more  cultivated  few,  it  is  spoken  by  the  less 
cultivated  many.  Those  who  write,  labor 


on  the  whole  to  preserve  the  traditions  and 
fences  of  the  language  :  those  who  speak, 
to  break  them  down.  Hence  in  colonies 
or  dependencies,  where  classical  standards 
are  unknown,  and  literature  itself  is  de¬ 
graded  to  the  lowest  forms  of  the  newspa¬ 
per,  the  corruption  of  the  language  is  lar 
more  rapid  than  with  us  ;  but  these  slang 
and  cant  phrases  of  Americans  and  Aus¬ 
tralians  tend  to  find  their  way  back  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  more  than  one  of  the  most  (ques¬ 
tionable  innovations  of  the  day  might  be 
traced  to  base  usages  of  this  nature.  Again, 
we  cannot  admit  the  authority  of  usage, 
when  it  is  clearly  opposed  to  the  very  prin¬ 
ciples  of  language.  There  is,  we  fear, 
ample  authority,  amongst  writers  of  the 
present  day,  for  the  irse  of  the  word  “  8U}>- 
plement,”  not  as  a  noun  substantive,  which 
IS  its  proper  meaning,  but  as  a  verb  active 
in  the  sense  of  to  supply  what  is  deficient, 
to  complete.  We  have  seen  it  used  of  late 
years  by  pi*elates  and  judges,  who  ought 
to  have  abhorred  such  a  solecism  ;  nay,  we 
will  even  confess,  so  infectious  has  it  be¬ 
come,  that  it  has,  once  or  twice,  crept,  not¬ 
withstanding  our  uttnost  vigilance,  into 
these  pages.  “  Supplement”  is  by  its  form 
the  thing  added  or  supplied,  not  the  act  of 
supplying  it.  You  might  just  as  well  say 
that  instead  of  appending  another  page  to 
your  book,  you  intend  to  appendix  it. 

We  have  already  hinted  that  men  of 
superior  education  are  sometimes  deterred 
from  instructing  the  public  in  the  rjght  use 
of  their  language  by  the  fear  of  being 
thought  triflers.  “But”  (says  the  dean) 
“  the  language  of  a  people  is  no  trifle.” 

“  The  national  mind  is  reflected  in  the  hational 
speech.  If  the  way  in  which  men  express  their 
thoughts  is  sfipsh(>d  and  mean,  it  will  be  very 
difficult  for  their  thougjits  themselves  to  escape 
being  the  same.  If  it  is  high-flown  and  bom¬ 
bastic,  a  character  for  national  simplicity  and 
truthfulness,  we  may  be  sure,  cannot  be  long 
maintained.  That  nation  must  be  (and  it  has 
ever  been  so  in  history)  not  far  from  rapid  dc- 
dine,  and  from  being  degraded  from  its  former 
glory.  Every  important  feature  in  a  people’s 
language  is  reflected  in  its  character  and  historj'. 

“  Ix)ok,  to  take  one  fiimiliar  example,  at  the 
process  of  deterioration  which  our  Queen’s  Eng¬ 
lish  has  undergone  at  the  hands  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Look'  at  those  phrases  which  so  amuse 
us  in  their  speech  and  books ;  at  their  reckless 
exaggeration,  and  contempt  for  congruity ;  and- 
then  compare  the  cliaracter  and  history  of  the 
nation.  .  .  .  Such  examples  as  this  (and  they 
are  as  many  as  the  number  of  the  nations  and 
their  tongues)  may  serve  to  show  that  language 
I  is  no  trifle.”  . 
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Agreeing  with  the  dean  that  language 
in  no  trifle,  we  do  not  think  it  neceanary  to 
mix  it  up  with  morals  and  politics ;  and  if 
he  means  that  the  deterioration  of  a  lan¬ 
guage  is  in  any  sense  a  cause  of  the  dete¬ 
rioration  of  the  national  character,  w’e  do 
not  agree  with  him.  The  same  canses  may 
produce  both.  The  preservation  of  the  pu¬ 
rity  and  force  of  our  noble  mother-tongue, 
for  its  own  sake,  appears  to  ns  a  sufficiently 
important  object  to  all  Englishmen,  or  at 
least  to  all  lilnglishmen  of  literary  tastes 
and  pursuits ;  and  we  do  not  think  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  further  afield  in  se'Sirch  of  a  war¬ 
rant  for  devoting  a  few  pages  to  the  cause. 
There  are,  indeed,  people  who  seem  to  be 
y  insensible  both  to  beauties  and  to  faults  of 
style,  and  to  be  able  to  take  in  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  a  book  (when  it  has  any)  equally 
well,  whether  it  be  well  or  ill  written ;  just 
as  some  persons  are,  or  profess  to  be,  in¬ 
different  to  cookery,  provided  they  are 
supplied  with  a  sufficiency  of  carbon  and 
so  forth ;  but  it  is  probable  that  even  these 
are  unconsciously  influenced  by  literary  de¬ 
fects  or  merits,  while  it  is  certain,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  people  of  sensitive  taste 
often  find  themselves  absolutely  debarred 
from  reading  a  book  at  all,  from  the  intol¬ 
erable  irritation  caused  by  an  affected  or 
otherwise  objectionable  manner. 

While  the  dean’s  W’ork  was  still  in  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  pages  of  Good  a  Mr. 

Washington  Moon  amused  himself  by  de* 
monstrating  that  while  he  undertook  to 
instruct  others,  the  author  was  himself  but 
a  castaway  in  matters  of  grammar.  He 
published  a  pamphlet  entitled  A  Defence 
of  the  Queen's  English  ;  the  dean  replied, 
of  course,  in  his  next  number ;  then  Mr. 
Moon  produced  a  second  defence  ;  and  a 
very  pretty  quarrel  ensued,  in  which,  it 
must  be  confessed,  neither  side  showed 
more  courtesy  or  good  taste  than  is  usual¬ 
ly  displayed  in  literary  squabbles.  As, 
however,  the  dean  has  been  w'ise  enough 
to  eliminate  the  bitter  parts  of  this  con¬ 
troversy  from  the  book  as  now  published, 
w'c  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  allude  to  it,  if  some  of  Mr.  Moon’s  re¬ 
marks  did  not  afford  examples  of  a  kind 
of  verbal  criticism  on  which  it  is  desirable 
to  say  a  few  w’ords,  inasmuch  as  it  is  of 
frequent*  occurrence,  and  both  erroneous 
and  mischievous. 

It  is  a  favorite  artifice  with  some  people 
who  are  determined  to  find  fault  with  a 
writer’s  language,  to  make  out  that  the 
words  are  so  arranged  as  Kvproduce  mean¬ 


ings  ludicrously  different  from  what  ho 
really  intended;  proceeding  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  no  sentence  is  corre<;t,  un¬ 
less  the  mere  syntactical  arrangement  of 
the  words,  irres|K*clive  of  their  meaning, 
is  such  that  they  are  incai>abie  of  having 
a  double  asjicct.  There  are  people  who 
think  it  just  and  facetious  to  sav,  for  in- 
8tanc(‘,  that  because  “  a  red  Indian’s  wig¬ 
wam  ”  means  the  wigwam  of  a  rod  Indian, 
therefore  “a  blue  sailor’s  jacket”  must 
mean  the  jacket  of  a  blue  sailor.  But 
what  do  they  mean  when  they  say  that  ? 
They  cannot  mean  that'.it  reaUy  produces 
that  idea  in  their  mind, 'or  could  produce 
that  idea  in  the  mind  of  any  human  being ; 
nor  that  they  believe  that  the  writer 
meant  to  produce  that  idea  in  their  mind, 
or  in  the  mind  of  any  human  being  ;  it  is, 
in  fact,  an  impossible  meanings  and  yet 
they  call  it  a  necessary  one.  Where  is 
the  law  which  creates  such  a  necessity  ? 
Nowhere.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  think 
that  all  sentences  must  be  framed  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  formula,  whatever  be  the  context. 
Provided  you  avoid  real  ambiguity,  you 
have  a  perfect  right  to  arrange  your  words 
in  any  order  which  the  idiom  of  the  English 
language  admits  of;  and  those  who  ex¬ 
amine  into  the  matter  for  the  first  time 
will  be  surprised  to  find  how  much  they 
are  always  guided  by  the  sense  in  attrib¬ 
uting  verbs,  pronouns,  and  adjectives  to 
their  right  substantives.  Anxious  writers 
may  rest  assured  that  they  can  safely  dis¬ 
regard  a  critic  who  says,  virtually,  I  ad¬ 
mit  that  I  understand  this  perfectly,  and 
that  everybody  else  understands  it ;  but  I 
assert  my  right  to  pretend  that  I  misun¬ 
derstand  it.  The  dean  met  some  criticism 
of  this  description  by  saying,  “  we  do 
not  write  for  idiots ;”  an  expression  on 
w’hich  JUr.  Moon  seized  with  some  exulta¬ 
tion,  as  giving  him  a  right  to  infer  that 
the  dean  called  him  an  idiot;  but  ob¬ 
viously  its  true  meaning  was,  that  a  writer 
•is  not  bound  to  write  as  if  he  was  writ¬ 
ing  to  idiots  ;  a  perfectly  just  remark,  and 
the  only  proper  answer  to  give  to  such 
frivolous  complaints.  If  a  man  w’rites  in 
a  way  which  cannot  be  misunderstood  by 
a  reader  of  common  candor  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  be  has  done  all,  as  regards  clear¬ 
ness,  that  can  be  expected  of  him.  To 
attempt  more  is  to  ask  of  language  more 
than  language  can  perform ;  the  conse- 
sequeiices  of  attempting  it  any  one  may 
see  who  M’ill  spend  an  hour  with  the  stat¬ 
utes  at  large.  Jack  was  very  respectful 
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to  Tom,  and  always  took  off  his  hat  when 
he  met  him.  Jack  was  very  rude  to  Tom, 
and  always  knocked  off  his  hat  when  he 
met  him.  Will  any  one  pretend  that  either 
of  these  sentences  is  ambiguous  in  moan¬ 
ing,  or  unidiomatic  in  expression  ?  Yet 
critics  of  the  class  now  before  ns  are 
bound  to  contend  that  Jack  sliowcd  his 
respect  by  taking  off  Tom’s  hat,  or  else 
that  he  showed  his  rudeness  by  knocking 
off  his  own.  It  is  useless  to  multiply  ex¬ 
amples  :  no  book  was  ever  written  that 
could  stand  a  hostile  examination  in  this 
spirit ;  and  one  that  could  stand  it  would 
be  totally  unreadable.* 

The  dean’s  arguments  and  advice  are 
mostly  given  with  reference  to  single 
words  and  phrases ;  Mr.  Breen,  after 
chapters  on  Composition  and  Blunders, 
has  one  on  Mannerism ;  but  neither  writer 
treats  very  fully  of  the  general  form  and 
style  of  modern  language.  These,  however 
(as  it  seems  to  us),  are  being  deteriorated 
to  a  serious  extent,  primarily  in  written 
English,  and  by  inevitable  contagion  in 
spoken  English  also  ;  and  it  n\ay  bo  w'orth 
while,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  cure, 
to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  corrup¬ 
tion,  and  to  call  attention  to  some  of  its 
developments.  We  do  not  propose  to  ad¬ 
vert  here  to  the  genuine  pecmliarities  of  in¬ 
dividuals.  Most  original  writers  have  some 
habits  of  expression  which  have  become 
Incurable,  and  whioh  the  world  of  readers 
at  first  tolerates,  and  after  a  while  often 
learns  almost  to  love,  for  the  writers’  sake. 
Argfiment  and  entreaty  are  alike  thrown 
away  on  these  chartered  libertines,  who, 
moreover,  have  got  a  habit  of  resenting 
as  an  impertinence  any  application  of  in¬ 
dependent  criticism  to  the  good  things 
that  they  may  vouchsafe  to  bestow  on  us. 
But  the  condition  of  the  current  literature 
of  the  present  day  is  such  that  there  is  a 
considerable  body  of  w'riters,  and  of  those 
whose  productions  are  most  widely  read, 
who  do  seem  to  bo  possibly  yet  amenable 
to  advice  and  correction.  It  is  a  fact 
(whether  to  be  deplored  as  a  national  mis- 
fi)rtuno  or  not)  that  “  literature  ”  is  daily 


•  It  is  not  meant  that  atl  Mr.  Moon’s  comments 
arc  of  this  kind.  Tl»o  dean’s  stylo  is  not  particu¬ 
larly  elegant  or  correct,  and  his  adversary  some¬ 
times  liits  him  hard  ;  l}csid(*8  in  one  or  two  caa<*s 
successfully  disputing  liis  judgments.  <  >n  tho  im¬ 
portant  (picstion  (for  instance)  whetlier  wo  slinuhi 
say  tlio  cat  jumped  on  to  the  chair,  or  on  tlie  chair. 
We  most  vote  against  tlie  di*an,  who  tmjustly  con¬ 
demns  the  former  expression. 
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'  becoming  more  and  more  of  a  profession  ; 
and  when  we  consider  how  small  compar¬ 
atively  is  the  number  of  those  who  read 
anything  besides  the  newspapers  or  cheap 
novels,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  at  least 
nine  tenths  of  all  that  is  read  in  any  given 
day  is  written  by  men  whose  first  consid¬ 
eration  is  to  produc.e  what  is  expected  of 
them,  and  to  give  satisfaction  to  their  em¬ 
ployers.  Such  men  have,  probably,  no 
literary  whims  of  their  own — indeed,  are 
rarely  sufficiently  advanced  in  literature 
to  be  capable  of  having  any ;  but,  being 
impressed  with  the  notion  that  certain 
forms  are  looked  for  by  the  public  in  the 
treatment  of  certain  subjects,  they  labo¬ 
riously  endeavor  to  obey  the  supposed  ex¬ 
igencies  of  their  vocation,  and  are  ever 
on  the  alert  to  catch  the  last  fashion,  and 
to  keep  up  with  their  competitors  in  the 
struggle  for  popular  favor;  and  thus  it 
happens  that  every  stray  trick  of  style 
which  may  chance  to  be  taken  up  by  any 
leading  writer,  is  now  eagerly  seized  on 
by  the  whole  rank  and  file  of  the  profes¬ 
sion,  and  indicted  on  their  readers  with¬ 
out  tact,  discretion,  or  mercy.  There 
does  seem  to  be  a  faint  hope  that  some 
few  of  these  humbler  workers  in  the  field 
of  letters,  who  sin  now  rather  from  a  mis¬ 
taken  sense  of  duty,  than  from  that  delib¬ 
erate  hostility  to  their  readers  which 
seems  to  actuate  some  of  the  fratornitv, 
may  be  led  to  amend  their  w’ays  by  a  few 
words  of  friendly  expostulation. 

The  dean  mentions  only  two  of  the  of¬ 
fences  now  prev.alent  in  the  w.ay  of  style; 
first,  the  use  of  inflated  and  pompous 
terms,  and  unnecessary  substitution  of 
words  of  Latin  descent  for  our  “  fine  m.an- 
ly  Saxon  ;”  secondly,  the  practice  of  inter¬ 
larding  English  with  foreign  words  and 
phrases.  There  are,  however,  many  oth¬ 
ers,  equally  if  not  more  worthy  of  casti¬ 
gation. 

One,  now  very  widely  in  vogue,  is  the 
eternal  use  of  the  present  tense  in  the  nar¬ 
ration  of  past  events.  This  artifice,  which 
when  used  very  sparingly,  and  by  a  mas¬ 
ter  hand,  may  add  occasional  variety  and 
liveliness  to  a  composition,  but  which  is 
not  in  accord.ance  with  the  idiom  of  the 
English  tongue,  is  now  adopted  throngh 
whole  columns,  whole  chapters,  whole 
volumes,  as  the  ordinary  forms  of  ordi¬ 
nary  narrative,  in  a  w.ay  that  is  really 
excruciating.  It  is  not  only  in  the  news¬ 
papers  and  their  ubi(|uitous  corresjmndents 
that  we  meet  with  this  abotniuation :  whole 
27 
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books  are  now  written  in  this  style,  not 
merely  books  of  personal  adventure  {in 
which  it  is  bad  enough),  but  grave  histor¬ 
ical  compositions.  In  a  work  of  no  small 
pretensions,  which  was  recently  before  us, 
descriptive  of  events  that  occurred  ui>- 
warda  of  two  hundred  yeai*s  since,  nearly 
the  whole  story  from  beginning  to  end  is 
written  in  the  present  tense,  as  though  the 
incidents  were  in  the  very  act  of  occur¬ 
rence.  This  evil  is  spreading,  and  unless 
it  is  arrested  reading  will  become  nearly 
impossible  to  all  lovers  of  pure  whole¬ 
some  English  :  it  is  even  beginning  to  as¬ 
sume  forms  still  more  hideous.  Some  of 
the  more  advanced  practitioners  of  the 
school,  feeling,  perhaps,  that  the  reader 
must  need  some  relief  from  the  ceaseless 
repetition  of  the  same  aflectation,  have 
hit  upon  the  ingenious  expedient  of  ob¬ 
taining  variety  by  going  a  step  further, 
and  recording  a  few  of  their  events  as 
being  not  only  present,  but  future ;  in¬ 
troducing  a  new  tense,  the  paulo-flrn<e-fu- 
turum,  or  pneteritum-propheticum,  for  the 
further  botheration  of  school-boys.  Thus 
the  writer  already  alluded  to,  wisliing  to 
tell  us  that  Lord  Bacon’s  wife  and  three 
sisters-in-law  w'ere  the  orphan  daughters 
of  Benedict  Barnham,  and  that  these  latter 
became,  by  marriage.  Lady  Castlehaven, 
Lady  Constable,  and  Lady  Soames,  ex¬ 
presses  his  meaning  by  saying  that  “  the 
four  young  girls  are  the  orphan  daughters 
of  Benedict  Barnham ;  that  Alice  is  the 
iirst  to  fall  in  love,  but  the  others  teill 
soon  be  in  their  turns  followed ;  that 
Elizabeth  will  marry  the  Earl  of  Castle- 
haven,  and  the  others  trill  become  iti  dtie 
time  Lady  Constable  and  Lady  Soames 
and  a  member  of  the  Alpine  Club,  having 
occasion  to  mention  that  on  a  certain 
Monday  in  August,  1860,  his  guide  made 
himself  very  useful  in  cutting  steps  in  the 
snow  and  ice,  can  devise  no  more  simple 
and  idiomatic  method  of  saying  so  than 
post-predicting  that  all  the  day  he  teill 
be  cutting  steps,  but  his  limbs  teill  show' 
no  signs  of  extra  exertion  continuing 
(of  course)  with  “we  ascend  a  narrow 
edge — the  snow  is  frozen  and  hard  as  rock 
— in  a  few  minutes  we  stop  and  rope  al¬ 
together,”  and  so  on.  Although  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  “irresistible  impulse”  as  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  acts  of  violence  is  denied  by 
some,  we  must  express  a  conviction  that 
the  impulse  to  toss  a  book  written  in  this 
style  into  the  fire  alter  two  pages,  is  one 
which  may  be  yielded  to  without  any 
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imputation  on  the  general  sanity  of  the 
reader. 

We  would  fain,  also,  denounce  a  style 
of  writing  now  much  affected  by  small 
humorists  which  it  is  not  easy  to  charac¬ 
terize,  but  which  appears  to  owe  its  ex¬ 
istence  to  two  leading  ideas  ;  first,  that  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  smart  on  all 
occasions ;  and  next,  that  smartness  is  to 
be  obtained  by  jerking  handfuls  of  sub¬ 
stantives,  adjectives,  and  adverbs,  uncon¬ 
nected  by  any  verb,  at  the  reader’s  head, 
as  though  to  furnish  him  with  the  rough 
materials  of  sentences,  which  he  is  to  link 
together  by  conjecture  as  best  he  may. 
A  writer  who  has  occasion,  for  instance, 
to  record  that  he  bought  a  pair  of  gloves 
at  a  shop  in  the  Strand,  now  thinks  it 
necessary  to  deliver  himself  in  some  such 
strain  as  this:  We  are  in  the  Strand. 
See,  a  haberdasher’s  shop.  Let  us  enter. 
On  the  right,  a  counter.  In  front  of  it,  a 
chair.  Behind  it,  a  smiling  shopman. 
Mustachioed,  of  course.  1  sit  down.  A 
pair  of  gloves,  if  you  please.  Light  yel¬ 
low.  Will  I  try  these  ?  Too  large.  Will 
I  try  a  second  pair  ?  Too  small.  A  third. 
A  wriggle,  a  thrust,  a  struggle  ;  they  are 
on  !  That  will  do.  Three  and  tenpence, 
did  you  say  ?  Thank  you,  sir.  Any 
other  article  ?  1  rise  and  resume  my 

umbrella.  Once  more  we  are  in  the 
Strand. — What  can  be  more  dreadful  than 
the  forced  levity,  the  jaunty  insolence,  of 
this  kind  of  composition,  or  rather  decom- 

Eosition !  One  longs  to  exclaim  with 

lamlet :  “  I..eave  thy  damnable  faces  and 
begin  !  ”  Tell  us  what  thou  hast  to  say, 
if  anything  thou  hast ;  and  if  not,  hold  thy 
peace. 

If  there  be  any  disciples  of  the  new 
school  who  are  not  yet  incorrigible,  let 
us  implore  them  to  believe  that  the  reader 
who  does  not  care  to  learn  that  they  or 
others  teent  to  a  place  w'ill  be  equally  in¬ 
different  to  a  statement  that  they  </<>,  or 
teill  go^  there  ;  that  the  preterite  tense  is 
quite  as  comic  as  the  present,  or  even  as 
the  future ;  that  the  omi.ssion  of  verbs 
adds  neither  perspicuity  nor  elegance  to 
agglomerations  of  the  other  parts  of 
speech  ;  and  that  Nothing  cannot  be 
made  to  assume  the  appearance  of  Some¬ 
thing  by  these  doleful  a-ssumptions  of 
gayety  and  laborious  imitations  of  easy 
originality. 

Another  new-fangled  mode  of  writing 
may  be  called  the  Parenthetico-Allusive 
style ;  it  is  much  used  by  the  authors  of 
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literary  notices  and  criticisms  of  books. ' 
The  cliief  characteristic  of  this  style  is  an  ! 
assumption  that  in  knowledge  and  intel-  i 
lect  the  reader  is  exactly  on  a  level  with  ' 
the  writer,  and  that,  consequently,  it  is 
unnecessary  for  the  latter  to  say  plainly 
what  h(f  means,  the  slightest  hint  being 
snfficient  to  convey  his  thought  to  the 
symjiathetic  brain  of  the  other ;  as  though 
the  most  important  function  of  critical  or  : 
didactic  writing  were  not  to  convey  in- : 
formation  or  instruction  from  one  who  is  j 
qualified  to  teach  to  another  who  desires  ^ 
to  learn,  but  to  prove  to  the  reader  that,  ' 
know  w'hat  he  may,  the  writer  knows  it, 
too. — Wo  all  remember  W’hat  Pope  said  j 
on  that  celebrated  occasion.  Now,  with-  i 
out  waiting  to  ask  the  question  which  j 
Hurleigh  asked  of  Sir  C.  Hatton  under 
circumstances  somewhat  similar  (though  j 
the  reference  to  the  hat — as  to  which  see  i 
D’Ewes’s  diary — certainly  made  some  dif-  i 
ference),  one  cannot  help  wishing  that  Pope  ' 
h.ad  rather  followed  the  example  set  by 
Buonarroti  (note  the  double  r  and  single 
t — we  have  not  forgotten  the  great  con¬ 
troversy  on  this  orthographical  difbculty, 
nor  the  triifmphant  confutation  by  Venturi 
of  the  heresies  of  Volpi  thereanent)  than 
have  fallen  into  the  common  error  so 
well  exposed  by  Fracastorius  (who  does 
not  remember  the  passage  ?) — and  so  on, 
and  so  on.  Surely  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  ask  why  on  earth  a  writer  who  assumes 
that  we  know  exactly  what  he  knows, 
recollect  exactly  what  he  recollects,  and 
understand  exactly  what  he  umlerstands, 
should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  ad¬ 
dress  us  at  all. 

Another  variety  of  this  style  is  noticed 
by  >rr.  Breen.  Ho  calls  it  the  Tally-ho, 
or  Nimrodian  style.  This  method  of 
composition  (he  says), 

“  Consists  in  starting  some  fresh  idea  at  the 
beginning  of  every  paragraph ;  in  losing  sight 
of  it  as  soon  as  it  is  started  ;  and  in  pursuing 
in  its  stead  the  first  stray  conceit  that  turns  up.  ! 
During  the  chase  the  reader  gets  occasional  ! 
glimpses  of  the  particular  notion  with  which  I 
tlie  writer  set  out  He  sometimes  even  fancies  ' 
that  he  is  once  more  on  its  track,  and  on  the  j 
jKiint  of  coming  up  with  it  But  he  soon  dis¬ 
covers  his  error ;  for  now  it  appears  that  the  ' 
writer  had  mistaken  one  idea  for  another,  and  ! 
had  lost  sight  of  the  old  in  his  pursuit  of  the 
new.  At  times  the  reader  is  hurried  on  in  a 
straight  lino.  At  others  he  is  dragged  through 
apparently  interminable  windings,  and  finds 
himself,  at  the  winding  up,  on  the  exact  spot 
whence  he  had  taken  his  (leparture.  The  great . 


l)eauty  of  this  style  consists  in  jumbling  in  one 
sentence  every  form  and  figure  of  speech.  Tlie 
longer  the  sentence,  the  more  ruggeil  its  con¬ 
struction,  the  more  intricate  its  involutions,  the 
more  gaps  it  jiresents  in  the  way  of  dashes,  the 
more  barriers  it  opposes  in  the  way  of  jiaren- 
theses,  the  more  fences  it  shows  in  compound 
epithets ;  the  more  pleasurable  will  be  the 
reader’s  excitement,  and  the  keener  his  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  author's  dexterity  and  skill.” 

Then  there  is  a  wyde  family  of  misde¬ 
meanors  which  may  be  called  the  Anglo- 
Gallic.  The  dean  (or  rather  the  writer 
whom  he  quotes)  touches  on  only  one  of 
these  when  he  complains  of  the  authors 
who  talk  of  a  fair  debutante  on  the  look 
“  out  for  tin  hon  parti,  accompanied  by 
mamma  en  grande  toilette,  though  entre 
nous,  she  Uroks  rather  ridee''  etc.  It 
seems  to  us  that  tliis  particular  member 
of  the  family  is  happily  rather  losing 
strength  ;  btit  some  younger  oflsets  from 
it  are  lamentably  vigorous.  One  is  the 
practice  adopted  by  some  fashionable 
writers  of  fiction  and  books  of  travel, 
of  recording  in  French,  Italian,  or  Ger- 
ma(ti  (as  the  case  may  be)  whatever  is 
said,  or  sujtposed  to  be  said,  by  French¬ 
men,  Italians,  or  Germans.  There  are 
novels,  and  clever  ones,  too  —  Currer 
Bell’s  VUlette\%  a  notf-ble  example  —  of 
which  a  large  proportion  of  the  dialogue, 
and  this  not  merely  in  the  parts  illus¬ 
trative  of  character,  but  even  in  the  parts 
containing  the  very  marrow  of  the  plot, 
is  thus  written  in  French  ;  presenting  the 
preposterous  spectacle  of  a  book  c.alled  an 
Knglish  book,  yet  unintelligible  to  an 
Englishman,  however  well  acquainted 
with  his  native  tobgue,  unless  he  happens 
to  have  learnt  that  of  a  certain-  foreign 
people  also.  Though  it  does  not  aggra- 
v<ato  the  bad  taste,'it  does  aggravate  4iie 
presumption  of  this  ottence  that,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  the  French  thus  in- 
trmluced  is  of  the  kind  which  Chaucer 
describes  as  being  “  after  the  scole  of 
Stratford  -  atte  -  Bo  we.”  Dr.  J  ohnson  re¬ 
lates  in  the  Rambler,  that  “  when  Lee 
was  once  told  by  a  critic  that  it  was  very 
easy  to  write  like  a  madman,  he  answered 
that  it  was  difficult  to  write  like  a  mad¬ 
man,  but  e.asy  enough  to  jwritc  like  a 
fool;”  and  certain  novelists  may  usefully 
bo  reminded  that  it  is  possible  to  w'rite 
what  is  not  English  without  writing  what 
is  Parisian.  But  a  still  worse  distortion 
than  even  this  has  lately  been  invented. 
A  something  is  now  coined  which  is  nei- 
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tlxer  French  nor  English,  but  a  third 
language  obtained  by  making  literal  trans¬ 
lations  of  the  words  forming  a  French 
sentence  without  any  attempt  to  convert 
them  into  the  corresponding  idiom  of  the 
English.  Thus  a  writen  who  wishes  to 
tell  us  that  one  Frenchman  invited  an¬ 
other  to  sit  down,  will  represent  him  as 
saying :  “  Give  yourself  tlie  pain  to  seat 
yourself ;  behold  a  chair !  ”  or  a  man  en¬ 
joying  the  morning  breeze  is  made  to 
exclaim :  “  How  the  air  is  good  to  re¬ 
spire.”  To  do  this  once  for  a  jest  is  well 
enough  ;  to  do  it  a  second  time  is  some¬ 
what  too  much  ;  but  to  go  on  hammering 
upon  the  same  vapid  pleasantry  through 
a  whole  volume  is  at  once  tedious  and 
irritating  to  the  last  degree.  Apart  from 
mere  imitation,  it  is  really  impossible, 
when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  to  discover 
any  other  motive  than  one  for  using  either 
the  English-French  or  the  French-English. 
“  Oui,  Monsieur^'  instead  of  “  Yes,  Sir,” 
or  “  Behold  me  !  ”  instead  of  “  Here  I 
am !  ”  cannot  be  easier  to  write,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  neither  pleasanter  or  more  intelli¬ 
gible  to  read,  and  is  a  violation  of  that 
consistency  with  its  own  conditions  which 
is  a  primary  rule  of  good  taste  in  all  the 
arts.  Let  th^se  who  do  not  fully  feel  the 
rifliculous  nature  of  this  practice,  just 
imagine  the  delighted  contempt  with 
which  they  would  seize  on  a  French  tale 
in  which  the  author  should  .adopt  a  simi¬ 
lar  means  of  displaying  to  his  countrymen 
his  familiarity  with  English.  What  amus¬ 
ing  extracts,  what  facetious  commenta¬ 
ries,  we  should  have :  what  complacent 
pity  for  the  extraordinary  infatuation  that 
leads  our  worthy  neighbors  to  suppose 
themselves  qualified  to  write  .about  Eng¬ 
land  and  tiie  English,  on  the  strength  of 
a  dictionary  and  a  month  in  London ! 

The  following  passage  may  pass  for  a 
sjHJcimen  of  a  somewhat  different  form  of 
the  new  Norm.an  invasion :  .  .  .  “The 
Minister  having  demanded  the  tribune, 
observes  that  in  presence  of  the  gr<avity 
of  the  situation  the  mobilization  of  the 
National  Guard  was  a  measure  of  neces¬ 
sary  precaution  against  the  eventuality  of 
a  tentative  of  disembarkation  on  the  lit¬ 
toral.  Of  two  things  one ;  either  the 
initiative  must  be  at  once  assumed,  what¬ 
ever  painful  preoccupations  it  may  excite, 
or  the  great  cause  of  the  solidarity  of  the 
{•copies  must  be  definitely  abandoned. 
(Profound  sensation.)  Interrogated  re- 
s]>eoting  the  concession  of  the  line  Passy-  j 
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Batignolles  to  the  Society  Jsibot,  the 
s|>eaker  called  in  doubt  the  exactitude  of 
the  details  put  in  evidence  by  the  honor¬ 
able  de])uty,  and  invoked  the  textual 
reproduction  of  the  project  of  law.  The 
measure  (he  said)  had  been  consecrated 
in  the  interests  of  the  future,  and  came  to 
establish  the  beginnings  of  a  new  hie¬ 
rarchy,  destined,  he  declared  it  formally, 
to  close,  in  a  brief  delay,  all  the  so  re¬ 
grettable  attributions  of  the  system  of 
to-day.  .  .  .”  It  must  be  admitted  in 
palliation  of  the  guilt  of  offenders  in  this 
style,  that  they  are  not  actuated  either  by 
childish  vanity,  or  by  a  twaddling  love 
for  the  sraall-beer  of  wit,  but  write  thus 
(for  the  most  part)  because  they  have  no 
time  to  write  better,  being  translators 
from  French  newspajiers  and  novels  under 
the  severest  pressure  from  the  printer ; 
but  the  injury  that  they  are  causing  to 
our  language  is  serious.  Addison  would 
certainly  have  found  it  difllcult  to  under¬ 
stand  -a  good  deal  of  what  is  now  daily 
done  into  English  (so-called)  from  the 
foreign  press. 

To  the  same  school  belongs  a  form  of 
expression  which  we  can  best  indicate  by 
.an  example:  “Born  in  1825,  our  hero 
went  to  Eton  in  1837:”  “  Examined  a.s 
to  his  accounts,  the  bankrupt  stated,”  etc. 
This  form  is  not  unfrequently  met  with 
now  among  the  M’riters  of  the  uneasy 
cliiss ;  those  who  seem  to  think  that  it  is 
their  business  not  to  use  their  language, 
but  to  make  it.  There  is  a  clumsy  allec- 
t.ation  about  this  which  makes  it  {larticu- 
larly  objectionable,  and  it  is  quite  un- 
idiouiatic.  What  Englishman  ever  spukc 
so?  Nobody  can  complain  of  the  adoji- 
tion  into  a  living  langu.age,  from  whatever 
source,  of  such  new  terms  as  the  progress 
of  art  and  science  really  requires,  where 
its  own  resources  are  unable  to  Buj>j)ly 
the  want;  but  there  is  no  justiAwition  for 
forcing  into  circulation  disfigured  coins 
from  abroad,  when  there  is  an  auqile  stock 
of  our  own  genuine  money  ready  for  use. 

Then  there  is  Editorialisin — for  if  we 
laugh  at  the  infirmities  of  others,  we  shall 
not  shrink  from  commenting  on  those 
which  more  particularly  aftect  periodical 
literature,  .and  are  indeed  rooted  into  its 
nature.  If  it  were  possible  to  suppose 
that  any  public  writers  desired  to  obtain 
over  the  unreflecting  an  ascendancy  to 
which  their  learning  and  virtue  did  not 
strictly  entitle  them,  one  might  insinuate 
that  their  rule  of  concealing  not  only  tlieir 
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personality,  but  their  individuality  also, 
under  the  mysterious  veil  of  the  plural 
number,  was  cunningly  devised  for  the 
express  purpose  of  effecting  that  object. 
By  the  use  of  this  method  the  reader  is 
impressed  with  a  notion  that  the  vaticina¬ 
tions  and  denunciations  laid  before  him 
proceed  from  some  infallible  oracle,  some 
fountain  of  Unerring  wisdom,  or,  at  the 
lowest,  from  some  body  of  sages  assem¬ 
bled  in  solemn  conclave  to  settle  the  affairs 
of  mankind;  certainly  not  from  anything 
like  a  fellow-mortal,  sitting,  perhaps,  in 
no  palatial  lodging,  and  biting  his  jwn  in 
anxious  search  for  the  materials  of  an  arti¬ 
cle  ;  dealing,  indeed,  with  the  fate  of  em- 

Kires  and  the  prospects  of  the  human  race, 
ut  thinking  chiefly  of  finishing  his  day’s 
or  night’s  work,  and  getting  to  bed.  It 
is  useless  to  s.ay  anything  to,  or  about, 
those  writers,  editors,  and  proprietors  (if 
any  such  there  be)  who  maintain  this  arti¬ 
fice  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  popu¬ 
lar  delusion  ;  but  there  are  many  compo¬ 
sitions,  especially  essays  in  perio<lical  pub¬ 
lications,  in  w’hich  by  custom  and  without 
any  unworthy  motive,  this  form  of  exjires- 
sion  is  deemed  to  be  necessary  ;  and  the 
spirit  of  unreasoning  imitation  leads  some 
writers  of  the  second  class  to  adopt  it, 
where  even  this  customary  necessity ‘does 
not  exist.  It  is,  however,  a  form  which, 
though  not  new,  h.as  never  obtained  with 
the  best  writers  ;  it  is  neither  elegant  nor 
convenient ;  and  there  is  really  no  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  why  it  should  not  be  aban¬ 
doned  by  all  those  who  now  use  it  only  in 
obedience  to  a  rule  established  nobody 
knows  how',  certainly  valued  by  none, 
and  distasteful  to  many.  Its  effects  are, 
indeed,  more  injurious  than  is  commonly 
suspected ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  it  tempts 
a  man  to  indulge  in  3^o«-ism  where  mod¬ 
esty  and  a  sense  of  propriety  would  have 
made  him  shrink  from  undisguised  ego¬ 
tism  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  its  spoils  all 
the  grace  and  charm  of  those  passages 
where  the  writer’s  own  peculiar  thoughts, 
actions,  or  experience  can  be  brought 
forward.  INIany  a  confident  assertion,  or 
dogmatic  impertinence,  now  uttered  under 
the  mask  of  plurality,  would  have  been 
modified,  had  the  writer  been  distinctly 
retninded  of  his  individiml  responsibility 
by  a  more  natural  form  of  speech ;  while 
the  interest  of  many  a  narrative  of  per¬ 
sonal  adventure,  or  record  of  personal 
recollections,  has  been  destroyed  by  this 
pompous  unsubstantiality :  “  W e  felt  that 


a  few  moments  would  decide  our  fate. 
We  were  totally  alone;  we  shouted,  but 
no  one  answered.  The  projecting  ledge 
on  which  we  had  contrived  to  support  one 
of  our  feet  was  now  slowly  giving  way  ; 
we  looked  down  ;  a  sheer  precipice  of  a 
thousand  yards  yawned  beneath  us ;  our 
hat  fell  off;  our  head  grew  dizzy  ;  our 
right  hand  was  rapidly  becoming  be¬ 
numbed  ...”  Pray  who  can  care  for  a 
Mr.  We  in  such  a  situation?  The  pas¬ 
sage  is  perused  with  frigid  indifference, 
as  not  aj)pealing  to  any  human  sympathy 
with  a  fellow-creature  ;  or,  if  any  feeling 
is  evoked,  it  is  one  perhaps  rather  resem¬ 
bling  satisfaction ;  a  vague  notion  that 
somehow  or  other  there  will  shortly  be 
one  newspaper -editor  the  less  in  the 
world. 

In  considering  the  perils  to  which  a 
language  is  exposed,  the  constant  influ¬ 
ence  of  corruption  from  colonial  sources 
must  not  be  overlooked.  Our  language 
circulates  much  as  our  blood  does.  It 
brings  back  with  it  to  the  heart  all  sorts 
of  impurities  from  the  extremities  to 
which  it  has  penetrated,  and  unfortunately 
nature  has  not  provided  any  lungs  for  the 
oxygenation  of  speech.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  point  out  whence  these  im¬ 
purities  arise — want  of  social  refinement, 
the  absence  of  literary  men  of  a  high  class, 
of  universities,  of  a  cultivated  bar  or  pul¬ 
pit,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  presence 
(in  some  cases)  of  an  aboriginal  population 
speaking  a  different  tongue,  are  sufficient 
to  account  for  them  ;  but  it  is  important 
to  observe  that  the  conditions  favorable 
to  their  adoption  in  the  mother  country 
are  greatly  on  the  increase.  It  would 
take  a  long  time  for  a  strange  word  or 
phrase  to  get  naturalized  here  by  word  of 
mouth  alone;  b^it  vast  quantities  of  print¬ 
ed  matter  now  pour  in  daily  from  the  very 
outskirts  of  civilization  ;  publishing  trav¬ 
ellers  take  ple.asure  in  reproducing  with 
minute  accuracy  all  the  uncouth  and  bar¬ 
barous  jafgon  that  they  hear  uttered ; 
and  when  printing  once  intervenes,  there 
is  no  saying  where  an  expression  may  be 
carried,  or  what  favorable  accidents  may 
enable  it  to  strike  root  and  flourish. 
There  seems  at  the  same  time  to  be  an 
unhealthy  passion  for  adoption  on  the  part 
of  the  public.  Two  or  three  years  .ago 
noboily  would  have  known  what  was 
meant  by  a  Sensation  Novel ;  yet  now  the 
term  has  already  passed  through  the  stage 
I  of  jocular  use  (a  stage  in  which  other  less 
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lucky  ones  will  sometimes  remain  for 
whole  generations),  and  has  been  adopted 
as  the  regular  comuiercial  name  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  product  of  industry  for  Mhicli 
there  is  just  now  a  brisk  demand.  Those 
considerations  should  put  us  on  our  guard, 
and  induce  us  to  be  as  surly  and  inhosj)ita- 
ble  as  possible  to  all  those  strange  sounds 
which  come  back  to  us  like  an  Irish  echo 
before  we  have  uttered  them  ourselves. 
With  regard  to  magniloquence  and  mis¬ 
use  of  words,  the  dean  remonstrates  ear¬ 
nestly  with  the  gentlemen ’who  will  talk 
of  “encountering  an  individual,”  “par¬ 
taking  of  refreshment,”  “sustaining  be¬ 
reavement  of  a  maternal  relative,”  and  so 
forth.  May  his  exhoitations  produce 
good  fruit !  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that 
folly,  conceit,  and  ignorance  are  not  pe¬ 
culiar  to  any  age  or  any  country ;  yet  in 
matters  of  literature,  the  present  times  do 
seem  to  be  specially  marked  by  the  bold¬ 
ness  with  which  sciolists  take  the  lead  as 
innovators.  The  study  of  langu.age,  as  j 
Professor  Max  Muller  observes,  is  proper- ' 
Iv  one  of  the  ]>hy8ical  sciences ;  but  the  | 
(jifficulties  of  future  philologers  will  be  j 
greatly  increased  by  the  intrusion  into 
modern  languages  of  chiinges  and  com¬ 
binations  which  have  got  there  by  no  nat¬ 
ural  process,  but  owing  to  conscious  and 
wilful  interference — chiefly,  too,  by  those 
who  have  no  business  to  interfere.  A 
long  list  might  be  made  of  words  which 
have  been  perverted  from  their  legitin\ate 
use  solely  by  the  operation  of  ignorance  I 
in  people  who  have  chosen  to  use  them 
without  knowing  what  they  meant.  It  j 
is  true  that  this  is  to  a  certain  extent  one 
of  the  necessary  consequences  of  the 
spread  of  literary  education ;  neverthe¬ 
less,  an  exhortation  to  modesty  and  cau¬ 
tion  in  this  respect  is  not  a  little  needed, 
especially  by  those  who  take  upon  them¬ 
selves  the  responsible  office  of  public  mon¬ 
itors  and  teachers.  The  profound  scholar 
(for  instance)  who  wrote  etceterm  the 
other  day  in  a  newspaper,  as  an  improve¬ 
ment  upon  etceteras^  may  be  usefully  re¬ 
minded  that  his  knowledge  of  the  plural 
of  musa  has  for  once  b^n  too  much  for 
him.  Not  that  professed  “literary  men” 
are  the  sole  offenders ;  everybody  who 
can  read  now  comes  forward  as  a  reform¬ 
er.  Thus,  some  philological  ironmonger 
having  discovered  that  chandelier  is  de¬ 
rived  t^rom  chandeHCf  and  holding  himself 
fully  qualified  by  education  and  position 
to  take  charge  of  the  English  language. 


I  has  determined  that  the  word  is  inappli¬ 
cable  where  gas  is  used,  and  triumphantly 
imposes  on  us  the  new  word  gasaUer ; 
\  forgetting  that  he  has  retained  half  of  the 
candle  in  the  second  syllable.  Another 
man  oflTers  to  supply  the  world  with  gas 
apparata.  The  word  Octoroon  (framed, 
wo  presume,  in  America)  presents  the 
same  blunder  as  the  gasalier ;  the  r  in 
Quadroon  belongs  to  the  root  significative 
of  four,  and  Okoon  wotdd  luive  been  a 
more  proper  form,  according  to  analogy. 
But  enough  of  these ;  it  is  needless  (as 
I  Dr,  Johnson  expresses  it  in  the  preface  to 
“Cymbeline”)  “  to  w’aste  criticism  on  un¬ 
resisting  imbecility,  upon  faults  too  evi¬ 
dent  for  detection,  too  gross  for  aggrava- 
'  tion.” 

A  few  words  of  special  remonstrance 
might  also  be  usefully  addre.ssed  to  two 
classes  of  authors — the  writers  of  fiction 
and  the  writers  of  history ;  no  satire  is 
intended  in  placing  them  together.  The 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  former  class 
must  now  indulge  in  egotizing  prefaces, 
giving  narratives  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  their  w’orks  were  compi)se<l, 
and  the  considerations  which  led  them  to 
conduct  the  fable  in  this  manner  rather 
than  in  that ;  or  making  statements  with 
all  the  formal  accuracy  of  the  specification 
of  a  patent,  of  the  precise  points  in  which 
the  author  claims  the  merit  of  originality. 
This  practice,  like  some  of  the  former 
ones,  IS  not  altogether  new,  but  it  is  dis¬ 
agreeably  on  the  increase.*  Thus,  such  a 
one  will  tell  the  reader,  by  way  of  enhan¬ 
cing  the  likelihood  of  his  Ule,  that  he  had 
at  first  thought  of  making  Lady  Arabella 
marry  Sir  Reginald,  but  had  afterwards 
determined  on  giving  her  to  Walter,  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  introduce  the 
death-scene,  which  he  happened  to  have 
by  him  out  of  another  manuscript  (for 
which  he  is  unable  just  at  present  to  find 
a  publisher) ;  or  that  it  may  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  know  that  down  to  last  Tuesday 
he  had  absolutely  not  determined  whether 
the  will  should  prove  to ’be  a  forgery  or 
not.  He  will  add,  perhaps,  that  this  t.ale 
is  in  some  respects  a  new  experiment  in 
fiction  ;  there  being,  so  far  as  he  is  aware, 

•  The  example  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  must  not  b** 
cited  in  justification  of  these  offences  ai^ainst  |3;ood 
taste.  His  prefaces  (it  should  l>e  remembered)  did 
not  accompany  his  novels  when  they  oritflnally 
came  out ;  they  are  only  literary  e^issip  addressed 
to  a  public  whom  ho  assumed  to  be  familiar  with 
the  books  themselves.  It  is  true  that  he  forgot 
the  case  of  future  g^enerations  of  readers. 
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no  previous  instance  of  a  story  in  which  I 
a  yonnff  man  is  represented  as  falling  in 
love  with  two  middle-siged  ladies  at  once, 
and  a  middle-aged  man  with  two  young 
ladies  at  once.  The  same  materials  in  i 
other  combinations  may  no  doubt  have  | 
been  used  by  other  writers,  but  of  the  | 
special  combination  he  claims  the  credit  i 
of  being  the  sole  inventor.  Surely  it  is  ! 
strange  that  a  man  with  any  respect  for  j 
his  art  should  thus  destroy  half  his  chance  ; 
of  touching  the  affections  merely  for  the  > 
sake  of  indulging  in  a  little  trumpery 
gossip  about  himself  and  his  intellect: 
how  can  a  writer  hope  to  move  the  pas¬ 
sions  who  deliberately  destroys  that  state  ■ 
of  mind  which  he  should  foster,  and  takes  | 
pains  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  inci¬ 
dents  placed  before  him  are  neither  the 
truth,  nor  due  to  the  warm  and  easy  flow  j 
of  inspiration,  but  are  the  labored  product ' 
of  cold  calculation,  the  unloved  progeny  ! 
of  a  brain  which  feels  no  genial  sympathy 
with  its  own  creations  ? 

To  pass  to  the  historians.  Errors  arising  I 
from  Ignorance,  prejudice,  or  stupidity  are  j 
not  w’ithin  our  jiresent  province  ;  but  the  j 
student  is  now  liable  to  be  misled  by  a ; 
practice  on  the  part  of  his  teachers,  which  ' 
regular  historical  criticism  docs  not,  per- 1 
haps  cannot,  always  deal  with,  and  which,  | 
unless  it  be  classed  among  faults  of  style,  ^ 
has  some  chance  of  escaping  due  reproba¬ 
tion  altogether.  We  refer  to  the  notion 
which  authors  now  seem  to  entertain  that 
it  is  necessary  to  make  their  works  attrac¬ 
tive  by  composing  them  in  the  style  of  his¬ 
torical  novels,  and  introducing  circumstan¬ 
tial  detSils  of  all  sorts  on  no  better  author¬ 
ity  than  their  own  imaginations.  The  his¬ 
torical  romance  is  going  out,  but  the  ro¬ 
mantic  history  is  coming  in.  There  are 
many  modern  historians,  and  those  the 
most  famous  and  popular,  whose  produc¬ 
tions  force  one  to  ask  at  every  turn,  “  How 
can  you  know  that?”  Yet  surely  the flrst 
requisite  in  a  history  is  that  it  should  be 
true ;  and  the  writer  who,  for  the  sake  of 
being  called  “  picturesque,”  or  “  graphic,” 
states  one  circumstance,  however  trivial, 
which  he  has  not  good  reason,  on  sufficient 
historical  evidence,  to  believe  to  bo  true, 
shows  himself  incapable  of  understanding 
the  duties  of  his  vocation.  If  it  is  once  to 
be  admitted  that  an  author  may  represent 
anything  as  having  actually  occurred,  only 
because  his  fancy  pictures  to  him  that  it 
may  have  occurred,  all  confidence  is  de¬ 
stroyed.  How  is  the  reader  to  know  when 


the  author  is  giving  him  fact  and  when  fic¬ 
tion  ?  One  would  have  thought  that  the 
onjustifiableness  of  such  a  practice  was  too 
obvious  to  require  demonstration  ;  yet  it  is 
sometimes  justified  on  the  plea  of  necessi¬ 
ty — the  necessity  of  making  books  “  read¬ 
able.”  This  is  the  sort  of  necessity  which 
compels  grocers  to  sand  their  brown  sugar. 

If  you  cannot  make  your  history  readable 
without  inserting  what  is  baseless,  you  had 
better  try  some  other  trade.  Then  it  is 
said  that  everybody  understands  where 
the  author  is  indulging  his  fancy,  and  where 
not.  But  that  is  not  the  case.  Readers 
of  high  literary  acumen,  and  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  subject,  may,  indeed,  often 
guess  that  there  would  be  no  answer  to  the 
“  how  do  you  know  that  ?” — but  the  great 
majority  of  readers  are  incapable  of  judg¬ 
ing  on  such  questions ;  and  surely  it  is  a 
monstrous  doctrine  that,  w'hile  we  arc  read¬ 
ing  history,  we  are  to  be  perpetually  on 
our  guard  to  sejiarate  that  which  we  are 
intended  to  believe  from  that  which  is  onljr 
intended  for  our  amusement.  It  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that,  without  any  intention  to  deceive, 
an  entirely  false  view  of  events  and  char¬ 
acters  may  be  conveyed  to  the  reader  by 
the  artificial  light  thus  thrown  over  them. 

A  very  flagrant  instance  of  this  sort  of 
trickery  has  just  been  perpetrated  by  two 
very  notorious  offenders  at  the  e.xpensc  of 
the  present  Duke  of  Manchester  and  of  the 
public.  The  duke,  with  a  due  regard  for 
thp  history  of  his  family  and  the  traditions 
of  his  house,  seems  to  have  thought  it  de¬ 
sirable  that  the  papers  collected  at  Kim- 
boltoii  by  successive  members  of  the  race  • 
of  Montagu  should  be  examined,  and  that 
such  of  them  as  are  of  historical  interest 
should  be  prepared  for  publication.  Fam¬ 
ily  papers  of  this  nature  are  the  moat  val¬ 
uable  materials  of  history,  provided  they 
are  placed  before  the  reader  in  a  plain,  in¬ 
telligible,  and  authentic  form.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  whose  assistance  and^ literary  skill 
the  Duke  of  IManchester  has  generously 
acknowledged  in  the  introduction  to  these 
volumes,  unfortunately  took  a  different 
view  of  their  functions.  Catharine  of  Ar¬ 
agon  died  at  Kimbolton,  and  accordingly 
“  Donna  Catalina  of  the  golden  hair  ”  is 
made  to  flourish  in  her  red  locks  and  far¬ 
thingales  through  a  volume  of  serai-intelli- 
ble  gibberish,  from  the  half  Moorish  city 
of  Alcala  de  Henares,  where  she  was  born, 
to  the  secluded  castle  “  eight  miles  from 
a  post  town  and  nine  miles  from  a  railway 
line,”  where  she  died.  It  is  scarcely  fair 
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to  the  late  Mr.  James  to  say  that  this 
strange  production  is  very  inferior  in  point 
of  taste  and  style  to  the  worst  of  his  once 
popular  romances.  It  is  simply  history 
gone  mad,  and  we  very  much  regret  that 
the  Duke  of  Manchester’s  excellent  inten¬ 
tions  should  have  been  so  very  injudicious¬ 
ly  fulhlied.  If  “liveliness”  is  only  to  be 
had  on  such  terms  as  these,  then  welcome 
dulness,  welcome  dryness,  welcome  an  old 
almanac,  anything,  provided  one  can  be 
sure  that  it  is  what  it  professes  to  be,  and 
that  the  author  does  not  deem  it  any  part 
of  his  business  to  cook  or  create  his  facts 
for  the  sake  of  being  picturesque. 

To  return  to  our  dean :  w’e  cannot  close 
this  article  l)ettcr  than  by  extracting  a  few 
lines  from  his  general  advice  to  his  re.aders: 

“Be  simple,”  (he  says,)  “be  unafTcctcd,  be 
lionest  in  your  speaking  and  writing.  Never 
use  a  long  word  where  a  short  one  will  do.  C'all 
a  spade  a  spade,  not  a  well-icnovn  oblong  iti$tru- 
ment  of  manual  industry.  .  .  .  Elegance 

of  language  may  not  be  in  the  power  of  all  of 
us ;  but  simplicity  and  straightforwardness  arc. 
Write  much  as  you  would  speak ;  speak  as  you 
think.” 

These  last  words  contain  the  key-note 
of  the  whole  theme.  It  is  affectation  which 
is  the  root  of  almost  all  offences  against 
good  language  and  good  manners.  The 
simple  and  uncouth  expressions  of  a  clown 
are  far  more  nearly  allied  to  the  ro.ot8  of 
cur  mother  tongue  than  the  highflown 
efforts  of  mannerists  and  euphemists ;  and  | 
j^Kmple  are  never  ridiculous  as  long  as  they  j 
are  contented  to  remain  themselves. 


Satordaj  Rtviair. 

Cll.\BIirS  TALES  or  THE  HALL.* 

So  long  as  poets  only  write  occasional 
pieces,  and  come  quickly  to  an  end  of  what 
they  have  to  say,  it  is  very  easy  for  them 
to  nvanage  with  no  other  subject  than  their 
own  feelings,  sorrows,  or  fancies.  But 
if  they  are  to  make  a  sustained  effort,  they 
must  have  a  subject  external  to  themselves, 
which  they  propose  to  treat  in  the  m.anner 
that  pleases  them.  Epic  poets  choose  sub¬ 
jects  great  enough  for  epics,  and  idyllic 
poets  choose  such  subjects  as  are  suitable 
for  idyls — that  is,  tales  of  hnm.an  adven¬ 
ture  or  suffering  where  the  interest  is  not 
quite  up  to  the  higher  level  of  the  epic. 

*  Tale*  of  the  Hall.  By  the  Rev,  O.  Ckabbk. 
London:  John  Murray. 


I  Of  these  subjects  none  are  more  natural  to 
I  the  modern  mind  than  tales  of  contempo¬ 
rary  life.  The  same  feelings  which  prompt 
us  to  depict  ourselves  in  prose  fiction  also 
lead  us  to  describe  in  verse  incidents  chosen 
from  that  daily  life  in  which  we  take  so 
strong  an  interest.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
these  incidents  of  d.aily  and  hourly  life  may 
be  treated  in  very  different  ways,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  bias  of  the  mind  that  treats 
them.  The  poet  may  stand  in  a  hundred 
different  relations  to  the  characters  whom 
he  introduces  into  his  talc.  He  may,  for 
instance,  make  them  and  their  story  the 
vehicle  for  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings. 
They  may  come  to  be  almost  lost  in  their 
narrator,  as,  for  example,  the  persons  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Kreursion  are  lost  and  swal¬ 
lowed  up  in  Wordsworth.  There  is  not 
much  of  incident  in  these  stories  of  the 
Hjccursion.,  there  is  not  much  that  can  l)e 
called  distinctively  poetry  in  the  treatment, 
but  there  is  an  unending  fiux  of  poetical 
philosophy,  very  lengthily,  but  sometimes 
powerfully,  exjtressed.  In  Knoch  Arden 
Air.  Tennyson  seldom  wanders  away  from 
the  talc  he  has  to  tell,  but  healw.ays,  or  at 
any  rate  in  the  better  passages,  gives  his 
tale  a  ]>oetical  form.  He  is  the  poet  telling 
a  tale,  whereas  Wordsworth  is  a  poet  seek¬ 
ing  in  the  outlines  of  a  tale  the  Ibrm  or 
excuse  for  his  philosophical  meditations. 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  both  of 
them  a  writer  of  a  wholly  different  turn — 
a  poet  who  tells  a  tale  as  a  tale  and  nothing 
more,  who  looks  on  it  neither  as  the  vehicle 
of  philosophy  nor  of  poetry,  but  who  simply 
tries  .to  produce  fiction  in  metre.  The 
merits  of  Crabbe  are  great  when  once  wo 
take  him  on  the  level  where  he  himself  was 
content  to  stand.  He  was  not  a  philoso¬ 
pher,  nor  in  any  high  sense  a  poet,  but  he 
could  tell  a  talc,  and  he  had  a  very  just 
perception  of  the  consi'qucnces  which  ought 
to  follow  on  the  attempt  to  tell  a  tale  in 
verse.  Ho  knew  when  metre  was  a  gain 
and  when  it  was  a  loss  to  him.  Perhaj)8, 
in  mere  power  of  conceiving  character  and 
arranging  incidents,  he  was  about  equal  to 
Aliss  Austen  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  and  nU’ 
merous  points  of  resemblance  between  the 
two  writers  will  present  themselves  to  any 
one  who  will  compare  their  respective 
works.  In  some  respects,  verse,  as  a  ve¬ 
hicle  for  narration,  rises  almve  prose,  and 
then  Crabbe  is  superior  to  Miss  Au.sten. 
In  many  and  in  more  re8{>ects,  prose  is  a 
better  vehicle  for  the  purimses  of  fictitious 
narrative  than  verse  is,  and  in  these  respects 
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Miss  Austen  rises  above  Crabbe.  Verse  the  world,  as  a  whole,  is  not  so  much  bad 
is  briefer,  more  taking,  more  incisive  than  as  silly,  and  life  is  not  so  much  terrible  as 
prose.  It  drives  little  epigrammatic  points  trivial  and  disappointing.  Still,  the  gloom 
more  directly  home.  It  arrests  the  atten-  is  relieved  by  some  bright  spots.  In  the 
tion  to  conversation  and  incidents  by  the  first  place,  there  is  family  affection,  and 
artificial  construction  of  metre ;  but,  on  the  especially  there  is  the  unfailing  kindness 
other  hand,  characters  are  less  drawn  out,  of  those  bound  to  each  other  by  near  ties 
mistakes,  blunders,  and  oddities  are  less  of  blood.  As  to  husbands  and  wives, 
shaded  off,  the  tone  of  everything  is  much  Crabbe’s  philosophy  seems  to  have  reveal- 
further  from  the  tone  of  real  life.  It  is  a  ed  to  him  that,  m  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
greater  effort  to  keep  up  with  verse  than  they  are  fated  to  get  tired  of  each  other, 
with  prose;  it  is  harder  to  understand,  and  That  love,  in  the  long  run,  discovers  its 
it  makes  us  exert  ourselves  to  fill  up  the  own  mistake,  was  almost  an  axiom  with 
blanks  it  leaves.  Therefore,  narrative  in  him ;  but  he  is  never  tired  of  painting  the 
verse,  as  iiiere  narrative,  will  never  be  so  effusive  affection  of  English  sisters,  or  the 
popular  a.s  narrative  in  prose,  and  Miss  reserved  but  trustworthy  friendship  of 
Austen  hasa  hundred  readers  where  Cnabbe  English  brothers.  Life,  too,  was  to  him 
h.as  one.  full  of  quiet  fun.  He  saw  the  oddities,  the 

The  Tales  of  the  Hall  were  published  qneerness,  the  little  ludicrous  follies  and 
when  Crabbe  was  an  elderly  man,  and  vanities  of  ordinary  people,  and  he  loved 
were  not  only  recognised  at  once  as  among  to  laugh  at  them  in  a  shrewd  gentle  way. 
the  best  and  most  characteristic  of  his  pro-  j  There  was  a  comedy  of  errors  going  on  all 
ductions,  but  as  embodying  in  a  moderate  I  around  him  ;  and  although  he  deplored 
compass  all  his  leading  views  of  life  and  j  the  errors,  he  enjoyed  the  comedy.  Lastly, 
morals.  They  had  been  gradually  worked  he  had  a  jirofound  belief  in  the  healing 
out  during  many  years,  and  were  tonched  and  sustaining  power  of  religion.  He  had 
and  retouched  until  they  satisfied  his  Judg-  very  little  theological  depth,  but  he  had 
ment.  They  summed  up  to  him  and  to  his  an  abiding  conviction  that  people  who 
readers  the  fruits  of  his  experience  and  of  tried  to  be  good  Christians  were  the  only 
his  feeling,  and  it  is  one  of  their  great  happy  people,  and  that  somehow  their  mis- 
charms  that  they  exhibit  with  so  much  cries  and  their  sufferings  were  always 
fidelity  and  simplicity  what  their  author  made  up  to  them.  A  man  who  views  life 
had  learnt  to  think  of  men  and  women  in  in  such  a  temper  views  it,  on  the  whole, 
the  sphere  of  English  life  with  which  he’  aright.  Crabbe’s  notions  are  sound  jiotions. 
was  acquainted.  Crabbe’s  view  of  the  There  is  much  crime  and  misery,  and  much 
world  was  not  what  would  generally  be  fun  in  the  world ;  and-  religion,  if  it  can 
called  a  poetical  view.  It  seemed  to  him  but  be  got  of  the  right  sort,  is  a  pearl  of 
a  place  full  of  stupid  mistakes,  bungles,  and  great  price.  No  one  can  quarrel  with  such 
errors.  The  men  he  paints  are  easily  led  a  view.  It  may  not  Embrace  all  that  is  to 
away  by  temptation,  the  facile  prey  of  de-  be  said  of  rural  society  in  modern  Eng- 
ceit,  full  of  meanness  as  well  as  of  better  land,  but,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  unassaila- 
tJiings,  silly  in  their  religion  .as  in  their  ble. 

worldly  conduct,  and  in  every  way  a  very  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  view  of  life  which 
unheroic  set.  His  women  are  almost  all  eminently  suits  tl^p  teller  of  tales.  Crabbe’s 
weak,  and  almost  all  coquettes.  That  philosophy  gave  a  thread  on  which  he 
women  say  what  they  do  not  moan,  and  could  easily  string  together  the  incidents 
mean  what  they  do  not  say,  was  the  great  of  a  story.  And  he  had  also  a  keen  sense 
truth  which  sixty  years  of  observation  of  of  how  a  story  ought  to  be  told,  when  to 
the  female  sex  had  taught  him.  No  one,  be  brief  and  when  to  be  lengthy,  how  far 
he  thought,  need  expect  to  bo  happy  in  to  Ije  comic  and  how  far  to  be  pathetic, 
tltis  world ;  for,  if  worse  misfortunes  do  how  far  description  can  really  describe, 
not  overtake  him,  his  own  folly  and  the  and  what  expressions  will  best  convey  the 
folly  of  his  neighbors  assure  him  a  constant  character  of  the  person  to  whom  they  are 
crop  of  troubles.  There  are  some  very  attributed.  He  very  rarely  fails  in  the 
bad  women  in  the  world,  he  lets  us  know,  management  of  his  machinery,  and  in  none 
tliough  he  very  seldom  notices  them  ;  and  of  his  stories  is  there  any  uncertainty  as 
a  great  many  b.ad  men,  of  whom  village  to  the  sort  of  persons  of  whom  he  is  speak- 
rutfians  moved  his  deepest  anger  and  pity,  ing.  He  generally  sets  himself  to  work 
and  village  fan.atics  his  deepest  scorn.  But  out  a  lesson,  and  although  he  often  chooses 
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to  work  out  IcBsonB  of  a  very  hnmble  kind,  I 
he  Bucceeds  in  bringing?  home  to  us  the  j 
lesson,  snch  as  it  is.  One  of  the  best  of  j 
the  Taki  of  the  Hall  is  called  “  Delay  has  . 
Dangers.”  The  moral  is,  that  weak  young  ' 
men,  when  they  are  engaged,  had  better  i 
marry  quickly,  or  they  will  flirt  with  some  i 
one  else  until  they  lose  their  old  love,  j 
This  is  not  a  very  elevating  subject  for  a  ; 
poet  to  take,  but  it  is  a  truth  of  daily*  life, ' 
and,  having  set  himself  to  illustrate  it,  \ 
Crabbe  enforces  it  with  great  point  and  i 
vivacity.  At  the  outset  of  the  story  he  ' 
does  indeed  indulge  himself  with  an  excur¬ 
sus  disproportionately  long  on  the  true  ; 
meiming  of  a  lady’s  “  5^0.”  This  is  exactly  | 
one  of  the  points  on  which  he  displays  an 
almost  comical  earnestness.  He  is  never  i 
more  business-like  and  serious  than  when 
he  unfolds  his  reasons  for  not  believing  too 
hastily  what  women  say.  Having  deeply  i 
considered  the  great  subject  of  female  co- 1 
quetry  and  the  best  means  of  foiling  it,  he  j 
gives  his  fellow-men  the  benefits  of  his  ex- 1 
perience,  and  in  passhgea  like  the  following  j 
he  places  on  record  his  conviction  that 
men  need  not  be  too  fainthearted :  { 

“A  downright  Ac  1  would  make  a  man  despair. 
Or  leave  for  kinder  nymph  the  cruel  fair ; 

But  ‘  No  !  because  I’m  very  happy  now, 

Because  I  dretd  th’  irrevocable  vow,  | 

Because  I  fear  papa  will  not  approve,  i 

Because  I  love  not — no,  I  cannot  love ; 

Because  you  men  of  Cupid  make  a  jest, 
Because— in  short,  a  single  life  is  l>e8t 
A  Xo  !  when  backed  by  reasons  of  such  force, 
Invites  approach,  and  will  recede  of  course. 

“  Ladies,  like  towns  besieged,  for  honor’s  sake, 
Will  some  defence  or  its  app<;arance  make ; 

On  first  approach  there’s  much  resistance  made. 
And  conscious  weakness  hides  in  bold  parade; 
With  lolly  look.s,  and  threat’nings  stern  and 
proud, 

‘  Come,  if  you  dare,’  is  said  in  language  loud. 
But  if  the  attack  be  made  ^ith  care  and  skill, 

‘  Come,’  says  the  yielding  party,  ‘  if  you  will 
Then  each  the  other’s  valiant  acts  approve. 

And  twine  their  laurels  in  a  wreath  of  love.” 

But  as  soon  as  he  has  got  over  this  pre¬ 
lude,  which  he  has  lengthened  from  a  sense 
of  duty  to  poor  creatures  who  otherwise 
might  not  know  when  their  mistress  was 
prepared  to  yield,  he  goes  on  rapidly  with 
his  tale,  and  in  a  few  lines  exposes  the 
temptation  to  which  his  hero  is  subjected. 
He  goes  to  stay  at  a  large  house  where 
there  is  a  niece  of  the  steward.  This  young 
woman  meets  Henry  in  one  of  the  large 
vacant  rooms,  and  this  is  the  way  in  which 
B^e  manages  to  captivate  him': 


“  But.  to  retrace  our  story,  still  we  say. 

To  this  saloon  the  maiden  took  her  way ; 

Where  she  beheld  our  Youth, and  frightened  ran. 
And  so  their  friendship  in  her  fear  began. 

“But  dare  she  thither  once  again  advance. 
And  still  suppose  the  man  will  think  it  chance  ? 
Nay,  yet  again,  and  what  has  chance  to  do 
With  this  ? — I  know  not ;  doubtless  Fanny  knew. 

“  Now,  of  the  meeting  of  a  modest  maid 
And  sober  youth  why  nee<l  we  Im;  afraid? 

And  when  a  girl’s  amusements  are  so  few 
As  Fanny’s  were,  what  would  you  have  her  do  ? 
Reserved  herself,  a  decent  youth  to  find. 

And  just  be  civil,  sociable,  and  kind. 

And  look  together  at  the  setting  sun. 

Then  at  each  other — what  the  evil  done  ?” 

In-  a  few  lines  w’e  have  here  the  whole  sit- 
u.ation  before  us,  and  it  is  given  with  a 
rapidity  w’hich  prose  could  not  possibly 
equal.  Prose  requires  that  the  padding  of 
the  story  shoidd  be  done  at  length,  and 
many  pages  of  a  novel  would  be  required 
to  explain  the  seeming  chances  by  which 
Fanny  contrived  to  throw'  herself  in  the 
visitor’s  w’ay.  In  the  course  of  time,  he 
begins  to  compare  Cecilia,  his  old  love, 
with  Fanny,  arid  the  feelings  with  which 
he  regarded  them  are  given  with  admira¬ 
ble  life  and  brevity : 

“  Cecilia  yet  was  mistress  of  his  mind. 

But  oft  he  wished  her,  like  his  F.anny,  kind  ; 
Her  fondness  soothed  him,  for  the  man  was  vain. 
And  he  perceived  that  he  could  give  her  pain ; 
Cecilia  liked  not  to  profe.s8  her  love. 

But  Fannj’  ever  was  the  yielding  dove ; 

Tender  and  trusting,  waiting  for  the  word, 

And  then  ^epared  to  hail  her  bosom’s  lord. 

“Cecilia  once  her  honest  love  avowed, 

To  make  him  happy,  not  to  make  him  jiroud ; 
But  she  would  not,  for  every  asking  sigh. 
Confess  the  llame  that  waked  his  vanity ; 

But  this  poor  maiden,  every  day  and  hour, 
lY ould  by  fresh  kin<lness  feed  the  growing  power; 
And  he  indulged,  vain  being!  in  the  joy. 

That  he  alone  could  raise  it,  or  destroy  ; 

A  present  good,  from  which  he  dared  not  fly, 
Cecilia  absent,  and  his  Fanny  by.” 

We  need  not  pursue  the  story,  but  these 
extracts  show  the  power  which  Crabbe 
had  of  making  verse  serve  his  purposes. 
He  does  by  means  of  it  what  he  could  not 
have  done  in  prose.  What  he  writes  can 
scarcely  be  called  poetry.  Prose  could 
produce  exactly  the  same  impression.  Miss 
Austen,  for  example,  could  have  sketched 
Cecilia,  and  Fanny,  and  Henry’s  feelings 
towards  both,  so  that,  as  a  description  of 
character  and  feeling,  there  would  have 
been  no  difference  betw’een  her  sketch  and 
that  of  Crabbe.  But  verse,  and  his  com- 
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mand  of  verse,  enable  Crabbe  to  draw  the 
sketch  in  a  nauch  briefer  and  more  effective 
way ;  and  a  command  of  verse,  and  an 
apprehension  of  the  purposes  it  may  serve, 
are  part  of  the  poet’s  art,  it  not  a  very  high 
part.  Hut  it  would  be  unfair  to  say  that 
Crabbe  was  only  in  this  sense  a  poet.  He 
often  gives  vent  to  feelings  that  every  one 
would  call  poetical.  ]\Iore  especially  the 

t metical  sentiment  was  -awakened  in  him 
)y  the  contrast  between  man  and  nature — 
by  the  indifference  with  which  nature  re¬ 
gards  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  by  the 
changes  which  man  sees  in  nature  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  state.  For  example,  the 
following  lines, describing  Henry’s  feelings 
as  he  looks  on  the  scenes  wheVe  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  visit  he  used  to  see  Cecilia 
in  everything,  and  where  he  now  sees  the 
record  of  his  loss,  are  full  of  pathos  and  of 
a  quaint  poetical  observation : 

“  That  evening  all  in  fond  discourse  was  spent, 
When  the  sad  lover  to  the  chamlwr  went, 

To  think*  on  what  had  passed,  to  grieve  and  to 
repent ; 

Early  he  rose,  and  looked  with  many  a  sigh 
On  the  red  light  that  filled  the  eastern  sky ; 

Oft  had  he  stood  before,  alert  ahd  gay. 

To  hail  the  glories  of  the  new-born  day : 

But  now  dejected,  languid,  listless,  low. 

He  saw  the  wind  upon  the  water  blow. 

And  the  cold  stream  curled  onward  as  the  gale 
From  the  pine-hill  blew  harshly  down  the  dale ; 

( )n  the  right  side  the  youth  a  wood  surveyed, 
With  all  its  dark  intensity  of  shade ; 

Where  the  rough  wind  alone  was  heard  to  move. 
In  this,  the  pause  of  nature  and  of  love. 

When  now  the  young  are  reari*<l,  and  when  the 
old. 

Lost  to  the  tie,  grow  negligent  and  cold — 

Far  to  the  left  he  saw  the  huts  of  men, 

Half  hid  in  mist,  that  hung  upon  the  fen; 

Before  him  swallows,  gathering  for  the  sea, 
Took  their  short  flights,  and  twittered  on  the  lea; 
And  near  the  bean-sheaf  stood,  the  harvest  done. 
And  slowly  blackened  in  the  sickly  sun  ; 

All  these  were  sad  in  nature,  or  they  took 
Badness  from  him,  the  likeness  of  his  look. 

And  of  his  mind — he  jiondered  for  a  while. 

Then  met  his  Fanny  with  a  borrowed  smile.” 

The  notion  of  a  lover  finding  things  more 
dreary  because  it  happened  to  be  the  time 
when  the  young  birds  had  just  been  fledg¬ 
ed,  could  only  nave  occurred  to  a  man  as 
fond  of  watching  rural  sights  and  sounds 
as  Crabbe  was,  but  it  also  could  only  have 
occurred  to  a  man  who  watched  the  com¬ 
mon  operations  of  nature  with  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  interest.  In  one  of  the  earlier  tales 
he  describes  his  own  early  youth  while 
pretending  to  describe  the  youth  of  one  of 
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the  characters  of  his  fiction,  and  the  gen¬ 
uineness  of  his  feeling  and  the  nicety  of  his 
observation  are  attested  by  the  confession 
of  humiliation  which  he  underwent  under 
the  unconcern  of  the  wild  birds  around 
him : 

“  I  loved  to  walk  where  none  had  walked  before 
About  the  rocks  that  ran  along  the  shore ; 

Or  far  beyond  the  eight  of  men  to  stray. 

And  take  my  pleasure  when  I  lost  my  way ; 

For  then  ’twas  mine  to  trace  the  hilly  heath. 
And  all  the  mossy  moor  that  lies  beneath ; 

Here  had  I  favorite  stations,  where  I  stootl 
And  heard  the  murmurs  of  the  ocean-flood. 
With  not  a  sound  beside,  except  When  flew 
Aloft  the  lapwing,  or  the  gray  curlew. 

Who  with  wild  notes  my  fancied  power  defied. 
And  mocked  the  dreams  of  solitary  pride.” 

The  strength  as  well  as  the  weakness  of 
Crabbe  are  exhibited  in  these  lines.  Most 
of  the  lines  are  cle.-iy,  simple,  and  vigorous, 
and  the  feeling  described  in  them  rises 
above  his  usual  height.  Hut  the  Hue, 

“  And  take  my  pleasure  when  I  lost  my  way,” 

is  an  instance  of  that  almost  childish  love 
of  little  turns  of  language  and  j)Iay8  upon 
words  which  w'as  so  happily  ridiculed  in 
Rejected  Addresses.  It  was  not  much  of 
an  exaggeration  when  the  sham  Crabbe  of 
the  Addresses  was  made  to  say,  of  the 
lamps  lit  in  the  evening,  that  they 

“  Start  into  light,  and  make  the  lighter  start” 

Crabbe  was  seldom  more  successful  than 
when  describing  the  characters  he  intro¬ 
duces  to  us.  Ordinarily  prose  narration 
breaks  down  here,  and  the  description  of 
heroes  and  heroines,  and  even  of  comic 
characters,  is  proverbially  tedious.  Hut 
verse,  with  its  superior  liveliness  and  brev¬ 
ity,  can  succeed,  although  prose  fails. 
There  are  many  excellent  sketches  of  char¬ 
acter  which  Crabbe  manages  to  give  in  a 
few  lines,  and  he  is  especially  successful 
where  he  is  intentionally  comic.  A  lover 
described  in  “  The. Sisters”  may  serve  as 
an  example : 

“  Thus,  thinking  much,  but  hiding  what  he 
thought, 

The  prudent  lover  Lucy’s  favor  sought. 

And  he  succeeded — she  was  free  from  art ; 

And  his  appeared  a  gentle,  guileless  heart ; 
Such  she  respected ;  .true,  her  sister  found 
His  placid  face  too  ruddy  and  too  round. 

Too  cool  and  inexpressive ;  such  a  face 
Where  you  could  nothing  marked  or  manly 
trace. 

”  But  Lucy  found  him  to  his  mother  kind, 
And  saw  the  Christian  meekness  of  his  mind  ; 
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His  voice  was  soft,  his  temper  mild  and  sweet, 
His  mind  was  easy,  and  his  person  neat  • — 

Jane  said  he  wanted  courage ;  Lucy  drew 
No  ill  fipom  that,  though  she  believed  it  too ; 

‘  It  is  religious,  Jane,  be  not  severe ;  ’ 

‘  W ell,  Lucy,  then  it  is  religious  fear.’ 

Nor  could  the  sister,  great  as  was  her  love, 

A  man  so  lifeless  and  so  cool  approve.” 

This  is  a  picture  of  a  young  man  which 
immediately  commends  itself  to  ns  as  con¬ 
sistent  and  complete ;  and  yet  his  invet¬ 
erate  snobbishness,  and  the  different  feel¬ 
ings  he  awakens  in  the  tamer  and  the  more 
romantic  sister  respectively,  are  touched 
off  in  a  very  short  space.  But  perhaps  the 
best  sketch  in  the  Tales  is  drawn  from  still 
humbler  life,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
any  one  except  an  incumbent  of  an  agri¬ 
cultural  p.arish  could  have  painted  the  vil¬ 
lage  swell  so  graphically  as  Crabbe  paints 
his  William  Bailey:  . 

“  But  with  our  vilUage  hero  to  proceed — 

He  read  as  learned  clerks  are  wont  to  read  ; 
Solemn  ho  was  in  tone,  and  slow  in  pace. 

By  nature  gifted  both  with  strength  and  grace. 

“Black  parted  locks  his  polished  forehead 
pressed ; 

His  placid  looks  an  easy  mind  confessed : 

His  smile  content,  and  seldom  more,  conveyed ; 
Not  like  the  smile  of  fair  illusive  maid. 

When  what  she  feels  is  hid,  and  what  she  wills 
betrayed. 

“  The  lighter  damsels  called  his  manner  prim. 
And  laughed  at  virtue  so  arrayed  in  him  ; 

But  they  were  wanton,  as  ho  well  replied. 

And  ho]>ed  their  own  would  not  be  strongly  triotl. 
Yet  was  he  full  of  glee,  and  had  bis  strokes 
t)f  rustic  wit,  his  repartees  and  jokes; 

Nor  was  averse,  ere  yet  he  pledged  his  love. 

To  stray  with  damsels  in  the  shady  grove ;  . 
When  he  would  tell  them,  as  they  walked  idong. 
How  the  birds  sang,  and  imitate  their  song ; 

In  fact,  our  rustic  had  his  proper  taste. 

Was  with  peculiar  arts  and  manners  graced — 
And  Absolon  had  been,  had  Absolon  been 
chaste.” 

The  picture,  however,  is  not  complete 
without  the  addition  qf  the  lines  in  which 
the  young  woman  with  tvhom  he  keeps 
company  describes  him.  She  is  rather 
inclined  to  be  smart  and  vain,  fur  which 
he  rebukes  her,  on  which  she  fires  up  and 
replies: 

“  And  what  is  proud,”  said  Frances,  “  but  to 
stand 

Sinmng  in  church  and  sawing  thus  your  hand  ? 
Losing  at  heaven  above,  as  if  to  bring 
The  holy  angels  down  to  hear  you  sing? 
And  when  you  write,  you  try  with  all  your 
skill. 

And  cry,  no  wonder  that  you  wrote  so  ill ! 


For  you  were  ever  to  yourself  a  rule, 

And  humbly  add,  you  never  were  at  school.” 

This  is  amusing,  and,  indeed,  Crabbe  is 
hardly  ever-  dull.  lie  seldom  interests  us 
profoundly,  but  he  tells  tales  in  verse 
which  are  readable  as  tales,  and  very  few 
writers  of  tales  in  verse  have  done  this, 
lie  entertains,  interests,  and  diverts  us, 
and  sometime  thrills  us  with  a  touch  of 
unexpected  power  or  poetry.  But  he  is 
not  widely  read,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
he  ever  will  be.  Fiction  in  verse,  as  fic¬ 
tion,  is  not  equal  to  fiction  in  prose,  and 
he  is  not  great  enough  as  a  poet  to  make 
his  tales  read  for  their  poetry.  The  Ex¬ 
cursion  is ,  dreary  and  prolix,  but  it 
breathes  the  spirit  of  a  great  mmd,  and 
is  full  of  flashes  of  high  and  unquestion¬ 
able  poetry.  We  cannot  know  w’hat 
Wordsworth  was  unless  Ave  read  and 
study  it.  But  then  it  was  worth  while 
to  go  through  much  trouble  and  pain  to 
understand  Wordsworth,  whereas  reading 
or  not  reading  Crabbe  is  only  like  reading 
or  not  reading  an  excellent  but  forgotten 
novel.  It  is  pleasant  and  admirable  if  we 
take  it  up,  but  it  remains  almost  an  acci¬ 
dent  whether  we  take  it  up  or  not. 
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THE  CIRCASSI.VN  EXODUS.* 

A  GRiKvors  calamity  has  befallen  a 
brave  nation  little  known  to  the  British 
public,  but  invested  with  that  romantic 
interest  which  always  attaches  to  deeds 
of  daring,  to  an  unstained  cause,  and  to 
an  unequal  struggle,  -maintained  by  a 
nation  in  defence  of  its  liberty  and  inde¬ 
pendence.  “  It  is  apparent,”  Lord  Napier 
writes  on  tlie  23d  of  M.ay  last,  “  that  the 
Russian  government  have  long  taken  an 
absolute  resolution  at  any  risk  to  remove 
the  whole  of  tlie  (Circassian)  mountain¬ 
eers  still  in  arms  from  their  native  places. 
The  system  pursued  has  been  for  two 
years  past  to  move  the  itroops  and  the 
Cossack  forts  and  the  settlements  slowly 

•  The  Tran»-Caue<utian  Campaign  of  tlie  Turkieh 
Army  under  Oincr  Patha.  By  Lawruice  Olipua.n  .  . 
London.  186S. 

PafrioU  and  Filibu*ter».  By  Lawresce  Olipiiant. 
London.  1860. 

Trans-CaHeaeia.  By  Baron  von  Kaxeiiausen. 
London.  1854. 

Papers  respecting  the  Settlement  of  Circassian  Emi¬ 
grants  in  Turkey.  Preaented  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty.  1864. 
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but  surely  up  the  valleys  which  pour  their 
waters  northwards  to  the  basiit  of  the 
Koiiban,  dispossessing  the  indigenous  in¬ 
habitants  at  every  step  until  at  last  the 
highest  fastnesses  have  been  reached,  and 
the  people  inhabiting  the  watershed  have 
been  pushed  over  into  the  valleys  sloping 
southward  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  have 
carried  the  savage*  and  sequestered  peo¬ 
ple  of  those  regions  in  masses  to  the 
coast.”  From  the  co.ast,  as  we  know', 
they  are  flying  by  tens  of  thousands  across 
the  sea,  to  j)erish  by  famine  and  disease 
under  the  well  me.ant  but  clumsy  and  in¬ 
adequate  protection  of  the  Turkish  gov- 
•  eminent.  But,  although  attention  has 
now'  been  for  the  first  lime  generally 
called  to  what  is  p<a8sing  in  the  Caucasus, 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
depopulation  by  Russia  of  the  regions 
lying  about  those  venerable  mountains 
has  only  now  begun. 

After  the  allies  left  Sebastopol,  the 
Tatar  population  of  the  Crimea  found 
their  condition  unendurable,  and  they 
were  the  first  to  fly  from  the  Russian 
yoke,  and  to  seek  refuge  on  the  hospitable 
soil  of  Turkey.  They  did  not  come  in 
very  large  numbers,  so  that  this  emigra¬ 
tion  was  comparatively  manageable,  and 
a  number  of  them  w'ere  located  in  the  Dob- 
roja,  in  a  new  town  or  settlement  called 
Mcjidieh,  where,  on  the  whole,  they  have 
prospered. 

Next  came  the  emigration  of  the  Tatars 
of  the  Kouban  in  180 1-02,  caused  by  .an 
order  given  by  the  Ru-ssian  government. 
This  order  was  one  of  unexamjiled  and 
needless  severity.  A  large  population 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  Russian  terri¬ 
tory  at  a  fixed  date.  These  unfortunate 
iieople  were  compelled  to  abandon  their 
homes,  to  travel  with  their  wives  and 
children,  and  to  land  in  a  new  country  in 
mid-winter.  The  fixing  of  a  term  at  the 
expiration  of  which  they  were  obliged  to 
depart  had  the  efl'ect  of  depriving  them  of 
all  their  property,  for  they  could  obtain 
no  price,  or  bjit  a  vile  price,  for  their 
cattle  and  such  things  as  their  neighbors 
saw'  that  they  must  abandon,  since  they 
could  not  transport  them.  They  landed 
.at  Constantinople  and  other  parts  of  Tur¬ 
key  in  the  midst  of  snow,  sleet,  and  rain, 
and  the  mortality  among  them  was  exces¬ 
sive.  .^\t  that  time  it  was  not  possible  to 


•  We  do  not  concur  in  Lord  Napier’s  use  of  this 
term. 


take  a  w'alk  in  the  afternoon  at  Constan¬ 
tinople  without  meeting  numerous  coffins 
of  little  children.  Those  Turks  w'ho  were 
familiar  with  the  exaggerated  statements 
of  the  Russian  organ  Le  N'urd^  and 
with  the  humanitarian  cry  so  sedulously 
fostered  by  Russian  diplomacy,  for  edicts 
giving  equality  to  the  Rayahs,  made  bit¬ 
ter  remarks  upon  the  reciprocity  shown 
ly  Russia,  and  upon  the  indifference  of 
Europe,  and  asked  if  the  humanity  of 
which  they  had  heard  so  much  ought  not 
to  have  interfered  here.  This  expulsion 
of  the  Tatars  was  unnecessary,  for  they 
were  a  harmless  and  pacific  people.  The 
pretext  assigned  by  Russia  for  the  meas¬ 
ure  was,  that  they  maintained  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  mountaineers,  and  assisted 
them  in  defying  the  imperial  pow'er ;  for 
these  Tatars  occupied  the  country  to  the 
north  of  the  Caucasus,  between  it  and  the 
River  Kouban,  and  their  expulsion  was  a 
strategic  measure  taken  with  a  tiew  of 
circumscribing  and  hemming  in  the  moun¬ 
taineers  of  the  Caucasus.  Other  Tatars, 
however,  besides  those  of  the  Kouban, 
have  been  driven  away  or  have  followed 
their  brethren,  and  the  ^luscovite  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Rus¬ 
sia  complain  of  the  loss  of  a  sober  and 
industrious  .agricultural  population  whom 
it  is  not  easy  to  replace. 

These  wholesale  expulsions  .are  tradi¬ 
tionary  with  the  Russian  government.  In 
the  last  century,  during  the  reign  of  the 
Empress  Catharine,  the  Kalmuks  w’ere 
driven  by  the  tyranny  and  petty  persecu¬ 
tions  of  Russian  officials  to  migrate  from 
the  shores  of  the  Volga,  and  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  Chinese  dominions.  When 
they  set  out  they  filled  twenty-eight  thou¬ 
sand  tents,  but  only  h.alf  their  number 
reached  the  Chinese  territory. 

In  considering  these  acts  of  systematic 
barbarity  jierpetrated  by  the  Russian 
government,  it  is  impossible  not  to  re¬ 
member  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from 
Spain  in  1010.  History  has  already  con¬ 
demned  the  severity  and  impolicy  of  that 
measure.  According  to  the  most  trust¬ 
worthy  calculations,  of  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  Moors  who  were  expelled,  only  a 
fourth  survived.  The  Jews  were  driven 
from  Spain  in  1492,  by  a  decree  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  and  Is.abella ;  many  of  them  found 
shelter  at  Constantinople,  and  to  this  day 
half  the  Israelites  in  that  capital  and  in 
Smyrna  speak  the  Spanish  language  ;  the 
other  half,  who  also  fled  from  persecution, 
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are  of  a  later  immigration,  and  s])cak  | 
Polish.  But  with  the  severity  of  these  ' 
me.asures  the  parallel  ends:  the  Russian 
government  cannot  plead  in  excuse  the 
fierce  fanaticism  which  animated  the  In¬ 
quisition  before  whose  mandates  the 
Spanish  monarch  found  it  necessary  to  i 
bow.  Spain,  moreover,  was  ejecting 
those  whom  she  considered  as  intruders 
in  spite  of  eight  hundred  years  of  occupa- 
.tion  of  the  soil ;  but  Russia  is  herself  the 
intruder  into  the  Tatar  steppes  and  Cir¬ 
cassian  mountains,  and  if  there  is  any 
teaching  in  tl»e  progress  of  time,  the  Mus¬ 
covite  government,  at  the  end  of  two 
centuries  and  a  half,  is  fur  less  excusable 
than  that  of  Spain.  It  may  not  be  too 
much  to  say  that  the  indifference  of 
Europe  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Kouban 
T.atars  emboldened  Russia  to  proceed  to 
the  conscription  .at  Warsaw,  by  which 
she  forced  the  I’oles  into  insurrection, 
and  thereby  furnished  herself  with  a  pre¬ 
text  for  the  extensive  deportations  of  Poles 
to  Siberia  —  to  be  followed,  shortly,  per¬ 
haps,  by  the  expulsion  of  the  population 
from  whole  provinces,  if  it  should  appear 
that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  apathy  and 
endurance  of  Europe. 

From  ignorance  of  the  ethnography  of 
the  Caucasus,  much  misapprehension  ex¬ 
ists  with  regard  to  the  Circassians,  and 
consequently  blame  M’.as  unfairly  cast 
upon  them  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean 
War  for  not  supporting  us  more  effi¬ 
ciently.  When  Englishmen  talk  of  Circas¬ 
sia,  they  use  that  term  for  the  Caucasus, 
which  they  consider  as  one  country ; 
whereas  the  E.a6tern  and  Western  Cauca¬ 
sus,  which  are  divided  by  the  jjass  of 
VLadi-Kavkas,  are  entirely  distinct,  and 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Caucasians 
again  are  subdivided  into  nations  which 
are  by  no  means  homogeneous.  The 
error  of  the  prevailing  ideas  respecting 
the  Caucasus  will  be  understood  .at  once 
if  we  imagine  ourselves  as  considering 
the  inhabitants  of  Chamouni,  the  Tyrolese, 
and  the  people  about  Laybach,  as  one 
nation,  from  whom  a  common  and  com- 
bine<l  .action  was  to  be  expected.  Four 
distinct  languages  are  spoken  in  the  Alps 
between  Geneva  and  Laybach,  and  in  the 
greater  "range  of  the  Caucasian  chain  the 
various  dialects  are  far  more  numerous. 
Sheikh  Shamyl  is  usually  spoken  of  as  a 
Circassian,  whilst  in  reality  he  had  no  re¬ 
lations  with  the  Circassi.ans.  He  was 
himself  a  Tchetchen,  and  had  united  the 


Lesghis,  the  Tchetchenes,  and  the  Daghe- 
stanlys  iti  a  confederation  against  Russia; 
the  p»»oper  name  for  the  region  of  his  ex¬ 
ploits  is  D.aghestan,  which  is  a  general 
ex[)res8ion  for  the  eastern  j)art  of  the 
Caucasus,  and  there  is  little  communica¬ 
tion  Initween  Daghestan  and  Circassia  or 
the  western  part  of  the  Caucasus  running 
from  Anapa  to  Batum,  so  that  during  the 
war  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  for 
one  from  the  West  to  reach  Sheikh  Shamyl. 
The  name  Ciro.assian  is  derived  from 
Teherkess,  and  designates  the  people 
dwelling  in  the  mountains  overh.anging 
the  Black  Sea,  and  3Iingreli.a,  or  the 
country  watered  by  the  Phasis,  These 
are  the  tribes  whose  unfortunate  fate  we 
have  now  to  deptore. 

The  Circassians  pro|)er  are  Mussulmans, 
as  are  also  the  Lesghis  and  Daghestanlys ; 
there  are  some  Christiana  among  the  Os¬ 
setes,  and  some  of  the  mountaineers  are 
s.aid  to  be  in  a  primitive  state  of- igno¬ 
rance,  but  it  would  perhaps  be  more  cor¬ 
rect  to  say  of  those  whose  creed  is  doubt¬ 
ful,  as  of  the  Arnauts,  th.at  their  national 
sentiments  weigh  more  with  them  thati 
those  of  religion.  The  chief  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  Caucasians  is  personal  courage, 
and  indifference  to  enormous  odds  against 
them  in  a  fight.  It  happened  some  years 
ago  that  nine  or  ten  Circassians  in  the 
Russian  service  escaped  into  Prussia, 
where  they  thought  themselves  safe,  but 
on  their  being  claimed  as  deserters,  the 
Prussians  undertook  to  deliver  them  up, 
and  readers  of  the  newspapers  may  re¬ 
member  how  they  refused  to  surrender 
and  were  all  killed,  after  having  destroyed 
many  times  their  own  number  of  Prussian 
soldiers.  For  many  years  the  Russian 
post  from  Georgia  had  to  be  escorted 
through  the  pass  of  Vladi-Kavkas  by  .a 
strong  detachment  with  artillery.  The 
struggle  between  Russia  and  the  moun¬ 
taineers  has,  it  is  well  known,  being  going 
on  for  many  years,  and  although  the 
stronger  nation  has  been  gradually  ad¬ 
vancing,  yet  except  wheu  the  Russians 
have  succeeded  in  taking  a  village,  the 
loss  h.as  always  been  greater  on  the  side 
of  the  aggressors.  Last  year  some  can¬ 
non  and  ammunition  w’ere  introduced  into 
Abkhasia,  and  though  the  people  were 
not  able  to  make  much  use  of  the  artillery 
from  want  of  practice,  the  stimulus.given 
by  this  encouragement  and  succor  was 
such  that  after  receiving  it  they  won  nine 
successive  victories  over  the  Russians. 
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Neverthelesp,  since  that  time  murrain  ’ 
amongst  their  cattle  and  famine  have  ut¬ 
terly  ruined  their  cause;  they  have  not 
been  conquered,  but  have  been  reduced 
by  starvation  to  the  lamentable  condition 
which  is  exciting  the  pity  and  horror  of 
Europe. 

In  considering  the  political  state  of  the 
Caucasus,  two  questions  present  them¬ 
selves  :  Why  has  England  abandoned  the 
Circassians,  in  spite  of  the  sympathy 
wrung  from  us  by  their  perseverance  in 
a  patriotic  struggle  ?  and  why  has  Russia 
persisted  so  long,  and  at  such  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  men  and  treasure,  in  the  attempt 
to  extend  her  dominion  over  barren  moun¬ 
tains,  the  inhabitants  of  which  could  not 
leave  their  strongholds  to  attack  her,  even 
had  they  the  desire  to  do  so? 

It  will  be  remembered  that  shortly  after 
the  Porte  declared  war  against  Russia,  in 

1853,  news  arrived  that  the  Turkish 
troops  had  taken  Shefketil  or  Fort  St. 
Nicolas,  the  nearest  Russian  military  post 
to  the  Turkish  frontier;  after  that,  a  Brit¬ 
ish  naval  force,  acting  with  the  Circas¬ 
sians,  reduced  the  other  Russian  forts 
along  their  seaboard  ;  and,  lastly,  Anapa 
was  taken,  and  the  mountaineers  came 
down  into  that  ])lace,  which,  however, 
was  restored  to  Russia  at  the  peace.  Let 
ns  now  recall  what  was  done  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  government  with  regard  to  Circassia, 
either  with  a  view  to  securing  its  inde¬ 
pendence,  or  for  the  immediate  object  of 
carrying  on  the  war.  In  the  s|)ring  of 

1854,  a  military  officer,  a  colonel  in  the 
Bolivian  service,  was  appointed  British 
commissioner  to  the  Circassians,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Constantinople.  His  qualitic.a- 
tions  for  this  appointment  were  summed 
up  by  a  diplomatist  in  these  words — “  that 
the  Andes  are  very  high  mountains  in 
Bolivia,  and  that  the  Caucasus  is  also  a 
chain  of  very  high  mountains.”  Whilst 
at  Constantinople  the  colonel  had  inter¬ 
views  with  some  of  the  Circassian  envoys, 
upon  whom  he  tried  to  make  an  impres¬ 
sion  in  the  following  manner.  He  laid  a 
dollar  upon  the  table,  and  then  attempted 
to  transfix  it  with  a  Sheffield  bowie-knife. 
The  first  attempt  was  more  detrimental  to 
the  embassy  mahogany  than  to  the  dollar. 
After  these  diplomatic  arguments,  not 
taken  from  ])recedents  in  Wicquefort,  the 
colonel  proceeded  to  the  Crimea,  where 
ho  seized  with  cholera,  and  returned 
to  Therapia  to  die.  A  captain  in  the 
navy  was  next  sent  out.  This  appoint¬ 


ment  was  not  much  happier  than  the 
former  one — for  the  captain  had  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  country  or  its  peojde,  and  was 
physically  incapacitated  for  the  rough  life 
in  Circassia.  His  diplomatic  education 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  same 
source  as  that  of  the  colonel,  for,  on  ar¬ 
riving  in  Circassia,  he,  with  much  pomp 
and  circumstance,  loaded  a  six-barrel  re¬ 
volving  rifle  before  the  assembled  Circas¬ 
sians,  and  fired  it  off.  All  the  six  barrels,* 
it  is  said,  went  off  at  once,  and  the  Cir¬ 
cassians  raised  a  shout  of  derision.  Now, 
these  mistakes  arose  from  national  preju¬ 
dice,  and  the  European  would  be  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  in  both  cases ;  for  Caucasian 
daggers  and  swords  are  of  better  temper 
than  the  Sheffield  blades,  Lesghi  gun-bar¬ 
rels  are  famous  throughout  the  Caucasus 
and  in  I’ersia,  and  a  Circassian  horse¬ 
man,  even  at  full  gallop,  would  use  his 
rifle  with  more  effect  than  would  most 
Europeans.  Towards  the  end  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1854,  however,  a  better  appoint¬ 
ment  was  made,  and  !Mr.  Lungworth, 
w’hose  character  and  previous  career  fully 
qualified  him  for  the  post,  was  sent  to 
Anapa.  As  this  town  is  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Caucasus,  he  could  have 
no  communication  with  the  Uaghestanlys 
under  Sheikh  Shamyl  at  the  other  end  of 
the  chain.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  this 
absence  of  communication  in  mind  with 
reference  to  the  peace  made  by  Sheikh 
Sh.amyl  with  the  Russians,*  for  it  was 
alleged  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  the 
reason  why  no  provision  had  been  made 
for  the  Circassians  of  the  Black  Sea 
coast  in  the  stipulations  of  the  tre.aty  of 
Paris,  that  they  had  not  assisted  us  effi¬ 
ciently.  Meantime,  other  circumstances 
operated  so  as  to  neutralize  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  might  have  been  derived  from 
the  Circassians,  and  such  as  diminished 
both  their  energy  and  the  sympathy  felt 
for  them  in  England.  In  the  first  place, 
no  proclamation  or  manifesto  was  put 
forth  calling  upon  them,to  cooperate  with 
the  allies,  and  promising  to  include  them 
in  the  negotiations  which  should  take  place 
at  the  end  of  the  war.  Some  jealousy 
was  shown  by  the  allies  with  regard  to 
the  supremacy  of  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
notwithstanding  that  this  was  more  prom¬ 
inently  put  forward  by  the  Circassians 

*  This  was  aftcT  he  had  arrauged  tlie  ransom  of 
liis  8on.in  exchanjje  for  his  prisoners  the  Georgian 
princesses  and  their  French  governess,  whose  ac¬ 
count  of  that  transaction  has  been  published. 
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themselves  th.an  by  the  Porte.  But  the 
most  impolitic  measure  of  all  was  that  at 
this  time  some  good  people  thought  the 
opportunity  one  not  to  be  neglected  for 
putting  down  what  they  called  the  Cir- 
iuissian  slave-trade,  and  pressure  M’as  put 
upon  the  Porte,  and  a  hrmnn  obtained 
prohibiting  the  trade.  The  con8e(juence 
was  intense  disgust  at  Constantinople, 
whicli  was,  perhaps,  felt  still  more  strong- 
’ly  by  the  Circassians,  who  considered  that 
the  western  allies  were  interfering  with 
them,  and  were  as  little  friendly  to  them 
as  the  Russians.  Even  if  the  trade  had 
been  such  as  the  allies  supposed,  surely 
this  was  not  the  moment  to  raise  the 
question.  But  the  fact  is,  this  interference 
arose  from  the  nii8ap])rehen8ions  which 
grow  out  of  names  wrongly  applied. 
Europeans  have  given  the  name  of  slave 
to  the  Circassian  damsels  who  come  to 
Constantinople,  and  have  invested  them 
with  that  interest  and  compassion  which 
justly  belongs  to  those  victims  which  'no 
law  protects  from  the  caprice  of  a  master 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
truth  is  far  otherwise. 

“  The  purchase  and  sale  of  women,”  says 
Baron  Havthausen  (p.  8).  “is  deeply  rooted  in 
the  customs  of  the  nation ;  every  man  buys 
his  wife  from  the  father  or  from  the  family.* 
On  the  part  of  the  woman  ny  shame  is  attached 
to  the  transaction,  but  rather  a  sense  of  honor. 

.  .  .  In  her  own  country  a  Circassian 

girl  lives  in  a  state  of  slavish  dependence  on 
her  father  and  brothers ;  her  position  is  there¬ 
fore  raised  when  a  man  demands  her  in  mar¬ 
riage,  and  stakes  bis  fortune  to  obtain  her. 
The  Eastern  girl  sees  in  her  purchase-price  the 
test  of  her  own  value ;  the  higher  the  olfer,  the 
greater  her  worth.  The  purchase  of  women 
being  the  common  practice  among  the  Circas¬ 
sian  tribes,  the  slave-dealers,  to  whom  they  are 
.sold,  are  to  be  regarded  simply  as  agents,  who 
dispose  of  them  in  marriage  m  Turkey.  Their 
parents  know  that  a  better  lot  awaits  them 
there  than  at  home,  and  the  girls  willingly  go 
to  Turkey,  where,  as  this  traffic  has  existed  for 
years,  they  constantly  meet  their  kindred.” 

We  are,  therefore,  «ot  surprised  when 
the  baron  tells  us  tiiat  on  one  occasion 
when  he  was  himself  present,  a  vessel 
having  been  captured  with  some  Circas 
sian  girls  on  board,  the  girls  were  olfered 
their  choice — to  be  sent  back  to  their  own 
country  under  safe  escort,  to  marry  Rus- 

*  The  Circasdan  buys  his  wife,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  is  ubliged,  pro  fomtd,  to  steal  lujr,  and 
carry  her  off  privately.  Tliis  is  the  ouly  reputable 
manner  of  obtaining  possession  of  the  bargain. 


sians  or  Cossacks  of  their  own  free  selec¬ 
tion,  to  go  with  the  baron  to  Germany 
where  all  women  are  free,  or  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  captain  of  the  ship,  who  would 
sell  them  in  the  slave-market  at  Constan¬ 
tinople — unanimously,  and  without  hesi¬ 
tation  they  exclaimed  :  “  To  Constanti¬ 
nople  to  be  sold.” 

Our  owm  traveler  Mr.  Olipliant  says  ol 
some  Circassian  damsels  whom  he  saw  at 
their  inouiitaiu-homo : 

“  We  laughingly  asked  some  of  these  young 
ladies  if  tliey  would  come  with  us  to  Stam- 
boul ;  and  tlieir  eyes  sparkled  with  delight  at 
the  idea,  as  they  unhesitatingly  e.xpresscd 
their  willingness  to  do  so.  A  Circassian  young 
lady  anticipates  with  as  much  relish  the  time 
when  she  shall  arrive  at  a  marketable  age,  as 
an  English  young  lady  does  the  prosjiect  of 
her  first  London  season.  But  we  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  possibility  of  their  forming  any 
more  of  those  brilliant  alliances  which  made 
the  young  ladies  of  Circassia  the  envy  of 
Turkeydom.  The  effect  is,  in  fact,  very  much 
the  same  as  that  which  an  act  of  Parliament 
would  have  in  this  country,  forbidding  any 
squire’s  daughter  to  marry  out  of  her  own 
parish,  thus  limiting  her  choice  to  the  curate, 
the  doctor,  and  the  attorney,  and  the  result  in 
all  probability  will  be  anything  hut  beneficial 
to  the  morality  of  the  community,” 

The  truth  is,  that  the  Circassians  are 
in  the  habit  of  sending  their  daughters 
to  Constantinople  for  an  establishment, 
an  inducement  which  is  commonly  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  some  xveight  even  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Tlie  girls,  upon  their  arrival  at 
Constantinople,  are  almost  without  ex¬ 
ception  respectably  married,  and  it  is  ri¬ 
diculous  to  use  the  words  “  slaves  ”  or 
“  slavery  ”  in  such  cases.  * 

Having  effected  this  sentimental  re¬ 
form,  we  left  the  Circ.a8sians  to  their 
fate.  The  causes  which  led  to  their 
abandonment  by  England  may  be  sum¬ 
med  up  in  these  words — absence  of  poli¬ 
cy  on  the  part  of  the  government,  ami 
ignorance  and  indifference  on  the  part  of 
the  nation.  As  we  have  seen,  no  means 
were  taken  by  a  -judicious  choice  of 


*  The  first  attempt  tlwt  was  made,  pci‘ha|>s  from 
benevolent  motives,  but  certainly  under  a  tliorough 
mistake,  to  interfere  witli  the  so-called  Circassian 
slave-trade,  was  in  the  time  wlien  Lord  Ponsonhy 
was  our  ambassador  at  Constantinople.  It  is  said 
tliat  he  replied  tliat  lie  did  not  well  know  how  he 
could  execute  his  instructions,  for  the  Turki.sh 
Foreign  Minister  and  two  of  the  other  Ministers 
were  themselves  Circassian  slaves,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  for  him  to  tell  them,  or  to  make  them  un¬ 
derstand,  that  tliey  held  a  degraded  position. 
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figents  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  Cir- 
cassip,  and  to  direct  public  opinion  to¬ 
wards  what  ought  to  have  been  done  for 
that  country  and  what  it  was  practicable 
to  do.  The  Turkish  army  was  uselessly 
detained  in  the  Crimea,  instead  of  being 
left  free  to  act  in  a  congenial  field  of  ope¬ 
rations  ;  and  when  at  last  it  was  permit¬ 
ted  to  leave  Sebastopol,  the  season  was 
already  too  far  advanced,  and  the  rains 
compelled  Omer  Pasha  to  put  an  end  to 
his  campaign  in  Mingrelia,  which  had  be¬ 
gun  favorably.  When  the  period  of  ne¬ 
gotiations  arrived,  it  is  singular  that 
whilst  we  were  tenacious  as  to  liolgrad 
and  in  keeping  Russia  away  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  not  a  word  was 
said  about  stipulations  binding  the  Rus¬ 
sians  not  to  resume  their  blockade  of  the 
Circassian  coast,  and  preventing  their  re¬ 
building  the  forts  which  had.  been  de¬ 
stroyed.  Such  policy  was  like  leaving 
one  door  open  whilst  making  great  eflbrts 
to  close  the  other.  Xo  voice  was  raised 
in  behalf  of  the  Circassians  at  the  Con¬ 
gress  ;  the  opportunity  w’as  lost  for  rec¬ 
ognizing  their  rights  as  a  free  and  uncon- 
'luered  nation  ;  they  were  abandoned  by 
England,  after  all  the  encouragement  she 
had  given  them,  and  her  silence  confirmed 
the  privilege  claimed  by  the  Muscovites 
of  hunting  down  one  of  the  noblest  races 
of  mankind.  * 

Hut  to  return  to  the  inquiry  why  the 
Ruvssians  have  spent  so  much  blood  and 
treasure  in  conquering  the  barren  Circas¬ 
sian  mountains.  The  mountains  of  the 
Caucasian  chain  are  of  no  value  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  their  acquisition  can  only  be 
looked  upon  as  a  means  to  an  end.  A 
wide  extent  of  territory  •  inhabited  by 
Tatars  intervened  between  thfe  Caucasus 
and  the  provinces  inhabited  by  a  Russian 
population,  so  that  the  Russian  empire 
liad  no  danger  to  apprehend  from  the  Cir- 
(‘.‘tssians ;  but  Russia  had  obtained  by 
fraud  the  Christian  kingdom  of  (Georgia.* 
The  Russian  yoke  is  not  sufficiently  light 
to  reconcile  a  nation  to  submit  to  it  for 
ever,  especially  a  nation  which  has  a  his¬ 
tory  and  a  church  dating  from  the  fourth 
century,  and  has  maintained  its  separate 
existence  through  the  wars  of  Timur  and 

•The  queon-mothiT  and  her  son  King  George 
XIII.  were  induced  to  leave  (Jtorgia  and  prtK-eed 
to  UuKsia,  where  this  last  of  tlie  Georgian  kings 
surrendered  his  inheritance  and  tlie  iude}>endence 
of  his  country  to  the  Tsar  I’aid ;  and  in  1801  Geor¬ 
gia  was  united  to  Russia.  . 
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of  the  Persian  monarchy  ;  and  Russia  has 
reason  to  fear  that  Georgia  will  reassert 
her  independence  nnder  some  one  of  the 
surviving  heirs  of  her  ancient  kings. 
With  the  Caucasus  for  a  bulwark,  and  its 
mountaineers  for  their  allies,  the  Georgi¬ 
ans  might  have  again  enjoyed  national 
independence;  but  their  chances  of  suc¬ 
cess  will  be  very  much  diminished  when 
the  Caucasus  sliall  have  been  depoj)n- 
lated,  or  its  population  so  reduced  as  to 
be  no  longer  capable  of  offering  any  re¬ 
sistance.  But  it  is  not  merely  for  the 
sake  of  holding  Georgia  that  the  tsar 
seeks  to  rivet  his  chains  upon  that  coun¬ 
try.  Russia  has  no  superabundant  popu¬ 
lation  to  dispose  of,  .and  Sil>erla  affords 
her  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  disaffected 
subjects,  so  that  her  army  of  the  Caucasus 
is  not  a  political  necessity  for  her,  but 
only  an  expedient,  and  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  revenues  of  Georgia 
cannot  be  such  as  to  counterbalance  tlie 
expenditure  for  an  army  seldom  less  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  unless 
there  were  another  object  in  view.  This 
army  in  Georgia  is  a  menace  against 
Turkey  and  Persia ;  it  presses  especially 
upon  Persia,  and  the  continual  fear  of 
Russia  has  checked  the  progress  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  that  country,  which  in  the 
last  few  years,  since  it  has  been  left  more 
to  itself,  has  laid  down  telegraphs  and  in 
other  respects  has  been  steadily  advanc¬ 
ing.  Friends  of  Russia  say  that  she  has  • 
civilized  Georgia ;  but  beyond  introduc¬ 
ing  the  French  language  amongst  the 
upper  classes  of  Tiflis  and  erecting  a  thea¬ 
tre  there,  it  is  difficult  to  say  in  wliat  way 
Georgia  has  been  benefited  by  the  Rus¬ 
sian  occupation.  What  Russian  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  there,  may  be  learned  from  Ler- 
montofT s  Life  in  the  Ccnicams,  which 
has  been  translated  into  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  of  which  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that  it  equals  in  iniquity  the  worst  of 
French  novels. 

Hut  Russia  has  an  ulterior  object  in 
subjugaling  the  Caucasian  mountaineers, 
and  this  one  more  especially  concerns 
England.  So  long  as  the  Circassians  and 
the  Daghestanlys  could  maintain  their 
strongholds,  and  were  in  a  position  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  passes  of  the  Caucasus,  Russia 
could  not  make  use  of  Georgi.a  as  a  safe 
I  base  of  operations  against  India ;  and  of 
this  we  were  repeatedly  warned,  whilst 
I  there  w’as  yet  time  to  have  done  some- 
j  thing  by  treaty  stipulations  to  avert  the 
28 
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evil.*  Alas!  that  the  warnings  should 
have  been  unheeded. 

Although  Sheikh  Shamyl  is  not  a  Cir¬ 
cassian,  and  his  people  have  never  com¬ 
bined  with  the  mountaineers  near  the 
Black  Sea,  yet  as  he  has  so  long  b^en  the  j 
protagonist  in  the  Caucasian  drama,  it 
would  be  impossible  not  to  mention  him 
in  w’riting  of  the  Caucasus.  Ilis  life  of¬ 
fers  a  singular  parallel  to  that  of  another 
man  who  has  similarly  occupied  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Europe.  lie  and  Abd-el-Kader 
both  struggled  at  the  head  of  their  peo¬ 
ple  for  many  years  against  overwhelming 
military  force.  Sheikh  Shamyl  (or  Sham- 
uyl,  as  his  name  should  be  spelt,  for  it 
is  the  same  as  Samuel)  has  shown  much 
more  power  of  organization  and  a  higher 
\  military  capacity  than  the  Algerine  emir, 
but  he  had  a  mountain  fastness  into 
which  he  could  retire  to  j)rei)are  for 
another  blow  ;  whilst  Abd-el-Kauer  could 
only  retreat  into  the  shifting  sands  of  the 
desert,  and  disperse  bis  followers,  in  or¬ 
der  to  reunite  them  at  some  other  point. 
These  two  men  have  alike  closed  a  noble 
career  ingloriously,  and  the  motive  with 
both  has  been  personal  ambition.  Sheikh 
Shamyl  was  not  the  hereditary  chief  of 
the  confederation  of  which  he  was  the 
soul.  He  owed  his  authority  solely  to 
his  religious  character,  and  to  his  military 
capacity ;  he  wished  to  be<iueath  this 
chieftain>hip  to  his  son.  Tlie  tribes  were 
not  willing  to  acquiesce,  and  being  disap¬ 
pointed  in  these  expectations,  Shjmiyl 
treated  with  the  Russians,  and,  instead 
of  dying  at  his  post  and  bequeathing  to 
history  an  unsullied  name,  which  would 
have  ranked  with  that  of  William  Tell, 
he  unfortunately  preferred  to  become  a 
)ensioned  prisoner  of  the  enemy  whom  ] 
le  had  so  long  defied.  If  he  had  been 
only  wearied  w’ith  a  hopeless  struggle, 
and  anxious  to  save  his  countrymen  from 
further  sufferings,  it  was  open  to  him  to 
have  bid  them  make  terms  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  to  have  takeu  refuge  in  some 
other  part  of  Asia,  closing  his  days  in  de¬ 
votion,  thus  ending  his  life  as  he  had  com¬ 
menced  it.  Again,  although  Abd-el- 
Kader  had  been  imprisoned  in  France  in 
violation  of  the  plighted  word  of  a  French 
general  and  of  a  son  of  the  French  king, 
yet  w'hen  a  sovereign  of  another  French 
dymasty  set  him  again  .at  liberty,  gratitude 
required  him  not  to  take  part  or  to  act 
against  his  liberator.  These  feelings  did 
not,  however,  make  it  necessary  for  him 


to  become  a  flatterer  of  the  French,  and 
an  agent  of  France,  on  account  of  the 
prospect  of  the  government  of  Syria  that 
w'as  dangled  before  his  eyes.  In  short, 
both  Sheikh  Shamyl  and  Abd-el-Kader 
have  preferred  the  part  of  Themistoclesto 
that  pf  Leonidas. 

The  nreetige  of  the  diplomacy  of  Rus¬ 
sia  is  far  gre.ater  than  that  of  tier  army, 
and  it  has  not  been  in  any  w’ay  lessene*! 
by  the  events  of  late  years ;  whilst  on  the 
contrary  the  ideas  formed  of  the  Russian 
army  in  1812  and  1815  have  been  materi¬ 
ally  modified.  The  almost  uniform  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Russian  schemes  has  given 
rise  to  the  erroneous  belief  that  the  gen¬ 
erality  of  Russian  diplomatic  agents  are 
superior  to  those  of  other  countries,  and 
particularly  to  those  of  England.  The 
success  of  llussia  is  owing  as  much  to  her 
having  an  undeviating  policy,  and  to  the 
sleepless  activity  and  concentrated  atten¬ 
tion  of  her  Foreign  Office,  as  to  the  som¬ 
nolent  indifference  of  tlie  rest  of  the 
world.  Russians  as  individuals  are  not 
only  not  superior,  but  they  cannot  claim 
to  be  equal  to  educated  Englishmen  ; 
their  education  does  not  admit  of  it.  For 
instance,  they  pass  for  the  first  linguists 
of  Europe,  because  they  learn  from  their 
nurses  and  governesses  to  talk  German, 
English,  and  French  witli  fluency ;  but  it 
is  notorious  that  at  the  court  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Nicholas,  their  own  language  was 
entirely  neglected,  and  many  ladies  were 
actually  unable  to  speak  it  at  all.  To  be 
a  linguist  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  gramma¬ 
rian,  and  there  is  no  other  road  to  that 
accoraidishment  than  to  plod  through  the 
Latin  grammar;  so  that  it  was  not  with¬ 
out  good  reason  that  Josejdi  de  Maistro 
drew*  the  boiindary  of  civilized  Europe 
there  where  Latin  ceased  to  be  taught. 
Russian  diplomacy  h.as  an  advantage  in 
the  entire  concurrence  of  action  on  the 
part  of  her  agents,  and  their  unswerving 
obedience  to  their  orders — backed  by  the 
fear  of  Siberia.  This  is  w’anting  in  Eng¬ 
land,  ns  it .  must  be  in  all  free  countries ; 
but  in  the  occasional  independent  advice 
•and  action  of  such  men  as  Lord  Ponsonby 
and  Lord  Stratford  de  Redclifle,  and  in  the 
energy  and  freely  expressed  opinions  of  un¬ 
official  persons,  our  country  finds  much  to 
counterbalance  the  unfitness  of  many  of 
our  public  agents.  We  extract  a  valuable 
and  striking  passage  from  Mr.  Oliphant’s 
account  of  Omer  Tl*asha’s  Transcaucasian 
campaign,  published  before  the  peace  : 
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“  Both  these  objects  (the  promotion  of  Eng- 1 
lish  and  Mingrelian  interests),  as  it  appears  to  | 
me,  might  be  gained  )>y  stipulations  which  ; 
should  have  the  effect  of  abolishing  those  mer- 1 
cantilc  restrictions  which  have  retarded  the  i 
progress  of  the  province,  and  of  doing  awaj  1 
with  that  monopoly  of  trade  which  Russia  pur¬ 
chased  at  Redout  Kaleh  alone,  but  which  she  ' 
most  unjustly  exercises  throughout  the  whole  i 
length  of  the  coast  By  throwing  Mingrelia  I 
open  to  commercial  enterprise,  a  new  and  profit- 1 
able  market  would  be  created  for  our  manufac- 1 


tures,  whilst  the  resources  of  the  country  would 
be  develoj)ed,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  proportionately  advanced.  It  does  not 
seem  that  in  making  these  demands  we  should 
Ikj  asking,  either  with  respect  to  Abkhasia  or 
Mingrelia,  more  than  we  have  a  right  to  ex])ect ; 
but  whether  we  make  peace  and  obtain  indo- 
I>endcnco  for  one,  and  free  trade  for  the  other, 
or  make  war  and  gain  only  a  valuable  strateg¬ 
ical  position  for  ourselves,  let  us  hope  that 
those  political  and  military  men  who  have  hith¬ 
erto  riveted  their  delighted  gaze  upon  the  shat¬ 
tered  docks  of  Sebastopol  may  extend  the 
range  of  their  mental  vision  to  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  Black  Sea ;  and  as  they  gradually 
iKxpiirc  a  hazy  consciousness  of  the  existence 
of  Russia  in  that  quarter,  may  a<lmit  that  the 
campaign  which  has  just  Wen  prosecuted  in 
those  newly-discovered  regions  has  not  been 
altogether  barren  of  political  and  military  re¬ 
sults.” 

liut  ^Ir.  Ollpliant  wrote  in  vain.  These 
considerations  passed  unhee<led;  the  c.am- 
paign  Wfov  barren  of  all  political  results ; 
and  the  Treaty  of  Paris  having  ignored 
the  existence  of  the  Circassians,  llussia 


l»egan  again  to  carry  on  a  war  of  exter- ! 
mination  against  them.  Suffering  more  \ 
from  famine  than  from  the  prowess  of 
Russian  arms,  the  Circassians,  driven  to 
despair,  sent  two  deputies  to  England  iti 
1802.  One  of  these,  Hajy  Hassan  Ilay- 
der,  was  at  forty  an  aged  man,  with 
eighteen  wounds  upon  his  body,  and 
worn  down  with  a  life  passeii  in  privation 
and  w’arfare  ever  since  his  childhood. 
These  deputies  addressed  a  petition  to 
the  queen,  dated  the  2Cth  August,  in 
which  they  represented  that  their  country 
was  indejMjndent,  that  the  Ottoman  gov¬ 
ernment  had  never  possessed  it,  ami  that, 
therefore,  Russia  could  not  pretend  to 
claim  it  in  virtue  of  any  tre.aties  with  the 
Porte.  They  complained  that  Russia  led 
EurojK^  to  believe  that  the  Circassians 
were  barbarians  or  savages,  who,  if  left 
alone,  would  destroy  their  neighbors’ 
property.  This  opinion  Russia  has  cer¬ 
tainly  done  her  best  to  disseminate.  It 
is  reported  that  the  late  Said  Pasha, 


Viceroy  of  Egypt,  was  one  day  talking 
of  the  Circassians,  and  that  the  Russian' 
consul  who  was  present  would  not  lose 
the  opportunity  to  make  the  observation : 
“  If  a  man  steals  a  horse  or  a  cow,  we 
call  him  a  Tcherkess.”  Said  Pasha  re¬ 
plied :  “Yes;  and  if  he  seizes  a  whole 
province,  then  he  is  called  a  Tsar.” 

The  iMjtition  goes  on  to  state  that : 

“The  tyranny  of  the  Ru.ssians  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  capturing  our  cattle,  burning  our  dwell¬ 
ings  and  temples,  and  other  unheard-of  atroci¬ 
ties,  but  in  order  to  starve  us  on  the  mountains 
they  destroyed  all  our  own  growing  crops  in 
the  plain,  and  captured  our  land."  .  .  .  “If 
we  were  to  emigrate,  abandoning  our  homes 
for  ages  protecteil  by  our  forefathers,  who  shed 
their  blood  for  tliem,  our  poverty  would  prove 
a  great  obstacle  to  our  doing  so ;  in  fact  how 
could  we  take  aw.ay  our  own  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren,  and  the  widows,  oq)hans,  and  helpless 
relations  of  those  slain  in  this  war  ?  Such  an 
undertaking  would  decimate  the  emigrants, 
and  blot  out  forever  our  Circassian  name  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.” 

In  the  presence  of  these  difficulties  they 
implore  the  protection  of  the  queen,  and 
pray  her  to  interfere  to  prevent  the  exter¬ 
mination  of  a  nation  numbering  a  million 
of  souls :  these  are  the  Circassians  and 
Abkhasians.  (We*  now  know  that  these 
sad  forebodings  of  the  consequences  of  a 
forced  emigration  have  been  far  surpassed 
by  the  reality,  and  that  decimation  is  no 
word  for  the  mortality  that  has  overtaken 
the  emigr.ant  s.)  The  only  answer  to  this  pe¬ 
tition  was  a  letter,  dated  September  12th, 
1802,  acquainting  the  deputies  that  “Her 
Majesty’s  government  cannot  interfere  in 
the  matter  referred  to  in  their  petition.” 
Technically,  perhaps,  the  Foreign  Office 
could  give  no  other  answer,  its  hands 
l>eing  tied  Viy  the  neglect  of  the  Congress 
of  Paris  to  establish  the  real  position  of 
Circassia  towards  Russia,  and  the  false 
position  assumed  by  Russia  had  aj)par- 
ently  been  acquiesced  in ;  or,  as  Pozzo 
di  Rorgo  said,  “The  public  opinion  of 
Europe  has  given  the  Caucasus  to  Rus¬ 
sia.”*  Similar  indifference  led  Europe  to 
acquiesce  in  the  partition  of  Poland, 

•  Rfferciu-e  to  the  “Correspondence  fe8|)ecting 
the  Regiilation.s  ifwued  by  the  Uuseian  (Tovernnient 
ill  regard  to  Trade  with  the  Eautern  Coast  of  the 
I’lnck  Sea,”  jiresented  to  the  House  of  Coiniiions  in 
February,  18S.S,  will  show  that  Lord  Malmesbury 
did  his  best  to  turn  to  account  the  meagre  stipula 
tions  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  to  the  advantage  -of 
the  (.Circassians,  and  that  he  commenced  a  policy 
which,  had  it  been  sustained,  might  have  averted 
their  downfall. 
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which  the  British  minister  of  tliat  day 
described  as  a  curious  transaction.  There 
is  this  distinction,  however,  between  the 
two — that  England  had  had  no  special 
relations  with  the  Poles  before  the  par¬ 
tition  ;  w'hereas  we  called  upon  the  Cir¬ 
cassians  to  cooperate  with  us,  and  they 
did  make  a  diversion  in  our  favor  by  at¬ 
tacking  the  Russian  territory  during  the 
operations  of  the  Turkish  army.  Russia 
has  set  a  precedent,  which  might  have 
been  used  m  favor  of  Circassia,  by  her 
remonstrances  in  behalf  of  the  Montene¬ 
grins,  whom  no  one  ever  thought  of  dis¬ 
turbing  until  they  descended  from  their 
mountains  on  head-hunting  expeditious 
into  the  plain.* 

The  conduct  and  policy  of  Russia  in 
Circassia  and  in  Poland  have  been  very 
Hirailar ;  the  cruelties  exercised  in  Poland 
have  excited  more  sympathy  from  being 
better  known :  yet  that  sympathy  has 
been  barren,  because  we  are  told  that 
action  is  impracticable  to  us  in  a  country 
which  is  washed  by  no  sea.  But  .ns  this 
objection  does  not  hold  in  the  case  of  Cir- 1 
cassia,  should  w’e  let  the  extermination  [ 
of  the  mountaineers  pass  without  remon¬ 
strance,  the  public  opinion  of  Europe  will 
have  just  cause  for  saying  that  in  England, 
the  will,  rather  than  the  power,  has  been 
wanting  to  withstand  triumphant  wrong. 

The  French,  who,  during  the  Crimean 
war,  were  so  indifferent  to  the  interests 
of  their  allies,  and  who  prevented  the 
departure  of  Omer  Pasha’s  army  from  the 
Crimea  till  it  was  too  late  in  the  year 
for  military  operations  in  Transcaucasia, 
may  now  be  sorry  for  the  downfall  of 
Circassia,  which  will  enable  the  Russians 
to  press  still  more  heavily  upon  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Poles.  They  will  have. yet  more 
cause  for  regret  should  the  Russian  policy 
of  depopulation  now  going  on  in  the  Cau¬ 
casus  be  carried  out  also  in  Poland.  We 
h.ave  already  refeiTed  to  the  expulsion  of 
the  Moors  from  Spiiin,  and  a  further  par¬ 
allel  may  be  drawn  from  that  event. 
Henri  IV.,  either  from  political  motives 
or  from  Protestant  feelings  of  opposition 
to  the  Inquisition,  had  opened  some  com¬ 
munications  W'ith  the  Moriscoes;  but 
when  they  were  actually  expelled,  he 
shrunk  from  rendering  them  any  effective 
assistance,  and  left  Spain  to  triumph  in 

•  We  »re  jrlad  to  welcome  Lady  Stranj^ford’s 
prettvbook.  The  Eattem  Sftoret  of  the  Adriatic, 
in  which  an  interesting  account  is  given  of  the 
Muntonegrine  and  their  prince. 


her  cruelty,  and  to  set  an  example  which 
was  in  due  time  imitated  by  Louis  XIV., 
under  whom,  upon  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  the  Protestants,  for 
whom  his  grandfather  had  struggled  so 
long,  were  made  to  undergo  all  the  hor¬ 
rors,  the  sufferings,  the  decimation  expe¬ 
rienced  by  the  Moriscoes. 

Even  from  the  history  of  these  earlier 
jierseeutions  but  a  faint  idea  can  be 
formed  of  the  cold,  the  famine,  the  dis¬ 
eases  which  have  been  destroying  the 
unfortunate  Circassians  while  waiting 
upon  a  shore  within  the  grasp  of  Russia, 
which  will  not  suffer  Ottoman  or  even 
English  commissioners  to  approach  its 
victims,  either  to  alleviate  their  misery, 
or  to  be  witnesses  of  her  own  tyr.anny. 
And  yet  greater  sufferings  await  them 
when  they  disembark  on  the  Turkish 
coasts  where  no  preparation  has  been 
made  for  them.  Shall  modern  Europe, 
one  of  whose  everlastingly  recurring 
watchwords  is  the  cry  of  humanity,  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  disgrace  of  not  being  more 
enlightened  than  inquisitorial  fanatics  of 
the  middle  ages?  We  can  scarcely  en¬ 
dure  to  read  of  such  cruelties  in  the 
records  of  distant  ages;  yet  when  they 
are  repeated  under  our  own  eyes  by  a 
government  which  calls  itself  Christian,* 
we  cannot  attempt  to  stay  the  hand  of 

*  It  apiH-ars  from  tliu  ]>arlianiciitary  pa|H‘r8  rt- 
ppecting  the  settlfinent  of  Circassian  emigrants, 
that  the  expulsion  of  the  mountaineers  has  hecn 
the  direct  act  of  the  Russian  government.  That 
government  had,  it  is  true,  offered  the  mountain¬ 
eers  the  choice  of  settling  in  the  steppes  of  the 
Kouban,  or  of  emigrating  to  Turkey.  Rut  had 
they  accepted  the  former  alternative,  they  would 
i-qually  have  suffered  loss  of  home,  ruin,  decima¬ 
tion,  and  national  annihilation.  We  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  in  the  Bulletin  du  Caueate,  in  the 
Journal  de  St.  Peterebourff,  of  May  19,  1804:  “  In 
the  course  of  the  month  of  March,  thirty  thou.sand 
individuals  left  Touaprfi ;  about  fifty  thousand 
others  await  their  turn  to  embark  at  Anapa,  No- 
vorossiisk,  Djouba,  and  Touapr6,  and  at  least  as 
many  more  will  go  forth  from  the  coasts  of  the 
Oubykh  and  Djigh^te  territories.  It  is  thus  that 
the  resistance  of  the  la.st  and  most  obstinate  of  the 
hostile  tribes  has  been  overcome,  thanks  to  the 
perseverance  and  unheard-of  labors  of  the  troops 
of  the  Caucasus.  Although  it  cannot  be  a.s8erted 
that  the  war  in  the  Caucasus  is  completely  termi¬ 
nated  until  our  soldiers  shall  have  overrun  all  the 
mountain  passes,  and  shall  have  driven  out  the 
last  of  the  inhabitants,  it  is  to  be  honied  that  we 
shall  no  longer  meet  with  any  obstinate  resistance 
anywhere,  and  that  esjiecially  on  account  of  their 
numerical  weakness,  the  tribes  that  have  remained 
in  the  defiles  of  the  mountains  can  no  longer  be 
considered  as  the  source  of  any  danger  to  our¬ 
selves." 


the  oppressor ;  or  to  tell  him  that  he  who  I 
does  such  deeds  can  only  be  regarded —  [ 
indeed,  is  already  r^arded — as  an  enemy  • 
of  mankind.  But  at  least  we  may  stretch  I- 
forth  our  hands  to  relieve  the  misery 
which  we  have  done  nothing  to  avert,  to  I 
aid  with  purse  and  with  effective  manage- 1 
ment  the  misdirected  efforts  of  the  Porte, 
to  mitigate  to  the  remnant  of  a  brave  and  1 
beautiful  race  those  dreadful  and  unparal- 1 
leled  suiierings  w'h\ch  have  been  entailed  i 
upon  them  solely  by  their  righteous  and  ; 
steadfast  defence  of  the  hearths  and  home-  i 
steads  of  their  lathers.  | 


Bcntley'i  Mlicellany. 

THE  “(X)URTS  OF  LOVE”  IN  PUOVENCE.* 

Tiik  “  Cours  d’Amour,”  or  “  Courts  of  | 
Love,”  in  which  ladies  acted  as  counsel 
and  judgesofthallandof  troubadours  and 
gallantry — Provence — are  better  known 
by  repute  than  by  actual  cognizance.  Pres¬ 
ident  Holland  published  the  results  of  some 
researches  he  had  made  into  the  nature  of 
these  courts  in  1787,  and  M.  Uaynouard 
obtained  from  that  publication  the  materi- 1 
als  for  a  special  chapter  in  his  llecue’d  des  ' 
IVutibadoiirs.  There  is,  again,  a  whole 
manuscript  book  devoted  to  the  same  topic 
in  the  collection  Baluze,  entitled,  JJe 
Arte  Amatoria  et  Iteprobatione  Amorisy 
the  author  of  which  was  one  Andr6,  capi- 
lan  (chaplain)  to  Pope  Innocent  III.  But 
this  w’ork  is  available  to  very  few,  and 
most  readers  must  feel  indebted  to  tlie  in¬ 
defatigable  chronicler  of  female  history — 
M.  Capefigue — for  devoting  one  of  his  nu¬ 
merous  volumes  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
subject. 

In  order  to  do  this  from  the  beginning, 
ho  prefaces  his  labor  with  a  sketch  «f  Ro¬ 
man  “  Provincia,”  a  region  so  favored  at 
that  epoch  that  nowhere,  perhaps,  have 
the  world-conquerors  left  more  relics  of  art 
and  beauty  within  the  same  space,  than 
in  the  region  which  is  contained  between 
the  Alps,  the  Cevennes,  and  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  It  is  to  this  that  Provence  is  in¬ 
debted  to  an  earlier  civilization  than  any 
other  province  in  France. 

It  is  not  a  little  strange  that  Christianity 
made  rapid  progress  amidst  this  essentially 
p.agan  civilization,  with  its  circuses,  its 

*  Let  Court  d' Amour,  let  Cotnletttt  et  Chdtelainet 
de  1‘rovence.  l*ar  M.  CArKriui'E. 
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theatres,  and  its  femples  ;  and  Provence, 
which  pullulates  with  legends  of  dragons, 
saints,  knights,  and  fair  ladies,  actually 
traces  back  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel 
to  the  advent  there  of  the  friends  of  Beth¬ 
any,  “  Lazare,  le  ressuscito  de  I’Evangile, 
et  a  sea  cotes  ses  deux  sceurs,  Marthe  et 
Marie-Madeleine.”  Mary,  the  sister  of 
Lazarus,  was  quite  a  different  personage 
to  Mary  Magd.alene,  although  the  latter 
Mary  was  with  our  Saviour  a  guest  in  the 
house  of  Bethaua’.  The  contrast  between 
the  two  sisters,  M.ary  and  Martha,  one  ac¬ 
tive  and  bustling,  the  other  quiet,  contem¬ 
plative,  and  affectionate,  is  beautifully  de¬ 
picted  in  the  gospel  narrative.  Allowing 
this  to  jiass,  Lazarus  w’as,  according  to  the 
Proven9al  legend,  the  first  Bishop  of  J\Iar- 
seilles,  which  is  about  as  likely  as  the  Ori¬ 
ental  legend  that  he  was  Bishop  of  Ephe¬ 
sus  ;  certain  it  is  that  his  bust  wms  carried 
in  olden  times  in  procession  through  the 
streets  of  Marseilles,  and  cathedrals,  hos- 
)itals,  marketplaces,  and  streets  still  bear 
iis  name.  Martha  expelled  the  Tarasque 
or  dragon  of  the  Rhone,  and  a  colossal 
wooden  representative  of  the  legendary 
monster  w.os  also  formerly  carried  in  pro¬ 
cession  at  T.arascon  in  memory  of  the  event, 
^lagdalene,  to  whom  we  are  told  all  was 
pardoned  because  she  had  loved  much, 
withdrew,  according  to  the  legend,  to  weep 
over  her  sins  in  a  grotto  of  the  Alps  of 
Saint  Baume  and  Saint  Pilon,  and  Proven¬ 
cal  canticles  and  legends  relate  how  she 
ascended  thence  to  heaven.  It  is  gener¬ 
ally  believed  nowadays  by  Biblical  schol¬ 
ars  that  Mary  Magdalene  had  no  sins  to 
weep  for,  nor  can  any  one  tell  how  the 
sinner,  who  anointed  Christ  in  the  house 
of  Simon  (Luke  7 :  37),  came  to  be  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  faithful  Mary  Magdalene. 
A  learned  abbe,  M.  Faillon  de  St.  Sulpice, 
has  published  two  thick  quarto  volumes  in 
proof  of  these  Proven9ai  legends,  just  as 
we  have  seen  in  our  own  times  a  pamphlet 
published  by  a  learned  divine  in  defence  of 
the  travels  of  the  House  of  Loretto. 

The  fact  that  a  certain  monk,  Cassius  by 
name,  or  Cassien  in  Provence,  sowed  the 
seeds  of  the  Gospel  in  these  regions,  comes 
more  within  the  domains  of  history,  and 
equally  so  the  martyrdom  of  Victor — can¬ 
onized  as  Saint  Victor — under  Diocletian. 
Cassien  constructed  a  fortified  monastery, 
which  he  named  after  the  martyred  Ro¬ 
man  tribune,  and  soon  after  that  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Diana,  at  Marseilles,  became  a  cathe¬ 
dral  ;  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  near  the  grotto 
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of  Magdalene,  became  the  church  of  St. 
Maximin,  and  the  cloisters  of  St.  Troyhime 
rose  over  the  Elysian  fields  of  Arles. 
Above  all  Ap^  where  was  founded  a  cathe¬ 
dral  consecrated  to  St.  Anne,  mother  of 
the  Virgin  Mary, became  renowned  for  the 
pilgrimages  made  to  its  shrine  by  wives 
anxious  to  become  mothers ;  and  Anne  of 
Austria  deposited  a  golden  crown  on  its 
altars  when  Louis  XIV.  was  born,  on  her 
return  from  her  pilgrimage  thither. 

The  Latin  spoken  in  4he  academies  of 
Arles,  Kimes,  Aix,  and  Marseilles,  is  said 
to  have  been  very  pure;  the  Gauls  had 
their  poets  and  orators,  who  rivalled  with 
those  of  Home,  but  the  people  spoke  a  di¬ 
alect  in  which  many  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
even  Phenician  words  were  mixed  up. 
This  was  especially  the  case  at  Marseilles, 
originally  a  Phocenn  colony.  The  Pro- 
vengal,  which  has  been  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  the  mother  of  the  modem 
Spanish  and  Italian,  sprang  from  an  admixt¬ 
ure  of  this  dialect  M’ith  the  Gothic,  and 
dates  as  far  back  as  the  tenth  century. 
The  language  of  Provence  and  Languedoc 
is  used  in  an  old  chronicle  of  the  invasion 
of  Gaul  by  the  Normans.  The  richness 
and  abundance  of  this  favored  dialect  caus¬ 
ed  it  to  bd  preferred  for  poetic  purposes, 
and  Harbarossa  penned  verses  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  which  was  not  precisely  his  own. 
William  IX.,  Count  oi  Poitiers,  born  in 
1070,  and  who  died  in  1122,  wrote  in  the 
same  language,  and  he  is  looked  upon  as 
the  first  of  the  troubadours.  Provengal  na¬ 
tionality  was  a  good  deal  tempered  by  the 
wars  of  Charlemagne  with  the  Moors,  but 
it  was  not  extinguished,  witness  the  “  Four 
Sons  Aymon.”  Provence  had  on  its  own 
side  to  defend  itself  against  the  Moors,  who 
ascended  the  Rhone.  The  legends  of  Mar¬ 
seilles  relate  that  the  maids  of  Marseilles 
disfigured  themselves  by  cutting  off  their 
noses  to  avoid  the  yoke  of  the  Saracens, 
and  bas-reliefs  of  Denazarados  (without 
noses)  are  still  to  be  seen  in  many  churches, 
but  archaeologists  are  sometimes  puzzled 
to  say  whether  the  mutilation  is  intentional 
or  has  not  simply  occurred  to  the  marble. 
At  all  events  the  primitive  language  and 
nationality  of  Provence  W’ent  on  organizing  j 
itself  under  its  marquises  (gardes  des 
marches)  and  its  counts,  and  this  primitive 
nationality  was  marked  with  the  seal  of 
that  great  characteristic  of  the  country — 
the  heroism  of  love.  •  The  sweet  chronicle 
of  “  la  belle  Maguelone"”  and  Pierre  de 
Provence,  records  how  love  found  admis¬ 


sion  into  the  heart  of  the  beautiful  Mague- 
lone,  and  how  many  combats  Peter  had  to 
fight,  how  much  heroism  and  persever¬ 
ance  it  cost  him,  to  win  so  precious  a  gem. 

The  hero  of  Southern  poetry  was  Gerard 
de  Provence,  whose  real  history  is  almost 
unknown.  He  is  described  as  a  knight 
under  Charles,  son  of  Lothaire,  who  was 
named  King  of  Provence,  W’hose  valor 
nothing  could  resist,  and  who,  after  extra¬ 
ordinary  feats  of  chivalry,  died  in  the  odor 
of  sanctity  in  the  abbey  of  Vezelai,  founded 
by  himself,  and  in  his  tomb  the  Countess 
Bertha  lay  by  his  side,  wrapped  in  a  long 
veil,  to  indicate  her  chastity. .  This  Bertha 
was  as  brave  as  her  husband,  and  defended 
the  castle  of  Arles  against  the  Saracens. 

The  first  dynasty  ot  Counts  of  Provence 
was  of  Germanic  origin,  and  these  counts 
were  vassals  of  the  kings  of  Arles  and  of 
the  Empire.  They  passed  their  lives  in 
feudal  war,  and  generally  died  penitents 
in  monasteries.  A  first  countess  is  met 
with  of  thenameof  Etienete,  signifying  the 
“good”  or  “pious,”  and  she  founded  the 
cathedral  of  Tarascon.  The  second  dynas¬ 
ty,  by  the  marriage  of  Douce  to  Raymond 
Beranger,  Count  of  Aragon,  was  Catalo¬ 
nian.  These  latter  feudal  chiefs  took  tne 
title  of  Marquises  of  Provence,  and  held 
sumptuous  courts  attended  by  a  thousand 
knights,  who  wmged  war  against  such 
chiefs  as  upheld  the  Germanic  cause.  It 
was  under  this  dynasty  that  the  persecu¬ 
tion  of  the  Albigeuses  commenced,  and 
that  Arles,  Aix,  Marseilles,  and  Avignon 
proclaimed  themselves  to  be  free  cities. 
The  monks  of  the  orders  of  Cassien  and  St. 
Benoit  founded  colonies  at  the  same  epoch 
under  the  designation  of  ])riorie8,  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  which  was  to  bring  certain  neglect¬ 
ed  portions  of  the  province  under  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

I  Th^  troubadours  sang  their  graceful 
and  tender  poems  to  the  knights  and  ladies 
of  this  Aragonese  court.  The  influence 
of  the  Arabs,  at  that  epoch  sovereigns  of 
i  Andalusia,  Seville,  Grenada,  and  Cordova, 
in  inspiring  this  love  of  poetry,  may  have 
been  exaggerated,  but  it  certainly  was  not 
null.  M.Capefigue,  following  Saint  Palaye, 
declares  that  the  Arabian  poets  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  songs  of  William  Count  of 
Poitiers  or  with  those  of  the  charming  Ber¬ 
nard  de  Ventadour,  one  of  the  oldest  mas¬ 
ters  of  minstrelsy.  The  latter  sprang  from 
the  love  which  their  author  bore  to  Agnbs 
do  Montluyon,  wife  of  Elbe  IL,  himself 
likewise  a  poet,  and  which  was  the  cause 
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of  his  banishment  to  the  Court  of  Eleanora 
of  Guyenne  or  Aquit.ania.  It  was  the  same 
with  regard  to  another  tronbadonr,  Lons 
de  Capdeuil,  who  was  in  love  with  Azalaia, 
daughter  of  IJernard  d’Anduze,  one  of  the 
great  vassals  of  La  Marche,  as  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ilh^me  was  at  that  time  des¬ 
ignated.  Arnault  de  Marveil,  whom  IV , 
trarch  called  el  men  famoso  Amokl,  was 
inspired  by  another  Azalais,  daughter  of 
Uaymond,  fifth  Count  of  Toulouse,  who 
was  excommunicated  and  deprived  of  his 
states  iji  the  wars  of  the  Albigenses.  “  The 
honor  of  sighing  for  her,”  wrote  Arnault, 

‘‘  must  be  left  for  kings,  but  love  makes  us 
all  equal ;  my  heart  is  well  worth  that 
of  kings,  dukes,  or  counts.  Ca*sar  was 
nothing,  and  yet  he  became  an  emperor ; 
why  should  I  not  rise  uji  to  her ?  ”  Arnault 
was  prophetic  in  what  related  to  others 
and  not  himself.  Azalai’s  wedded  Alphonse 
IV.,  King  of  Castille ;  as  to  himself,  he 
withdrew  in  obscurity  to  Montpellier. 
The  romantic  GeoflTroy  lludel.  Lord  of 
lllaye,  near  Bordeaux,  loved  a  daughter  of 
the  Count  of  Toulouse,  whom  he  had  never 
seen,  and  who  became  by  the  fortune  of 
the  crusades  “Lady  of  Tripoli.”  lie  was 
hence  induced  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  shores  of  Africa,  or,  as  Petnarch  re¬ 
lates  it,  “  went  with  oars  and  sails  in  search 
of  death.”  These  troubadours  were  not 
onljr  rom.antic,  vain,  and  ambitious,  but 
their  attachments  were  not  always  dictated 
V>y  a  proper  sense  of  what  w’as  moral  and 
right.  Tims,  Folquet  of  Marseilles  loved 
and  sang  the  charms  and  virtues  of  Azalais 
do  Roquemartine,  wife  to  Barral,  Viscount 
of  Marseilles,  and  his  legitimate  lord. 
.\zalals  was,  however,  without  pity  for  the 
bard,  who  went  to  the  crusades,  and  finish¬ 
ed  by  taking  the  frock,  becoming  ultimate¬ 
ly  Bishop  of  Toulouse.  “Such  was  in 
general,”  says  Capefigue,  “the  life  o£ these 
jKHjtic  masters  of  the  ‘gay  science;’  they 
passed  from  the  excitement  of  love  to  the 
most  extreme  piety  and  the  most  ardent 
devotion.”  The  last-mentioned  zealous 
prelate,  and  poet  without  morality,  was 
one  of  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the 
.Mbigenses,  and  a  steadfast  adherent  of  the 
pitiless  Saint  Dominick.  The  Abbe  Millot, 
more  philosophical  than  Romanist,  wisely 
adopted  the  life  of  Folquet,  to  show  the 
folly  of  fanaticism. 

Such  “ex.alted  and  respectful  love”  the 
great  law  of  society,  as  it  then  existed,  ne- 
'cessitated  the  adoption  of  a  code.  “Gal¬ 
lantry,  that  charming  costume  of  the  mid¬ 


dle  ages,”  gave  birth  to  delicate  questions; 
to  doubts  and  scruples,  which  could  only 
be  decided  by  ladies,  and  such  was  the 
origin  of  the  Cours  (V  Amour,  which  play¬ 
ed  so  interesting  a  part  in  the  history  of 
Provence.  There  existed  four  principal 
courts  of  love :  Pierrefeu,^  Romani,  Avig¬ 
non,  and  Signe,  the  latter  one  of  the  most 
noble  and  celebrated  in  all  Provence,  and 
whose  decrees  were  quoted  as  law. 

“  Car  volrai  par  me  ai  jugement, 

L’onorat  castel  do  Signe." 

The  court  of  love  of  Signe  numbered 
among  its  judges  and  counsellors  the  Lady 
of  Baulx,  the  Viscountess  of  Avignon,  the 
Lady  of  Porquiere,  the  Ladv  of  Hyeres, 
the  Lady  of  Orgon,  and  the  Lady  of  Pier- 
rofeu,  and  as  president  the  Lady  of  Signe ; 
“  all  young,  yet  expert  in  gallantry,  and 
cunning  in  matters  of  love.”  The  number 
of  ladies  at  the  court  of  Avignon  was 
twelve,  and  they  were  so  handsome  that 
Petrarch  compared  them  to  twelve  stars ; 

“  Duodici  donne  honestament  lasse 
Anza  dudeci  stello,  in  mezzo  sole.” 

A  blase  society  m^y  fancy  these  laws  of 
love,  puerilities,  but  M.  Capefigue  asserts 
that  they  were  the  foundation  of  that  spirit 
of  politeness  and  honor  which  character¬ 
izes  the  nation.  The  reader  may  judge  for 
himself  by  two  or  three  examples : 

He  who  cannot  hold  his  tongue  cannot  love. 

No  one  can  be  sincerely  in  love  with  two  pe^ 
sons  at  tlie  same  time. 

The  gifts  and  pleasures  of  love  should  be  vol¬ 
untary. 

Love  never  dwelt  in  the  house  of  avarice. 

Love  cannot  remain  stationary,  it  must  of  ne¬ 
cessity  increase  or  diminish. 

Facility  of  possession  is  fatal  to  love,  difficul¬ 
ties  increase  it 

A  troubadour,  Lenfranc  Cigala  (the 
grasshopper),  laid  the  following  question 
before  the  court  of  Signe :  Who  is  most 
worthy  of  being  loved — he  who  gives  lib¬ 
erally,  or  he  who  gives  against  his  will  to 
make  himself  pass  off  as  liberal  ?  The 
question  was  naturally  given  in  favor  of  the 
first,  but  Cigala  made  an  appeal  to  the 
court  of  Romanic.  The  court  of  Romanic 
was  supreme.  Tlie  ladies  (in  the  feudal 
sense)  of  Romanie,  of  Malespino  and  Sa- 
luce,  of  Beaux,  of  Montpasset,  of  Aix,  of 
Montpellier,  and  others,  sat  there  under 
their  escutcheons  in  one  of  those  turreted 
castles  which  dotted  Provence  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages,  or  sometimes  in  the  shade  of  an 
adjacent  grove,  deliberating  or  adminis- 
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tering  justice.  The  questions  they  had  to 
decide  were  sometimes  of  a  very  delicate 
nature.  Thus,  it  M  as  asked  of  the  court 
at  Narbonne,  “If  a  lady  M'ho  marries  can 
legitimately  preserve  her  first  love  at  tl>e 
bottom  of  her  heart  without  detriment  to 
her  marital  duty  ?”  The  court  decided  that 
“nothing  could  be  more  in  conformity 
with  the  tender  laws  of  love ;  the  chate* 
laine  should  never  forget  the  knight  she 
has  loved,  for  faith  given  is  inviolable.” 

The  court  of  Eleanor^  of  (Juyenne,  M’ife 
of  Louis  VII.,  and  afterwards  of  Henry  II. 
of  England,  decided  in  answer  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  :  “  If  a  favored  lover  carries  his  hom¬ 
age  to  another  lady,  yet  returns  after  a 
•  month’s  absence  and  neglect  to  his  first 
love,  ought  the  lady  to  pardon  him  or  to 
reject  him?”  that  “such  is  the  nature  of 
love,  that  often  two  lovers  pretend  to  be 
desirous  of  other  engagements,  in  order  to 
assure  themselves  still  more  of  the  fidelity 
anti  constancy  of  the  person  love<i :  it 
would  then  be  to  oftend  the  rights  of  love 
to  reject,  under  such  a  pretext,  the  tender¬ 
ness  of  a  lover  mIio  returns  penitent,  unless 
there  are  proofs  of  his  having  been  unfaith¬ 
ful.”  Such  was  the  verdict  pronounced 
by  the  suzerain  of  many  countesses  and 
chatelaines.  The  court  M’as,  indeed,  so  in¬ 
dulgent  in  matters  that  concerned  it,  that 
it  ruled  that  no  lady  could  accept  presents 
of  love  M’ithout  granting  a  return.  This 
certainly  left  the  chatelaine  lit  liberty  to 
decline  receiving  presents,  but  it  attached 
a  stigma  upon  all  presents  received.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  knight  who  had  violated 
the  secrets  of  love  M  as  for  ever  to  be  re¬ 
jected  and  despised,  and  any  chMelaine 
M'ho  should  show  him  favor  in  any  M'ay 
■  should  be  visited  with  similar  reprisals. 
Such  M  ere  the  courts  of  love  of  old,  M’hen 
the  escutcheons  were  not  emblazoned  M'ith 
modern  heresies,  and  before  the  noble 
hawk  and  falcon  took  their  departure  from 
the  M'oods  and  hills  of  France  with  the 
old  nobility  of  the  land.  These  courts 
held  their  sittings  under  popes,  kings,  and 
princes  alike.  Nostradamus  relates  that 
Counts  Vintimille  and  de  Tendes,  having 
come  on  a  visit  to  Pope  Innocent  VI.  at 
Avignon,  they  M'ent  to  hear  the  sentences 
decreed  by  the  ladies  at  the  court  of  love. 
Provence  was  at  that  epoch  covered  with 
flourishing  cities,  with  castellated  strong¬ 
holds,  with  cathedrals,  and  well-cultivate<l 
abbeys  and  priories.  These  M-ere  dispersed 
all  over  the  plains,  valleys,  and  hills  from 
the  Cevenues  to  the  Alps;  a  nobility  of 
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exceeding  chivalry  and  unbounded  gal¬ 
lantry  inhabited  these  feudal  residences,  in 
which  brilliant  courts  and  tournaments 
M  ere  held.  Courts  of  love,  hawking,  hunt¬ 
ing,  cavalcades,  were  the  pastime' of  the 
chatelaines  of  tlie  middle  ages.  AVe  still 
see  these  noble  ladies  depicted  in  the  man¬ 
uscripts  of  old,  white  as  purest  silver, 
mounted  on  their  haqueudes,  their  falcons 
on  their  M'rists,  their  hounds  in  leash,  the 
perfection  of  beauty,  spirit,  intelligence, 
and  gallantry.  It  is  true  that  a  certain 
^lichelet — an  ardent  apostle  of  what  are 
called  modem  ideas,  and  M'hich  Ale.xandre 
Dumas  pere,  another  advocate  of  republi¬ 
canism,  describes  as  “  the  French  idea,  hu¬ 
manity,  the  love  of  ttie  public  M  elfare, 
progress,  light,  and  liberty  ” — has  depict¬ 
ed  in  his  terrible  M’ork,  Jm  Sorcihe,  the 
middle  ages  .with ’its  knights  and  chate¬ 
laines,  its  licentious  jiriesthood  and  con¬ 
venient  M'itchcraft,  under  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  aspect.  All  this  is  but  fair ;  there  are, 
no  doubt,  tM'o  aspects  in  every  social  con¬ 
dition,  but  it  mi.ght  still  be  fairly  asked 
what  has  society  in  France  gtiined  by  be¬ 
coming,  as  is  repeated  ad  tiauseani,  “  the 
initiator  of  peoples  in  civilization  ” — “  la 
France  I’iniatrice  des  peupleS  a  la  civilisa¬ 
tion” — by  tumbling  doM'ii  the  old  chateaux, 
altars,  and  landmarks,  clipping  their  hair 
^  la  Titus,  proclaiming  progress  with  bay¬ 
onets,  and  creating  a  new-fangled  nobility 
to  represent  names  renoM’iied  by  whole 
cycles  of  feats  of  chivalry,*  valor,  and  true 
gallantry?  Iji  may  have  smoothed  the 
asperities  of  society,  brought  doM  n  many 
a  goodly  name  to  the  level  of  the  boui  - 
geoisie,  instead  of  raising  the  bourgeoisie 
to  the  level  of  the  nobility ;  it  may  have 
paved  the  way  to  the  hap})y  ej)och  foie- 
seen  by  M.  About,  of  an  era  of  govern¬ 
ment,  industry,  and  instruction  under  as¬ 
sociations  of  limited  liability,  but  it  is  very 
questionable  if  it  is  really  any  better  oil', 
as  far  as  individual  well-being  is  concerned, 
than  in  the  middle  ages.  It  is  certainly 
less  picturesque  and  infinitely  less  poetical. 
No  one  M'oiild  M'ish  noM'adays  to  revert 
to  olden  times — to  feudal  serfdom  and  pil¬ 
lages,  to  gallant  chatelaines  (have  they  no 
representatives  in  modern  times?),  to  wan¬ 
ton  abbes,  persecuted  herbalists  or  “  witch¬ 
es,”  and  to  the  question,  ordinary  and  ex¬ 
traordinary — no  more  than  they  M’ould 
M'ish  to  see  the  epochs  of  dissolute  mon- 
archs,  irresponsible  lieutenants  of  police, 
and  lettres  de  cachet ;  but  France  has  no 
great  reasons  for  incessantly  vaunting  a 
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Btatc  of  progresB,  light,  and  liberty  which 
is  cjippeu  by  absolutism. 

.  From  the  most  remote  times  to  the 
present,  the  poetic,  lively,  and  chivalrous 
character  of  the  people  of  the  south  has 
been  opposed  to  the  more  grave  feudality 
of  the  ^  orthern  Gauls.  The  antipathy  of 
the  Franks  to  the  Meridionals  is  a  matter 
of  history.  The  Frankish  monk  Gl.aber 
declared,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage 
of  King  Robert  with  the  Princess  of  Aqui-  j 
taine,  that  they  were  a  frivolou.s  race  of 
barbarians,  without  a  principle  of  fidelity 
or  loyalty.  This  antipathy  was  made  still 
more  manifest  in  the  wars  of  the  Albi- 
genses. 

Religious  hostility  was  notj  indeed,  more 
concerned  in  that  implacable  crusade  than 
were  the  hatreds  of  the  Rarons  of  Parisis, 
of  Rrittany,  and  of  Burgundy  for  the  feudal 
lords  of  the  south.  The  historians  of  the 
war — even  De  Vaulx-Cernay,  a  contempo¬ 
rary,  and  an  enemy  to  the  southern  cause 
— admit  that  Raymond,  Count  of  Toulouse 
and  suzerain  of  Beziers,  Carcassonne, 
Kimes,  and  Montpellier  w’as  a  mild  ruler, 
and  a  chieftain  of  great  merit  and  worth  ; 
yet  were  the  barons  of  the  north  pitiless  to¬ 
wards  him,  sparing  neither  fiefs  nor  ecclesi¬ 
astical  lands  nor  rich  priories.  The  trouba¬ 
dours  celebrated  in  dire  laments  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  Languedoc  and  I*rovence  by  the 
haughty  barons  of  the  north.  The  brilliant 
festivals  and  the  joyous  tournaments  at  the 
castles  of  the  sires  of  Provence  all  passed 
away  under  the  yoke  of  the  Franks,  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Counts  of  Montfort,  Xevers, 
and  Flanders.  Nor  was  the  disastrous  feud 
settled  till  the  fair  Margaret  of  Provence 
became  the  wifeof  Louis  IX.  (Saint  Louis), 
and  took  with  her  as  a  dowry  the  inheri¬ 
tance  of  the  south.  It  was  in  vain  that 
her  father,  Beranger  IV.,  superseded  her 
claims  by  leaving  a  will  in  favor  of  a  younger 
sister  Beatrix.  Saint  Louis,  returning  from 
imprisonment  in  Egypt  with  his  faithful 
wife,  sustained  his  claims  by  an  appeal  to 
the  sword,  till  the  dispute  was  once  more 
settled  by  Beatrix  wedding  Charles,  Count 
of  Anjou,  brother  to  the  king,  who,  how¬ 
ever,  had  to  bring  the  almost  independent 
and  republican  municipalities  of  Marseilles, 
Aix,  and  Arles  into  subjection.  Thus 
were  the  German  and  Aragonese  dynasties 
superseded  in  the  south  by  the  Frankish. 
The  “  mysteries  ”  enacted  by  the  pilgrims 
and  crusaders  ever  sailing  to  and  fro  from 
Marseilles,  the  “  Noel  des  Bohemiens,”  or 
Christmas  festivities  of  the  gipsies,  who  at 


that  time  abounded  in  both  Moorish  and 
Christian  Spain,  and  in  the  south  of 
F  ranee,  left  traditional  reminiscences  of  Ar¬ 
agonese  domination ;  so  also  the  Catalonian 
colony  at  Marseilles,  and  so  also  the  red 
Phrygian  caps  of  the  mariners  and  of  the 
native  dishes — the  “  bouille-baisse  ”  of  fish 
.and  tomatoes ;  the  pilau,  the  anchovies  or 
sardines,  and  olives,  and  the  “  brandade  ” 
and  the  “bourride.”  Capefigue  laments 
j  the  gradual  disappearance  of  these  good 
things,  just  as  the  troubadours  of  old  la¬ 
mented  the  dep.arture  with  Frankish  ru  e 
of  the  jousts  and  tournaments,  and  the  fes¬ 
tivals  and  the  courts  of  love  of  feudal  times. 
“  The  Provenyal  tables,”  he  says,  “  are  un- 
fortun.ately  renouncing  their  national  cu- 
isitie,  and  adopting  the  less  tasteful  dishes 
of  the  north,  a  new  yoke  which  they  im¬ 
pose  upon  themselves ;  nationality  is  be¬ 
coming  extinct !”  Less  pungent  ought  to 
be  the  w'ord,  for  with  spices,  saffron,  and 
tomatoes,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  inev¬ 
itable  garlic.  The  south  is  not,  however, 
thoroughly  denationalized ;  for,  with  the 
exception  of  the  turbulent  Marseilles,  and 
a  few  other  cities  deeply  dyed  w’ith  repub¬ 
lican  sentiments,  a  vast  extent  of  Protest¬ 
ant  and  loyalist  or  legitimate  population 
is  to  the  present  day  to  be  met  with  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  fertile  plains  and  valleys,  or 
dwelling  in  the  mountain  recesses  of  this 
ever  hostile  portion  of  imperial  France. 

"When  Italy  was  torn  by  factions  the 
pojKJS  took  refuge  in  Avignon,  because 
they  came  themselves  originally  from  the 
south  of  France.  Clement  V.,  the  first 
resident  Pope  on  the  Rhone,  had  been 
Archbishop  of  Bordeaux.  They  also  pos¬ 
sessed  there  the  temporality  of  the  Comtat 
Venaissin.  John  aXIL,  who  founded 
most  of  tiie  episcopacies  of  the  south,  and 
the  archbishopric  of  Toulouse,  was  like¬ 
wise  born  in  Languedoc.  Clement  VI. 
raised  that  handsome  structure,  at  once  a 
palace  and  an  inquisition,  which  surmounts 
the  old  city,  and  walled  in  the  city  itself. 
This  was  a  glorious  epoch  in  the  history 
of  Avignon — the  epoch  of  Petrarch.  It  is 
possible  that  he,  though  an  Italian,  derived 
his  primary  inspiration  from  the  trouba¬ 
dours  of  I’rovence.  Laura  of  Sade  was 
daughter  to  Messire  Audibert  de  N^oves^ 
writer  and  syndic,  and  she  was  wedded  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  to  Ilugues  de  Sade. 

Charles  d’ Anjou  and  Beatrix  of  Prov¬ 
ence  became,  we  have  seen,  the  founders 
of  what  has  been  termed  the  Angevine, 
or  Frankish  suzerains,  of  Provence.  The 
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great  cities  submitted  to  a  rule  that  was 
generally  disliked,  on  condition  of  nre- 
serving  their  municipal  privileges.  The  , 
popes  considered  the  crown  of  Xaples ! 
and  Sicily  as  a  dependence  on  the  patri- 1 
mony  of  St.  Peter,  and  they  concedetl  the  ^ 
latal  gift  on  the  Fran^iots,  as  the  house 
of  Anjou  and  its  followers  were  called  by  1 
the  Provencals.  From  that  time  forward  ^ 
Provence  was  only  looked  upon  by  the 
said  Frankish  dynasty  in  the  same  light 
th.at  the  Yankees  look  upon  Ireland,  as  a  ' 
territory  from  whence  to  raise  recruits  for  | 
the  conquest  of  more  southerly  lands. ; 
The  absence  of  the  Angevine  suzerains,  i 
ever  engaged  in  wars  in  Naples,  in  Sicily,  j 
and  at  Genoa,  were  the  cause  that  an  in¬ 
finite  number  of  feudal  vassals  ros6  into 
power,  and  the  land  became  covered  with 
their  c-astellated  mansions.  The  country, 
depopulated  by  war,  was  repopulated  by 
emigrations  from  (ienoa,  Florence,  and 
Pisa ;  .and  these  Italians,  rich  in  money, 
purchased  lands  at  a  vile  price,  and  be¬ 
came  imwerful  in  the  country  of  their 
adoption.  Such  were  the  Ilinuctis  of 
whom  Mirabeau  was  a  descendant,  the 
Albertazzis,  the  Forbinis,  and  the  Fortias.  ' 
Little  is  known  of  their  origin,  and  hence 
was  the  source  of  this  secondary  nobility  ; 
of  Provence  less  purg  than  that  of  its  r 
original  aristotTacy. 

The  life  of  Jeanne  of  this  dynasty. 
Queen  of  Jerusalem  and  Sicilv,  and  Count- ! 
ess  of  Apulia,  Provence,  an(f  Forcalquier,  1 
constitutes  a  drama  in  itself.'  Wedded  .at  ' 
seven  ye.ar8  of  age  to  her  cousin  Andr6, 
son  of  the  King  of  Hungary,  she  became  ' 
enamored  of  Louis  of  Anjou,  Prince  of 
Tarenta,  and  she  was  aided  and  abetted 
in  her  intrigue  by  a  woman  of  the  people,  i 
and  called  by  them  “  La  Catanal^e,  from  ! 
her  C.atalonian  origin,  and  who,  in  conse-  j 
quenoe,  obtained  tin  undue  ascendancy  : 
over  her  mistress.  Her  husband  Andre 
was  ultimately  hung,  on  the  occasion  of ; 
an  insurrection,  outside  the  windows  of| 
Caserta.  Jeanne  was  suspected  of  having 
been  privy  to  the  plot,  and  her  oW  senes- 1 
chale,  “  La  Catanaise,”  was  among  those 
who  were  implicated  in  the  murder.  Cer-  j 
tain  it  is  that  after  Andre’s  de.alh  Jeanne 
wedded  the  Prince  of  Tarenta,  who  was 
held  to  have  been  at  the  hc.ad  of  the  regi- 
cidal  plot.  Louis  of  Hungary  raised  an 
army  to  revenj^  his  brotners  murder, 
and  the  Neapolitans,  under  the  Prince  of 
Tarenta,  fled  at  the  mere  sight  of  the 
black  or  mourning  banners  of  the  Hun- 


g.arians.  Jeanne  took  refuge  in  Provence, 
where  she  sold  the  city  of  Avignon  to 
the  Pope,  in  order  to  raise  money  for  thfe 
recovery  of  Naples.  This  she  was  ena¬ 
bled  to  effect  with  the  aid  of  the  galleys  of 
the  Murseillois  and  the  chivalry  of  Prov¬ 
ence  ;  and  the  Prince  of  Tarenta  dying 
soon  after,  she  wedded  “Jaimes”  of 
Aragon  in  third  nuptials.  Hut  while  en¬ 
joying  herself  at  Naples,  Provence  be¬ 
came  a  focus  of  dissension.  The  cities 
threw  off  all  jurisdiction  ;  Charles  lY.  of 
Germany  had  himself  crowned  at  Arles  ; 
the  Duke  of  J..eice8ter,  son  of  Edward 
HI.,  subjected  the  country  as  far  .as 
Nimes  in  virtue  of  the  claims  derived 
from  Eleonora  of  Aqnitania,  while  the 
Duke  of  Anjou  paraded  the  flenrs-de-lis 
in  other  directions.  The  Proven9al  chiv¬ 
alry,  however,  remained  true  to  Jeanne, 
who  had  taken  a  fourth  husband  in  the 
person  of  Otho  of  Hrnnswick.  The  mar¬ 
riage  had,  however,  the  effect  of  alienat¬ 
ing  the  affections  of  many.  The  i)ope8 
and  the  Neapolitans  alike  viewed  the  in¬ 
crease  of  power  of  the  Germ.ans  beyond 
the  Alps  with  great  distrust.  These  bad 
feelings  were  increased  'when  Jeanne 
nominated  Louis,  Count  of  Anjou,  as  her 
successor.  The  Pope  consecrated  Charles 
Durazzo,  whose  appointment  was  support¬ 
ed  both  by  the  Nea|M)litana  and  the  Hun¬ 
garians.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  fleet  of 
Marseilles  once  more  set  sail  for  Naples: 
Otho  of  Brunswick  was  defe.ated  by  the 
Hungarians,  and  Je.anne  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Durazzo,  who  imprisoned  her 
in  the  castle  of  Mur.ano,  where,  according 
to  some  accounts,  she  was  hung  out  of  a 
window  in  reprisal  for  the  death  suffered 
by  her  first  husband  Andre,  according  to 
others  she  was  stifled  between  two  mat¬ 
tresses.  The  memory  of  the  fair  Jeanne 
was,  notwithstanding  her  frailty  and  vin¬ 
dictiveness,  held  in  much  veneration  in 
Naples  and  in  Provence.  She  w.as  a  iier- 
son  of  great  energy  as  well  as  of  violent 
passions ;  she  did  much  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  people  as  well  as  of 
towns,  and  she  always  bore  herself  with 
m.iffnanimity  and  fortitude.  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  has  left  us  a  portrait  of  her  per¬ 
son,  and  there  exists  another  attached  to 
a  charter  of  the  monastery  of  Saint  Vic¬ 
tor,  which  is  engraved  in  Rufli,  and  which 
represents  her  seated  on  a  throne,  or  an¬ 
tique  arm-chair,  with  two  lions  rampant 
at  her  feet.  The  ruins  of  the  chateau,  so- 
1  called  of  Queen  Jeanne,  are  still  to  be 
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seen  near  Xnples,  and  Dumas  makes  them 
the  scene  of  one  of  the  opening  chapters 
of  his  latest  romance.  La  San  Felice. 

The  Counts  of  Anjou  ruled  in  Provence 
from  1382  to  1430,  but  seldom  dwelt 
there.  The  dynasty  was,  Capefigue  tells 
us,  as  of  the  race  of  Franks  or  Fran^iots, 
“  deeply  detested  in  Provence.”  Louis, 
who  succeeded  to  Jeanne,  could  not  even 
speak  the  langue  d’Oe.  The  most  distin¬ 
guished  of  the  race  was  Pene  of  Anjou, 
Count  of  Guise,  and  titular  King  of  Prov¬ 
ence.  Uene  fought  under  the  Maid  of 
Orleans,  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Count 
de  Vaudemont,  became  Count  of  Prov¬ 
ence,  and,  like  all  his  predecessors,  aimed, 
but  unsuccessfully,  at  reestablishing  the 
claims  of  the  dynasty  to  the  throne  of 
Xaj»les.  Hen6  w’.as  most  remark.able, 
however,  for  his  devotion  to  the  fine  arts 
and  to  literature,  as  also  for  his  magniti- 
cenee  and  taste.  lie  w’as  succeeded  at 
his  death  by  Charles  III.,  Duke  of  Anjou 
and  Maine,  at  whose  dece.ase,  Louis  XL, 
King  of  France,  was  recognized  as  legit¬ 
imate  inheritor  of  the  county,  but  Prov¬ 
ence  was  not  formally  annexed  to  the 
crown  till  the  time  of  Charles  VIII. 
Louis  XII.  still  u.-^ed  the  title  of  Count  of 
Provence  —  “  last  vestiges,”  says  Cape¬ 
figue,  “of  a  fallen  nalionality” — “mere 
formula  that  survived  to  political  reality 
in  the  life  of  a  nation !”  The  last  feudal, 
communal,  and  municipal  liberties  were 
effaced  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
the  Revolution,  by  intro<lucing  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  departmental  divisions,  extinguish¬ 
ed  even  the  name  of  provincial  nationali¬ 
ties  ;  but,  says  Capefigue,  “  we  are  still 
Proven^aux :  if  we  wished  to  denv  it, 
our  accent,  more  patriotic  than  ourselves, 
would  attest  it  to  all.  We  may  forget 
the  past,  our  fair  countesses,  and  our 
courts  of  love,  but  we  cannot  accustom 
ourselves  to  the  livery  of  the  north. 
Provence  is  not  dead,  we  feel  it  by  the 
beating  of  our  hearts,  w’hen  we  perceive 
the  crenellated  towers  of  Avignon,  the 
first  st.age  in  the  old  country !” 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the 
excessivp  system  of  centralization,  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  existing  government  in  France, 
should  be  producing  its  natural  fruit  in  a 
revival  of  provincial  history,  reminiscen¬ 
ces,  and  associations.  We  observed  upon 
,  this  fact  only  lately  when  treating  of  the 
so-called  “  White  Terror the  old  nation¬ 
alities  of  Provence,  Burgundy,  Brittany, 
and  others,  are  weary  of  being  absorbed 


in  the  capital.  Thev  begin  to  retrace  the 
cl\ivalry  and  festivities  of  their  provincial 
courts  of  old,  to  dwell  upon  their  pristine 
wealth  and  independence,  to  exalt  their 
feats  of  valor  and  heroism,  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  comparisons,  which  the  proverb  say? 
are  always  odious,  ami  which  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  case  are  dangerous  to  the  future  peace 
of  the  world.  Each  rtiler  in  his  turn  knows 
full  well  that  there  is  only  one  way  of  up¬ 
holding  unity  among  the  provinces,  and 
that  is  by  a  foreign  war.  When  the 
“  glory  ”  of  France  is  concerned,  Proven- 
5jds,  Burgundians,  Bretons,  and  Gascons 
are  all  of  one  mind. 
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Poi.Axn  lies  prostrate  on^e  more,  after 
one  of  the  best  sustained  of  her  struggles 
for  liberty.  More  by  massacre  and  whole¬ 
sale  cruelty  to  non-c#mbatants  than  vic¬ 
tory  in  honorable  conflict,  have  the  Rus¬ 
sian  legions,  and  their  savage  cajitains, 
crushed  a  people  whose  heroism  and  self- 
sacrifice  deserved  a  Iietter  fate.  iTliere 
may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
capacity  of  the  Poles  to  govern  them¬ 
selves.  Their  intenial  divisions  have  fast¬ 
ened  the  yoke  upon  their  necks  hitherto. 
But  if  valor  and  enthusiasm,  combined 
with  a  high  order  of  chivalry,  establish  a 
cfaim  to  sympathy,  the  Polish  people 
merit  generous  praise  for  their  effort  of 
last  year.  Thev  had  the  good  wishes  of 
free  Europe.  I'hey  were  stimulatetl  by 
the  language  employed  in  the  English 
parliament,  and  the  Parisian  journals 
openly  coTtperated  with  them,  encourag¬ 
ing  the  enlistment  of  Frenchmen  in  their 
service.  The  governments  of  France  and 
England  took  little  pains  to  dissociate 
themselves  from  those  demonstrations. 
Such  marked  exhibitions  of  a  sympathy 
afterwards  to  prove  barren  were  in  reality 
a  refined  cruelty  to  the  Polish  |>eople.  It 
was  natural  they  should  conclude,  espe¬ 
cially  from  the  character  of  the  French 

•  Poluh  Erperietict*  during  the  Iiaurreetion  of 
186S— I.  By  W.  II.  BrLLocK.  London  and  Cam- 
bridije:  MaeMUlan  and  Co.  1864. 

The  Poluh  Captitiity  :  An  Aerount  of  the  Preoent 
Poeition  of  the  Polet  ta  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  and 
in  the  Polish  Provinees  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Russia.  Si'TiiERLANb  Euwards.  2  vola.  Lon¬ 
don  •  W.  H.  Allen  and  Co. 
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and  English  remonstrances  addressed  to 
Prince  (rortschakoff,  that  the  6rst-nained 
country,  if  not  both,  would  ultimately  in¬ 
terpose  on  their  behalf.  In  ]»ractically 
encouraging  that  belief,  Earl  Russell,  in 
fact,  prolonged  an  utterly  hopeless  con¬ 
flict.  France  is  still  more  open  to  the 
charge  of  having  deserted  her  co-religion¬ 
ists  in  their  day  of  misfortune,  after  some¬ 
thing  very  like  a  pledge  to  aid  them  ;  and 
whatever  were  the  Emperor  Napoleon’s 
motives  for  a  course  of  procedure  so  un¬ 
like  himself,  they  must  have  been  of  a 
very  powerful  nature. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  French 
sovereign  shrank  from  drawing  the  sword 
for  Poland  less  from  the  desire  with  which 
he  was  charged — of  eftecting  an  alliance 
with  the  Russian  emperor,  or  from  the 
military  difficulties  of  a  Polish  campaign, 
or  the  want  of  a  sufficient  bait  in  the 
shape  of  a  practical  advantage  for  France 
— than  from  %  hesitation  to  bestow  upon 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  prestige 
and  power  which  would  flow  from  the 
success  of  an  insuiifection  organized  by 
her  clergy,  and  earnestly  sup[»orted  by 
such  aids,  both  spiritual  and  material,  as 
the  Holy  See  could  offer.  Those  that  take 
the  view  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon’s  char¬ 
acter  which  credits  him  with  a  design, 
throughout  his  devious  policy,  to  control 
and  limit  the  power  of  what  is  known  as 
ultramontanism,  naturally  a.ssign  an  ex¬ 
planation  so  well  fitted  to  glorify  their 
hero. 

It  is  certain  that  the  last — if  it  is  to  be 
the  last — revolt  of  Poland  had  essentially 
a  religious  origin  and  character.  It  was 
evoked  by  .addresses  from  the  altars,  and 
kept  up  by  a  similar  stimulus.  In  1831 
the  prime  movers  in  the  insurrection  were 
the  land-owners.  In  1863,  however,  the 
insurgents  came  from  the  middle  and 
lower  classes.  Many  of  the  land-owners 
may  have  supplied  the  sinews  of  war,  but 
in  most  instances  they  held  strictly  aloof, 
in  some  measure,  from  suspicion  of  a 
movement  emanating  from  the  ecclesias¬ 
tics.  The  religious  edifices  w’ere  fre¬ 
quently  to  be  seen  draped  in  black,  in 
harmony  with  the  mourning  worn  by  the 
people  in  signification  of  the  gloom  of  the 
time.  Solemn  services  were  performed 
daily,  which  were  meant  as  incentives  to 
revolt.  Prayers  were  offered  up  contin¬ 
ually  for  the  souls  of  those  who  had 
fallen.  At  the  corner  of  every  street  in 
Cracow,  during  Passion  Week,  an  adver¬ 


tisement  in  the  Largest  letters  contained 
the  names  of  the  combatants  who  had  ex¬ 
pired  of  their  wounds  on  the  previous 
day,  with  an  announcement  that  a  mass 
would  be  said  for  the  repose  of  their 
souls  in  such  or  such  a  church.  The 
chapels  were  thronged,  and  one  often 
present-  describes  the  imposing  character 
of  the  scene  when  the  preacher  “  adapted 
his  discourse  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
people ;  ”  the  success  of  his  eloquence 
was  evident  in  the  extreme  eagerness  of 
the  crowd,  packed  closely  together  in  the 
dimly-lighted  building,  as  they  rose  on 
tip-toe,  stretching  and  straining  their 
necks  to  catch  every  word. 

The  circumstance  that  the  insurrection 
of  1863  was  a  clerical  and  popular  out¬ 
burst,  rather  than  a  conspiracy  among  the 
pro|>ertied  classes,  specially  irritated  the 
Russian  soldiery  and  government.  Priests, 
students,  apprentices,  and  artisans,  had 
no  estates  to  be  confi8c.ated.  No  matter 
how  many  thousands  were  shot,  hanged, 
or  deported  to  Siberia  or  the  Caucasus, 
the  military  adventurer  who  had  hoped 
for  large  spoil  was  none  the  better.  In 
the  kingdom  of  Poland  and  the  Ruthenian 
provinces  but  a  small  proportion  of  es¬ 
tates  have,  accordingly,  come  into  the 
j>osses8ion  of  the  conqueror.  In  Lithu¬ 
ania  only,  where,  it  appears,  Murawiew 
laid  out  for  himself  the  task  of  utterly 
eradicating  the  Polish  element,  taking  in¬ 
nocent  and  guilty  alike  in  the  net  of  his 
vengeance,  as  many  as  two  thousand 
properties,  or  about  a  tenth  of  the  whole, 
have  been  confiscated.  Rut  now  arises 
the  question.  What  is  Russia  to  do  with 
these  estates  ?  Does  their  possession 
bring  her  any  nearer  the  complete  paci¬ 
fication  of  the  country  ?  “  She  has  to 

choose  between  three  courses,”  says  Mr. 
Bullock — “  to  keep  them  in  the  hands  of 
the  state,  to  give  them  away,  or  to  sell 
them  ;  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  Rus¬ 
sian  statesmen  to  fullow  any  of  these 
courses  in  such  a  manner  as  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  desired  denationalization  of  Po¬ 
land.”  Russia  is  so  thinly  populated  that 
she  cannot  spare  a  colonizing  pojmlation  ; 
her  people  have  the  most  decided  dislike 
to  leaving  their  paternal  acres ;  and  the 
nature  of  the  Russian  administration  offers 
the  smallest  possible  inducement  to  for¬ 
eigners  to  immigrate.  For  these  reasons 
Poland  will  remain  Poland,  thqugh  van¬ 
quished  and  prostrate.  “To  such  an  ex¬ 
tent,”  the  writer  states,  “are  Russians 
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unwilling  to  leave  Kussia  and  settle  in 
Poland,  that  in  the  whole  extent  of  Itus- 
sian-Poland,  including  the  so-called  king¬ 
dom  of  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  the  Ruthe- 
nian  provinces,  Volhynia,  Podolia,  and 
the  Ukraine,  you  mif^ht  almost  count  the 
number  of  resident  Russian  proprietors 
on  your  fingers.*  If  a  Russian  general  ac¬ 
quires  an  estate  in  Poland  as  a  reward  for 
his  services,  he- invariably  contents  him¬ 
self  with  receiving  the  profits,  and  living 
at  St.  Petersburg  or  Moscow,  leaving  the 
lands  to  be  managed  by  an  agent,  in  most 
cases  a  Pole,  from  the  difficulty  of  finding 
a  competent  Russian.”  Even  supposing 
the  government  were  m  illing  to  sacrifice 
the  gain  to  the  exchequer  from  the  sale 
of  the  est.ates,  it  seems  very  doubtful 
whether  the  Russian  peasantry  woifld  ac¬ 
cept  small  gifts  of  lann  even  in  Lithuania ; 
and  Polish  peasants,  of  course,  would  not 
answer  the  purpose,  the  taint  of  nation¬ 
ality  aftecting  every  soul  among  them. 
The  peasant-proprietors  of  Russia  are  al¬ 
ready  pretty  comfortable  in  circumstances. 
“  In  the  face  of  the  existing  scarcity  and 
dearness  of  agricultural  labor  in  Russia, 
the  government  would  not  dare  to  face 
the  storm  which  anything  like  a  whole¬ 
sale  measure  of  deportation  of  agricultural 
laborers  would  infallibly  raise  among  the 
Russian  land-owners.” 

The  size  of  the  landed  estates  in  Russia 
being  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  number 
of  laborers  resident  upon  them,  the  value 
of  a  plot  of  land  is  rather  determined  by 
the  heads  it  can  produce  than  by  mere 
extent.  It  is  common,  therefore,  to  speak 
of  a  landholder  as  worth  so  many  souls, 
and  the  phrsise  has  survived  the  edict  of 
emancipation.  As  that  ukase  also  re¬ 
leased  the  Jews  from  their  dis,abilities,  Mr. 
Bullock  is  of  opinion  that  they  will  be¬ 
come  the  purchasers  of  the  nnajority  of 
the  confiscated  estates.  The  Jew-traders 
of  the  Polish  towns  being  a  particularly 
money-grubbing  race,  arc  in  a  position  to 
make  such  a  venture.  They  have  in  Po¬ 
land  also,  contrary  to  their  general  ten¬ 
dencies,  a  desire  to  possess  land.  In  poli¬ 
tics  they  would  probably  stand  inditfer- 
ent,  or,  at  all  events,  form  too  small  an 
element  to  hsive  much  weight.  They 
would  hardly,  however,  become  agents  of 
the  Russian  government  in  oppressing  the 
people.  The  Jews  are  now  about  a  sev¬ 
enth  of  the  entire  population  inhabiting 
the  Poland  of  1772.  The  numbers  of  the 
several  contingents  are  thus  approximate¬ 


ly  stated  by  Jlr.  Bullock :  Poles,  9,000,- 
000;  Ruthenians,  6,000,060 ;  Lithuanians, 
2,600,000;  Jews,  3,000,000;  foreigners, 
1,600,000;  total,  22,000,000. 

Mr.  Edwards  saw  abundant  proofs  be¬ 
fore  the  late  insurrection  that  the  effort 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  Russianizi 
Poland  had  failed.  Even  the  boys  and 
girls  who  “  were  taught  everything  in 
Russian  at  school,  make  a  point  of  forget¬ 
ting  that  language”  in  their  maturer  years. 
Russian  officers  a  long  time  in  Warsaw 
think  it  unpolite  to  speak  Russian  before 


music- seller  a  piece  of  Russian  music. 

I  There  being  a  demand  among  the  Russian 
'  officials  in  Poland  for  the  Russian  re- 
i  views,  in  which  translations  of  certain 
I  popiilar  English  novels  were  appearing,  the 
■  grocer  went  into  the  trade.  “  In  W arsaw, 
j  if  you  want  to  read  Russian,  you  must  get 
j  your  books,  your  newspapers,  or  your  re- 
I  views  where  you  buy  your  tea  and  sugar. 

,  These  very  original  tradesmen  also  sell 
!  Russian  mu.sic,  Russian  caviar  (not  much 
;  relished  by  the  Poles),  Russian  tea-urns,” 

I  Russian  etceteras  of  every  conceivable  de- 
'  scription,  “  not  to  be  had  elsewhere.” 

I  The  newspapers  of  Warsaw  have,  of  ^ 
j  course,  been  alwaj’s  under  a  strict  censor- 
i  ship ;  but  the  devices  resorted  to  by  their 
j  managers  to  minister  to  the  national  sen- 
[  timent,  and  give  vent  to  their  own  pent- 
!  up  feelings,  show  the  depth  of  the  popu- 
j  lar  hate  to  the  ^Muscovite.  Russia  was 
,  never  mentioned  in  those  prints,  other- 
j  wise  than  as  “  a  certain  pow’er,”  and  until 
I  Lately  the  custom  prevailed  at  all  Russian 
printing  offices  of  putting  the  past  and 
'  the  FUTURE  in  characters  expressively  dis- 
I  tinct,  as  contrasted  with  the  which 
j  ^peared  invariably  in  a  diminutive  type. 

I  There  were  before  the  revolt  still  more 


j  positive  evidences  of  the  strength  of  the 
I’olislj  sentiment.  The  regular  booksell- 
eiy’  shop  windows  displayed  not  only 
lives  of  all  the  great  Polish  heroes,  so 
printed,  and  sold  at  such  a  price  as  to 
meet  the  popular  craving,  but  French  po¬ 
litical  pamphlets,  w’ritten  from  a  Polish 
point  of  view',  ostensibly  against  Prussia 
and  Austria^  with  a  hint  that  for  these 
words  the  reader  was  to  substitute  “  a 
certain  power.”  Albums,  also,  illustra¬ 
tive  of  national  manners  and  customs 
were  favorite  means  of  keeping  up  the 
national  spirit.  Above  all,  the  poems  of 
Adam  Mi9kievicz,  with  a  portrait  of  the 
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f>oet  on  his  death-bed,  attired  in  the  Po-  ing  free  institutions  to  Poland,  that  Russia 
ish  national  co’stume,  circulated  largely  must  have  as  much  as  the  Poles  obtain, 
uumutilated,  despite  the  excessive  vigil-  The  emperor  has  been  encouraging  the 
ance  of  the  censors,  and  Poles  of  moderate  constitutional  movement  in  Russia  after 
education  could  repeat  the  most  stirring  a  fashion  ;  but  as  it  has  threatened  to  out- 
passages  by  heart.  When  Mr.  Edwards  run  his  wishes,  he  is  now  rather  upon  a 
A'as  at  Warsaw,  masses  were  said  in  the  reactionary  tack,  and  only  less  likely  than 
churches  for  Teleki  and  Cavour  ;  and  ser- .  before  he  began  his  reforming  ex|)eri- 
vices  for  the  repose  of  the  national  histo-  ments  to  take  a  step  with  regard  to  Poland 
rian,  Lelewel,  were  celebrated  not  only  involving  issues  so  momentous.  It  will 
in  Warsaw,  but  in  .every  important  Po-  be  remembered  that  in  the  autumn  of 
lish  city.  At  the  funeral  service  per- :  1862,  Count  Zamoyski  was  intrusted  by 
formed  in  the  church  of  St.  Cross,  por-  the  principal  landed  proprietors  of  the 
traits  and  memoirs  of  Lelewel,  privately  kingdom  of  Poland  with  an  address  to 
printed,  were  distributed  plentifully  among  be  presented  to  the  czar,  in  which  they 
the  congregation.  i  promised  their  loyal  support  to  the  Grand 

The  Poles  showed  even  greater  ingenu-  Duke  Constantine,  on  condition  that  all 
ity  in  baffling  the  imperil  offleials  than  the  Polish  provinces  in  Russia's  possession 
did  the  French  dealers  who  imported  :  should  be  united  into  one  constitutional 
large  numbers  of  plaster  busts  of  the  em- 1  kingdom.  That  address,  however,  was 
peror  into  France  some  years  ago,  each  not  presented,  the  count  having  been  ar- 
containing,  secreted  within,  a  copy  of !  rested  and  exiled,  probably  lest  the  inove- 
Xapitleon  the  Little.  The  Polish  ladies  :  ment  should  extend  into  Russia  itself.  It 
]>articularly,  whose  offences  it  w.as  more  |  was  the  hope  of  the  Poles  that  if  the  em- 
difficult  to  deal  with,  tortured  the  Russi.an  '  peror  granted  their  request,  negotiations 
government  by  their  obstiu.ate  nationality.  I  might  be  entered  into  with  the  Prussian 
Refusing  to  play  or  sing  a  Russian  ballad  ■  and  Austrian  governments  for  the  cession 
was  the  least  effective  of  their  methods  of,  of  Posen  and  Galicia,  “  subject  to  indein- 
teasing  the  oppressors  of  their  race.  They  i  uitication  (as  Mr.  Edwards  describes  these 
put  on  the  deef*est  mourning  after  the  i  speculations)  in  territory — for  I’rnssia  in 
*  lirst  blood  w'as  shed  by  the  Muscovite  }  Germany,  for  Austria  on  the  Danube." 
soldiery,  and  w'hen  the  sun  was  scorch-  It  may  be  true  that  a  couple  of  years  ago 
iugly  hot,  not  a.  white  head-dress  was  to  j  all  the  best  men  in  Poland  were  ready  to 
be  seen  in  the  thoroughfares.  They  aban- ;  become  faithful  subjects  of  the  czar  ruling 
doued  pleasure  parties  by  a  sort  of  tacit  |  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland  as  a  constitu- 
consent,  ceased  to  dance  in  token  of  the  tional  sovereign ;  and  had  thi?  happy 
sorrow  that  pressed  upon  them,  and  change  been  effected,  the  power  of  the 
chanted,  hardly  in  secret,  the  celebrated  priesthood  would  not  h.ave  been  a  serious 
national  ])rayer.  When  the  insurrection  obstacle  to  a  pe.aceful  future,  fiiince  then, 
actually  broke  out,  they  behaved  with  however,  all  the  old  wounds  have  been 
Spartan  courage,  inflaming  the  heroism  openetl afresh.  Russiahasexceededherhis- 
of  the  common  people  by  circulating  pho-  toryas  the  sanguinary  and  remorseless  re- 
tographs  of  the  principal  scenes  of  Russian  pressor  of  insurrection.  Her  cruelties  have 
atrocity.  made  Europe  shudder,  and  almost  forced 

This  is  a  people  who  cannot  bo  ut»er-  the  powers  least  anxious  for  war  to  draw 
ly  crushed.  An  insurrection  has  been  the  sword  on  behalf  of  the  struggling 
quenched  in  blood,  but  the  old  spirit  lives  nationality.  This  fresh  heritage  of  dead- 
on.  If  the  Emperor  of  Russia  would  best  hate  is- an  obstacle  probably  insuper¬ 
remove  the  necessity  for  another  such  epi-  able  to  a  settleipent  otherwise  than  by 
sode  of  horror  as  that  just  concluded,  he  total  separation.  And  yet  Russia  must 
must  do  something  towards  acknowledg-  either  honestly  attempt  conciliation,  or 
ii;g  the  rights  and  satisfying  the  legitimate  rule  more  despotically  than  evi  r  ;  and  if 
aspirations  of  the  I’oles.  !Mr.  Edwards  the  former  course  is  hopcdess  or  diftioult, 
thinks  constitutionalism  would  have  sati.s-  from  the  contagious  influence  of  cotistitu- 
fied  the  larger  number  of  the  educated  tionalism  in  Russia,  the  latter  is  hardly 
Foies  before  recent  events,  although  much  less  so.  The  emj)eror  -yvill  find  it  as 
more  was  contemplated  by  the  ecclesias-  difiicult  to  play  the  tyrant  in  Poland,  and 
tics  who  figured  prominently  in  the  rising,  convince  the  Rus.sians  at  the  same  time 
There  is  this  difficulty,  however,  in  grant-  that  he  is  doing  more  than  stimulat- 
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ing  a  conetitutional  policy  in  Ilusaia,  as  it 
would  be  to  act  conHtitutioually  in  Poland 
without  rendering  it  necessary  to  follow 
the  same  course  in  his  kingdom  jiroper. 
Ilis  dilemma  is  not  free  from  peril,  and 
do  something  he  must.  So  that  the  case 
of  Poland  is  not  entirely  hopeless  even 
now.  The  eloipient  advice  of  the  poet 
Krasinski,  unhappily  not  heeded  last 
year,  may  still  be  pressed  upon  the  people 
in  prospect  of  their  future: 

“  Kush  not  on  deatli,  ere,  like  a  grain  in  the 
earth, 

Thy  thought  shall  be  sown  in  men's  hearts 
and  fructify  ; 

As  long  as  the  victory  of  mart3Tdom  is  not 
sure — 

For  the  good  of  thee  alone,  and  not  of  thy 
kind — 

Shun  martj'rdoin ! 

They  arc  fooLs  who  gra.«p 
At  vain  crowns  of  giorj* ; 

They  are  only  heroes,  who  leap 
Into  the  yawning  gulf ; 

Hut  the  higher  force  of  the  soul 
Heeds  not  such  tinsel. 

“  Only  then,  when,  with  its  penetrating  vibra¬ 
tion. 

The  bell  of  universal  events  shall  sound  for 
action, 

Will  it  be  time  for  thee  to  offer  thyself  a 
ransom.” 


“Then  arise;  and,  like  the  runner  whose 
a>ursc  is  run  out. 

Shake  off  from  thy  feet  the  dust  of  this 
earth.  ,  • 

Arise ;  and,  like  love,  ^hich  dies  for  that  it 
loves. 

Spread  out  thy  arms,  and  soar  heavenwards.” 

There  is  more  interesting  matter  in 
these  two  volumes  than  denunciations  of 
liussian  tyranny,  and  expositions. of  dip¬ 
lomatic  circulars.  We  pass  by  Polish 
politics  to  seek  whatever  is  attractive  or 
curious  in  Poliifli  manners.  Mr.  Bullock 
especially  is  a  pleasing  guide.  His  pen- 
and-ink  sketches  are  exceedingly  lively 
and  pi(|uant.  If  Mr.  Edwards  is  more  of 
tlie  historian,  his  brother  “Correspond¬ 
ent”  is  more  of  the  traveller.  Not  that 
the  former  is  deiicient  in  the  power  of  re¬ 
producing  a  scene  or  describing  striking 
customs.  There  are  many  capilj^  bits  in 
his  volumes ;  but  ]Mr.  Bullock’s  style  is 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  purposes  of  the 
“  word-paiuter  ” — using  the  phrase  in  its 
^best  sense.  A  glance  from  one  writer  to 
the  other,  as  occasion  serves,  will  best  in¬ 


struct  or  amuse  the  reader,  and  be  juster 
to  both  authors. 

Polish  hospitality  has  long  been  pro¬ 
verbial.  Mr.  Bullock  has  hardly  terms 
strong  enough  in  which  to  laud  it.  “  Gosc 
w  dom.  Bog  w'  dom  ”  (say  the  Poles) — or 
in  the  vernacular,  “  A  guest  in  the  house, 
God  in  the  house.”  They  act  up  to  the 
spirit  of  the  saying.  The  inns  are  inde¬ 
scribably  bad  in  some  ]>lace8,  especially 
along  the  frontiers,  but  the  good  country¬ 
folk  make  up  for  this  drawback. 

“  Let  the  traveller  drive  up  to  a  country 
house  at  what  hour  of  the  day  or  night  he  will, 
and  he  is  certain  of  a  cordial  welcome  from  the 
proprietor.  If  he  arrives  at  ah  un.seasonable 
hour,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  he  missed — 
the  road,  I  was  going  to  write,  but  I  must  adapt 
my  language  to  the  circumstances  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  for  often  an  uncultivated  bit  of  field,  where 
you  might  grow  excellent  com,  does  duty  in¬ 
stead — it  Ls  taken  for  granted  that  he  came  to 
one  of  the  many  kinds  of  grief  to  w'hich  trav¬ 
elling  in  Poland  is  heir.  As  the  wheel  of  your 
carriage  sinks  up  to  its  a.\les  in  slush,  in  what 
the  country  people  are  pleased  to  call  a  road, 
it  will  appear  to  you  that  you  would  have  got 
along  much  l)etter  had  you  taken  to  the  fields 
at  once,  which  appear  hard  in  comparison. 
The  so-called  roads  are  mended  with  whatever 
grows  on  the  roadside,  stones  being  for  the 
most  part  an  unknown  luxury.  As  these  mud¬ 
dy  tracks  often  lie  through  boundle.s8  fir  woods, 
the  branches  of  the  fir  are  the  most  ordinary 
material  emjiloycd  for  road-mending;  and  as 
the  roads  are  patched  with  the  branches,  so 
the  bridges  are  constructed  of  the  stems,  laid 
along  side  of  each  other  in  the  rough,  unhewn 
state,  without  any  sort  of  joining.  Even  when 
first  made,  it  is  no  luxury  to  jolt  in  a  carriage 
without  springs  over  these  britlges,  but,  after 
a  few  months,  it  is  a  work  of  positive  danger, 
as  two  or  three  of  ihe  weakly  stems  in  the 
middle  are  sure  to  have  already  given  way, 
leaving  horrid  gaps,  into  which  horses  less  ac- 
customeil  to  their  work,  would  infallibly  put 
their  feet.” 

*•  In  Poland,  not  only  will  the  ma.ster  of  the 
house,  as  a  matter  of  course,  turn  out  of  bed 
i  to  bid  you  welcome,  but  the  chances  are  that 
his  wife  will  get,  up  to  superintend  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  stranger’s  supper.  Before  you 
also  get  to  take  the  thing  ns  a  matter  of  course, 
which  you  do  unfortunately  before  you  have 
^been  long  in  the  countrj-,  there  is  something 
surprisingly  charming  about  the  way  in  which 
your  entertainers  put  themselves  out  to  accom¬ 
modate  you,  a  perfect  stranger.  The  result  of 
this  universal  hospitality  is,  that  you  feel  at 
homo  and  at  your  ease  in  Poland  in  a  very 
short  time,  from  feeling  sure  that  you  are  not 
considered  as  an  intruder  anywhere.  While 
travellers  of  all  other  nations  may  make  cer- 
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Uin  of  a  kind  reception,  Germans  and  Rus¬ 
sians  would  find  a  journey  in  Poland  a  most 
painful  experience,  and,  on  their  return  home, 
would  have  a  very  unfavorable  account  to  give 
of  Polish  manners  and  customs.  This  is  only 
the  natural,  but  unfortunate,  result  of  every 
German  and  Russian  being  included  in  the 
original  guilt  of  the  partitioning  govemmeuts.” 

The  Poles  are  praised  among  other 
things  by  the  author  of  the  Krjyerienceg, 
for  having  brought,  to  greater  perfection 
than  any  other  people  “  the  art  of  |>os- 
sessing  themselves  in  quietness  in  tlieir 
own  homes.”  There  is  a  graceful  ease 
about  them  in  their  houses  which  charms 
the  well-bred- visitor.  Perhaps  this  may 
have  something  to  do  with  their  more 
than  English  fondness  for  tea  as  a  bev¬ 
erage. 

“  The  mere  fact  that  the  Poles  are  a  tea,  and 
not  a  coffee-drinking  people,  brings  them  near¬ 
er  to  us.  The  music  of  the  hissing  of  the  urn 
— even  under  the  name  of  ‘samovar,’  or  what¬ 
ever  else  they  may  call  it — falls  most  gratefully 
on  the  English  ear,  and  seems  to  bring  with  it 
a  message  from  home.  The  pleasure  of  linger¬ 
ing  over  his  second  or  thinl  glass — for  tea  is 
served  throughout  Russia  and  Poland,  as  most 
of  my  readers  are  probably  aware,  in  glasses — 
is  one  which  may  be  indulged  to  the  heart’s 
content  in  Poland.  How  many  hundred 
times  has  not  this  sociable  tea  lieen  served  up 
to  me  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night!  I 
hardly  know  whether  it  was  more  refreshing 
and  restoring,  if  one  kr^ived  well-nigh  struck 
down  with  the  heat,  or  perishing  with  cold. 
Sometimes,  alas!  it  was  prepared  by  wives 
and  mothers,  with  their  eyes  brimming  over 
with  tears,  set  flowing  afresh  by  the  mere  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  stranger.  For,  might  it  not,  per¬ 
chance,  l>e  the  lost  one  come  back  ?  Sad  as  is  the 
fate  of  those  poor  women  who  are  now  mourn¬ 
ing  for  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers,  whom 
they  know  to  have  perished,  ten  times  more 
pitiable  is  the  agonizing  uncertainty  of  those 
who  know  that  their  loved  ones  went  forth  to  j 
the  Ijattle,  but  know  not  what  may  have  be-  | 
come  of  them.  These  case.s,  alas !  ar6  sadly 
numerous.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  it  is  surprising¬ 
ly  rare  to  see  Polish  women  weeping.” 

Here  is  another  pleasing  little  sketch 
of  a  Polish  interior  : 

“  The  long  table,  with  its  descending  scale 
of  guests,  reminds  one  of  the  descriptions  of 
the  dinners  in  old  Saxon  times  in  England.  At 
the  head  will  sit  the  master  and  mistress,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  any  strangers  who  may  be  stay¬ 
ing  in  the  house  or  invited  to  dinner.  Next 
below  sit  the  chaplain  and  librarian,  and  below 
them  again  the  children,  with  their  tutors  and 
governesses. 

‘‘  Of  course  this  description  will  only  apply 
to  the  bouses  of  what  the  French  would  call 


‘  grand  seigneurs,’  but  of  these  there  are  a 
much  greater  numl>er  than  I  should  have  sup¬ 
posed  had  I  not  had  the  best  opportunity  of 
reckoning  theni  up,  having  been  entertaine<l  so 
fre(|uently  at  their  hospitable  boards.  At  an 
ordinary  country  house  the  same  order  of 
things  prevails,  though,  of  course,  on  a  smaller 
scale. 

“  This  early  dinner  is  followed  by  that  most 
:  sociable  of  meals,  a  meat-tea ;  to  which  friends 
and  passing  strangers  are  expecte<l  to  <lrop  in 
''without  any  sort  of  invitation.  To  me,  this 
;  meat-tea  was  the  plea.s.mtcst  and  most  sociable 
I  meal  of  the  day,  and  under  its  genial  influence 
}  the  habitual  resene  of  the  most  rigid  Engli.sh- 
man  must  have  thawed  in  a  very  .short  time.  To 
have  partaken  of  one  of  these  meals  in  a  house 
was  in  itself  suftieient  to  make  one  feel  more 
like  a  member  of  the  family  than  a  passing 
stranger.  The  youngest  daughter  of  the  house 
would,  as  a  rule,  sUition  herself  behind  the 
urn,  and  dispense  the  tea.” 


The  bc.tuty  and  lenderiiesa  of  the  Po- 
I  lisli  women,  aa  well  as  their  housewifely 
I  virtues,  are  enthusiastically  celebrated  by 
'  both  Mr.  Bullock  and  Mr.  Edwards.  “In 
j  Poland,”  said  Frederic  the  (Ireat,  “  the 
I  women  attend  to  politics  while  the  men 
I  are  drunk.”  Both  parts  of  the  spiteful 
I  assertion  were,  and  are,  untrue.  The 
seen,  are  patriots, 
the  counsels  of  the 
vicz,  who  bade  them 
train  their  sons  for  the  tumbril,  the  rope, 
the  axe,  the  felon's  brand.  But  they  are 
not  unsexed  by  their  patriotism.  They 
are  amiable  as  well  as  handsome,  pious  as 
well  as  heroic  ;  “  their  eyes  beam  with  a 
double  faith — a  faith  in  the  future  of  their 
country,  and  a  faith  in  a  better  life,  which 
!  shall  make  up  for  their  sufferings  here.” 


j  women,  as  has  been 
j  They  follow  literally' 

'  national  bard,  Mickie' 


“  As  to  Polish  women,  who  are  sjwken  of  in 
I  such  disparaging  terms  all  over  (iermany,  I 
1  can  only  say  that,  after  long  experience  of  their 
I  characters,  under  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
circumstances,  I  no  longer  wonder  at  the  in¬ 
fluence  they  exercise  over  the  men.  They  are 
not  precisely  channing,  like  French  women, 
or  fascinating,  like  the  women  of  Spain  or 
Italy ;  but  there  is  an  undeflnable  something 
about  them  which  renders  them  irresistibly  in¬ 
teresting.  I  shill  perhaps  best  express  my 
meaning,  when  I  say  that  you  find  in  them  all 
those  qualities  which  are  summed  up  in  the 
one  word,  ‘  woman.’  And  here  I  am  not  speak¬ 
ing  of  any  particular  class,  but  of  Polish  wo¬ 
men  in  general,  be  they  the  wives  or  daugh¬ 
ters  of  ttie  owners  of  a  hundred  thousand 
acres,  or  of  the  manager  of  a  small  farm,  of  a 
professor,  doctor,  or  tradesman.  It  may  be 
that  their  tenderness  of  character  was  brought 
out  to  an  unusual  d^ee  by  their  commonest  • 
occupation  last  year,  which  consisted  of  tend- 
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ing  the  sick  and  wounded,  but  I  can  only  say 
tlmt  the  general  impression  which  I  have  car¬ 
ried  away  with  me  is  this,  that  the  trouble  of 
a  journey  to  Poland  would  Ihj  amply  repaid  by 
the  pleasure  of  studying  M'ouianhood  in  its  in¬ 
teresting  development  there.” 

With  reference  to  Polish  breeding,  the 
writer  adds : 

“  There  is  another  point  wherein  the  Poles 
— men  and  women  alike — are  remarkably  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  (iermans,  and  that  is,  the 
unmistakable  breeding,  which  chaiwcterizes 
t*>em  as  a  nation.  After  the  common  coarse 
features  which  you  encounter  all  over  Germany, 
e.\ccpt  in  .Austria,  it  Is  highly  refreshing  to  tin«i 
yourself  among  a  people,  where  tine  lines  and 
an  aristocratic  type  of  countenance  jtrevail.  If 
you  are  .seate<l  in  a  purely  German  company 
at  a  table  (Fhote  in  the  north  of  Germany,  you 
will  find  yourself  surrounded  by  a  wearisome 
monotony  of  heavy  common-looking  faces,  bent 
with  a  somewhat  unseemly  earnestness  on  the 
work  of  devouring  their  food.  Should  there 
he  an  individual  among  them,  whose  face  and 
Itearing  bespeak  unmistakably  the  blood  in  his 
veins,  you  may  be  sure  that  whatever  else  he 
may  t)e,  he  is  not  a  German.  .\s  a  nation,  the 
Genuans  are  so  t.aken  up  with  trade,  that  you 
( nn  read  ‘  tradesmen  ’  on  all  their  faces.  Napo¬ 
leon’s  famous  saying,  that  tiie  English  are  a 
nation  of  shopkeepers,  would  be  much  truer  as 
applied  to  Germans.” 

One  other  passage  may  complete  these 
representations  of  Polish  peculiarities,  and 
serve  to  complete  the  justitication  of  that 
sympathy  umloubtedly  evoked  in  England 
by  the  sufferings  of  the  race: 

”  before  I  have  done  with  the  subject  of 
Polish  character,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention 
another  point  wherein  they  may  be  likened  to 
Englishmen.  I  allude  to  their  love  of  self- 
government  and  hatred  of  bureaucracy.  The 
Germans  in  Posen  and  Galicia  reproach  the 
Poles  with  an  unwillingness  to  serve  the 
State.  As  far  as  it  goes,  the  reproach  is  just; 
bat  this  unwillingness  arises  from  two  very 
natural  causes.  First,  the  Poles  feel  an  ab- 
horrrence  of  taking  their  orders  from  Herlin 
and  Vienna  even  more  than  from  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  Secondly’,  they  cannot  bring  themselves 
to  become  the  mere  bit  of  the  bureaucratic 
tn.achine,  which  is  rcquiretl  of«every  Austrian 
or  Prussian  employe.  The  Pole,  like  the  Eng¬ 
lishman,  ))rizes  his  in<lividuality  beyond  every- 
tliing,  and  prefers  to  stand  or  fall  on  his  own 
responsibility.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ger- 
m.'ui,  with  his  exaggerated  love  of  order  and 
authority,  is  always  ready  to  siiape  him.self  to  I 
the  bureaucratic  mould.  To  him,  to  l)e  a  man 
is  nothing,  and  to  be  a  ‘  Herr  Regieningsrath  ’ 
everything.  Give  him  a  bit  of  ribljon  to  stick 
in  his  bHtton-holc,  a  gold  -  laced  cap,  before 
which  the  inferior  herd  shall  bow  down,  and  an 
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I  unlimited  supply  of  execrable  tobacco,  and  he 
I  will  live  and  die  happy.” 

Mr.  Ibillock  set  out  on  liis  journey  as 
speci.al  correspondent  of  \\\e 
with  that  true  spirit  of  intelligence  and 
fearlessness,  now  a'cliaracteristic  of  jour¬ 
nalists  who  undertake  such  onerous  duties. 
He  “roughed  it”  uncomplainingly,  made 
him.self  at  home  wherever  it  was  possible, 
fell  in  at  once  with  the  ways  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  saw  a  great  deal  that  was  inter¬ 
esting  and  pecijiar.  Here  is  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  Polish  country-house,  a  fairtyjMj 
of  that  cla.s8  of  erections : 

“  The  house  itself  is  generally  a  low,  strag¬ 
gling,  one-storied  building,  with  white-washed 
walls,  wooden  roof,  and  porch.  The  house 
usually’  staixls  in  a  small  inclosure,  more  or- 
ch.ard  than  garden,  boasting  occasionally  of  well- 
arranged  flower  -  beds,  which  more  often  are 
allowed  to  run  to  .seed.  Just  outside  the  wood¬ 
en  railingwhich  runs  round  this  orchard-garden, 
lie  the  farm-buildings,  usually  pitched  right  in 
front  of  the  main  entrance.  At  the  back  of 
the  house  is  gonenilly  a  pond  of  some  sort,  to 
supply  the  family  with  fish  in  Lent  and  on  fast- 
days.’*’ 

Something  of  the  condition  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  of  their  hopes  and  native  viitues, 
may  be  gathered  from  this  scene : 

“  .As  I-  had  as  yet  only  been  intro<lucod  to 
three  memljcrs  of  the  family,  an«l  had  encoun- 
tert“d  no  other  gue.sts,  1  was  wondering  how  all 
the  seats  at  the  table  would  be  filled,  when  a 
door  opened  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and 
a  long  string  of  fine-looking  young  fellows,  of 
ages  varying  from  .seventeen  to  twenty -five, 
entered,  and  lost  no  time  in  falling  to  on  the 
viands  Ix'fore  them. 

“  Turning  to  my  host,  I  could  not  resist  ask¬ 
ing  what  this  invasion  might  mean,  and  re¬ 
ceived  for  answer  the  w’ord  ‘  powstancy’  ’  (‘  in¬ 
surgents.’)  Then,  for  the  first  time,  I  heard 
this  magic  word  pronounceil,  of  which  I’olish 
ladies  say  that  it  is  the  sweete.st-sounding  word 
in  the  Polish  language.  There  was  noconceiv- 
ahle  sacrifice  which  the.se  heroic  women  were 
not  prepared  to  make  for  ‘  naszy  pow.stancy  ’ 
(‘  our  insurgents  ’) ;  a  name  which  they  never 
pronounced  without  the  most  lively  emotion. 

“Among  the  insurgent  guests  at  table  on 
the  present  occasion  were  several  Frenchmen, 
who  had  recently  arrived  from  Paris  to  take 
part  in  the  insurrection.  One  and  all  they 
seemed  pleasant,  gentlemanly  fellows,  and  Cer¬ 
tainly  did  ample  justice  to  the  fare  before  them. 
.As  they  were  to  cro.ss  the  frontier  in  a  few 
days,  and  take  to  life  in  the  woods,  it  wa.s 
only  fair  that  they  should  regale  themselves 
heartily  before  starting  on  their  desperate 
errand.  In  the  course  of  my  onward  progress, 

I  found  ten  or  a  dozen  insurgents  quartered  in 
29 
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OTcry  country  house  I  entered,  and  bej^n  to 
understand  a  little  about  the  organization  of 
the  luuids.” 

The  piety  of  the  people  was  evidenced 
by  the  names  sometimes  given  to  their 
country  houses.  One,  for  example,  was 
called  Boguch  wala,  or  “  Praise  God.”  But 
Mr.  Bullock  was  soon  obliged  to  hurry 
from  the  comfortable  shelter  of  these  hos¬ 
pitable  steadings,  and  take  the  field  with 
the  insurgents.  Before  the  “  rebels”  went 
into  the  fight,  a  religious  service  was  usu¬ 
ally  performed : 

“  Two  military  chaplains  performed  ma.ss  be¬ 
fore  battle,  and,  raising  the  cross,  led  tlie  troops 
when  they  went  into  action. 

“  It  was  a  very  striking  sight  to  witness  the 
insurants  at  moss.  A  rude  altar  of  pine- 
branches  had  been  constructed  between  the  two 
crosses,  marking  ^he  graves  of  the  Russians  and 
Pole.s,  and  round  this  the  wild,  bandit-like  in¬ 
surgents  were  collected.  It  seemed  strange  bus¬ 
iness  for  men,  such  as  they  looked,  to  be  about ; 
but  their  great  earnestness  showed  that  the 
scene  was  by  no  means  to  them  a  mere  form. 
As  the  hair  of  the  priest  was  agitated  by  the 
wind,  and  the  sun  shone  full  on  the  heads  of 
the  assembled  throng,  it  secme<l  to  me  that, 
compared  with  the  great  vaulted  sky  above 
them,  the  fairest  shrine  that  ever  was  nused 
would  have  been  an  insignificant  worshipping 
place.  At  about  ten  o'clock,  an  hour  after  the 
mass  was  over,  intelligence  was  brought  into 
camp  that  the  Russians  were  marching  down 
upon  us,  and  there  was  a  general  rush  to  arms.” 

Tim  fip;ht  at  Kobylanka  showed  how’ 
great  an  influence  the  ecclesiastics  had  in 
the  rising.  Where  the  fight  was  the  hot¬ 
test,  a  priest  led  a  desperate  band  into  ac¬ 
tion,  bearing  the  cross  before  them.  The 
leader,  Jezioranski,  a  small  man  about 
forty  years  of  age,  with  piercing  eyes,  an 
engaging  manner,  and  an  unmilitary  aji- 
pearance,  w.as  the  victor  In  this  engage¬ 
ment.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  density  of 
the  woods  favored  the  insurgents.  In 
Volhynia  our  author  found  the  peasants 
universally  hostile  to  the  insurrection. 
The  Russian  government  had  worked  upon 
them  in  the  most  unscrupulous  manner. 
The  following  monstrous  lie  was  invented 
and  circulated  in  a  “  proclamation,”  as  a 
veritable  account  of  the  origin  of  the  in- 
8ur^ection : 

“On  the  night  of  January  22-2.3 — a  night 
which  will  be  for  ever  chronicleil  in  hell — 
throughout  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  rose,  and  murdered  or  sufl'ocated  the 
sleeping  Russian  soldiery.  My  God.  what  an 
amount  of  innocent  orthodox  blood  was  shed  by 
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I  professing  Christians  I  Since  then  a  succession 
of  scenes  has  been  enacted,  of  which  the  world 
never  saw  the  like.  Even  cannibals  would  re- 
[  volt  from  the  crimes  which  Poles  have  commit¬ 
ted.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  have  hung  ui> 
Russian  soldiers  by  their  own  entrails,  and  per- 
fonned  hell-dances  over  the  bodies  of  our  gen¬ 
erals  whom  they  have  kille<l  ?  Helpless  women, 
too,  have  been  murdered  in  cold  blood,  and 
churches  have  been  converted  into  manufactorie.s 
of  arms.” 

In  places  where  arts  of  this  kind  did  not 
promise  success,  cruelties  unprecedented 
even  in  Russia  were  resorted  to.  An 
eye-witness  of  the  entrance  of  a  train  of 
prisoners  into  Zj’torair,  described  their 
appearance  thus : 

“  Bound  hand  and  foot,  so  tight  that  the  ropes 
cut  the  flesh  almost  to  the  Inine,  with  their  faces 
horribly  mutilated,  and  their  bodies  covered 
with  gaping  wounds,  to  the  number  of  some 
two  hundred,  on  foot  or  strapped  to  jolting 
carts,  the  unfortunate  prisoners  were  conveyed 
thirty  mile.s,  exposetl  to  the  broiling  sun,  and 
continually  pricked  and  goaded  by  the  lances 
and  pitchforks  of  the  Cossacks  and  jieasants 
who  escorted  them.  Arrived  at  Zitomir,  they 
were  cast  into  filthy  dungeons,  and  all  access  to 
them  forbidden  by  order  of  the  governor.” 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Winnifa,  in  Po- 
dolia,  the  slitting-off  of  noses,  ears,  and 
lips  was  common.  Some,  after  this  treat¬ 
ment,  were — Mr.  Bullock  at  least  believes 
theawful  tale — spitted  through  the  cheeks, 
and  driven  to  prison  in  herds  at  the  point 
of  goads  and  pitchforks  !  “  Plucking  out 
the  eyes  of  some,  the  peasants  poured  vit¬ 
riol  and  B|urit8  of  wine  into  the  bleeding 
sockets,  and  then  set  fire  to  them  ;  others 
they  took  and  scalped,  and  folding  the 
skin  down  over  the  eyes  and  nose,  left 
their  victims  exposed  to  the  broiling  sun.” 

The  insurgents  were  jnit  often  to  strange 
shifts  for  food  and  clothing  when  encam|  - 
ing  in  the  dense  woods,  and  would  have 
perished  in  larger  numbers  from  privations 
than  from  the  Russian  sword,  had  the 
country  jieople  not  striven  to  stipply  their 
wants.  They  formed  a  curious  force,  these 
roving  bands  of  heroic  enthusiasts.  Had 
Ilorodyski’s  men  marched  through  one  of 
the  Polish  cities,  their  equipment  w'ould 
have  caused  equal  surprise  and  amusement. 
A  large  bundle  of  new  shirts  having  been 
distributed  amongst  them,  they  w’ore  them 
outside  their  trousers,  the  latter  being 
somewhat  dila])idatc.d,  buckling  them  over 
with  a  black  belt.  The  costume  is  said  to 
have  been  not  unmilitary !  Hero*is  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  campaigning  in  the  woods : 
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“Just  as  they  were  in  the  act  of  starting,  a  \ 
great  rushing  wind,  bringing  with  it  a  horrid 
darkness,  fell  upon  the  woods,  lashing  the 
trees  into  a  perfect  fury — a  terrible  omen  of  Uie 
coming  disaster.  As  soon  as  the  wind  had  spent 
half  its  rage,  the  rain  poured  down  in  torrents 
and  the  thunder  burst  overhead,  while  the 
lightning  partly  disclosed  the  scene  of  confusion 
which  reigned.  Except  when  the  thunder 
drownfed  every  other  sound,  the  voices  of  the 
capbiin  shouting  for  orders,  the  cries  of  the  bag¬ 
gage  drivers,  and  neighings  of  the  horses,  filled 
the  air  with  the  wildest  confusion.  When  par¬ 
tial  order  was  restored,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  guide  on  whom  they  most  depended  had  got 
drunk  in  the  interval,  and  no  other  was  to  be 
found.  In  this  terrible  predicament,  wet  through 
to  the  skin,  while  the  storm  was  still  raging,  the 
expedition  set  forth  for  the  frontier,  and  utterly 
disappeared  in  the  darkne8.s,  leaving  us  alone 
in  the  wood,  crouching  for  shelter  in  the  before- 
mentioned  hut" 

The  office  of  a  “Correspondent”  was 
discharged  with  unprecedented  difficulty 
ujider  such  circumstances.  There  was  not 
the  vestige  of  a  path  through  the  forest. 
In  the  8p.ace  of  ten  hours  ^Ir.  Bullock  ac- 
comj»li8hed  fifteen  miles,  wdth  indescriba¬ 
ble  difficulty,  owing  to  the  pitchy  black¬ 
ness  of  the  night  in  the  woods,  and  the 
torrents  of  rain.  This  was  in  })a8.sing  from 
Ilorodyski’s  force  to  Wy805ki’s,  the  latter 
commanding  the  insurgent  centre.  The 
unsuccessful  attack  made  by  the  latter  on 
U.adziwillow  led  to  the  breaking  up  of  his 
detachment,  and  their  dispersion  across 
the  frontier  into  Galicia.  Among  the  ro¬ 
mantic  stories  related  by  our  author  is  that 
of  a  lady,  whotn  ho  found  in  the  hospital 
at  Brody.  She  w'as  only  nineteen  years  of 
age,  and  had  just  had  a  ball  extracted 
from  the  calf  of  her  leg.  Her  name  w.as 
Stanislawa  Przylejka,  and  she  had  joined 
tlie  insurgents  in  the  hope  of  being  reveng¬ 
ed  upon  the  Russians  for  sending  her 
father  to  Siberia.  It  was  affirmed  by  those 
near  her  in  the  battle  that  she  brought 
down  three  Cossacks  with  her  rifle  before 
being  hit  herself.  After  she  had  fallen  she 
lay  fur  some  hours  in  tall  reeds,  beside  a 
pond,  until  at  last,  using  all  her  rem.aining 
strength  in  an  effort  to  rise,  she  attracted 
the  attention  of  an  Italian,  an  insurgent 
volunteer,  also  wounded.  They  both  con¬ 
trived  to  get  upon  their  feet  ultimately, 
and  make  the  journey  to  the  Austrian 
frontier,  two  miles,  together.  In  the  next 
room  lay  a  cri[)pled  Sunderland  stationer, 
who  had  become  so  fired  with  Polish  zeal 
as  to  risk  his  life  for  the  cause.  Alany  for¬ 
eigners  joined  the  insurrection  at  tlie  out- 


!  set,  but  recruitment  from  that  source  ceased 
at  an  early  moment,  when  the  hopeless- 
'  ness  of  the  struggle  became  apparent. 
Those  Italians  w’ho  hastened  to  aid  the 
:  struggling  people  against  their  oppressors, 
j  were  cooled  at  once  on  finding  that  the 
j  priesthood  had  so  much  to  do  with  the 
I  effort.  Every  Italian  suspects  attempts 
I  to  ailvancc  freedom  under  such  auspices. 
There  was  a  certain  reaction  inevitable  in 
j  favor  of  the  Ilns-sian  government,  whenever 
I  the  justice  of  the  proclamation  was  recog¬ 
nized  prohibiting  “  manifestations  of  a  pre- 
I  tended  religious  character,”  and  holding 
I  the  clergy  responsible  for  participation  in 
'  tht  “  singing  of  seditious  hymns  in  the 
I  churches.”  Religion  should  not  be  pros- 
I  tituted  to  political  ends,  or  its  clergy  de- 
!  scend  from  their  altars  to  become  the  raan- 
I  agers  of  a  hopeless  guerilla, 
j  Their  ])articipation  in  the  revolt  did  not 
I  exalt  its  character.  The  substitution  of 
I  fan.aticism  for  patriotism  led  to  excesses 
I  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents  unknown  iu 
;  previous  risings.  Nor  did  the  priest- 
I  directed  movement  produce  any  great 
I  le.ader,  wise  in  policy  or  in  war.  In  no 
j  country  have  the  Roman  clergy  ever  ac- 
I  complished  a  successful  revolution  in  the 
!  interest  of  liberty.  Whenever  they  have 
j  attempted  it,  the  result  has  been  to  make 
;  the  last  state  of  the  people  worse  than  the 
I  first.  It  is  evident  that  the  late  effort  in 
I  Poland  originated  in  the  Papal  vision  of  a 
j  country  relieved  from  bondage  by  the 
I  Holy  ^‘e,  and  attached  to  it  as  no  other 
j  European  State  has  ever  been.  Poland 
i  was  to  be  the  model  Catholic  kingdom,  the 
spot  where  the  theory  of  the  Roman  sys¬ 
tem  was  to  be  most  completely  carried  out. 
The  Church  would  domin.ate  the  State, 
and  have  the  opportunity  of  making  an 
experiment  which  might  prove  more  suc¬ 
cessful  than  the  Roman  one.  As  the  vic¬ 
torious  champion  of  liberty,  the  Papal 
power  would  have  claims  on  the  sympa¬ 
thies  of  Europe,  and  find  renewal  of  life  in 
the  gratitude  of  a  relieved  nationality, 
and  tile  admiration  of  other  free  peoples. 
The  allegation  that  the  system  is  hostile  to 
the  rights  of  the  people  and  friendly  to 
tyranny,  would  be  then  disproved,  and  a 
standing  argument  supplied  in  favor  of  the 
rationality  of  ultramontanism.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  ideas  somewhat  of  this 
kind  occupied  the  minds  of  the  clerical 
authors  of  the  Polish  revolt.  The  loc.al 
priesthood  were  stimulated  from  Rome, 
and  the  Polish  bishops  threw  themselves 
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into  the  struggle  w  ith  an  energy  for  which  courage  wherever  the  necessities  of  a  Po- 
only  the  sanction  and  authority  of  the  in-  lish  war  would  lead  them.  How  England 
fallible  head  could  account.  Probably  it  and  France  were  worked  upon,  all  men 
WAS  part  of  the  policy  here  indicated  to  remember.  The  IJritish  parliament  re¬ 
involve  Garibaldi  in  the  Polish  insurrec-  sounded  with  eloquent  appeals  on  behalf 
tion  ;  and  at  one  time  it  seemed  likely  that  I  of  the  Poles.  The  subject  was  jtressed 
his  simplicity  of  character  and  magnanimi-  on  attention  with  obtrusive  and  offensive 
ty  would  have  made  him  the  prey  of  the  ;  reiterations.  The  French  clerical  jtress 
designing  men  who  sought  his  aid,  osten- 1  took  it  up  with  a  zeal  hot  enough  to  awa- 
sibly  for  the  suffering  Poles.  His  presence  j  ken  suspicions.  The  alt.ars  of  France 
with  the  hosts  of  the  faithful  would  have  j  were  employed  as  its  platform.  Pastorals 
been  a  grand  coup.  Who  then  could  say  bearing  the  episcopal  sign-manual  circu- 
that  the  Church  was  either  antagonistic  lated  tliroughout  Europe  in  the  same  be- 
to  freedom  or  afraid  of  it?  There  would  !  half.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Emperor 
be  this  advantage,  too,  that  Garibaldi’s  in-  Napoleon  that  he  preserved  his  firmness 
flnence  as  an  Italian  leader  would  be  for  under  the  circumstances.  Ilis  cle.ar  judg- 
ever  forfeited.  His  reputation  and  his  ment  was  never  misled ;  and  his  conduct 
power  would  have  perished  on  a  Polish  in  this  case  affords  another  strong  proof 
field.  of  his  bona  Jrdes  in  the  struggle  with  Ul- 

It  may  have  been  in  the  calcubation,  tramontanism.  The  instincts  of  the  Eng- 
also,  that  Poland  would  be  the  best  spot  lish  people  preserved  them  from  falling 
for  the  Poi>edom,  should  events  in  Italy  into  the  Koman  ambuscade.  The  political 
prove  adverse,  and  the  Pontiff  be  obliged  |  position  of  those  who  championed  the 
to  quit  his  dominions.  In  Austria,  in  |  Polish  cause  in  the  British  parliament  was 
France,  even  in  Spain,  the  Pope  would  be  1  enough  to  show  that  this  particular  rising 
a  subject.  There  are  but  two  countries  |  did  not  deserve  our  help,  though  it  might 
in  Europe  where  he  might  reestablish  his  i  not  be  altogether  destitute  of  our  sympa- 
sovereignty,  with  the  prospect  of  directly  '■  thy.  So  England  and  France  both  drew 
ruling  on  Ultramontane  jirinciples  over  a  !  off— not,  however,  until  a  British  minister, 
willing  people :  these  are  Ireland  and  Po- 1  whose  want  of  wMsdom  is  proverbial,  had  ^ 
land.  The  first  was  more  desirable,  but  rashly  gone  to  the  very  verge  of  war,  aifd 
there  were  difficulties  in  the  way.  Eng-  made  retreat  without  discredit  hardly 
land  was  not  Russia.  It  would  not  be  !  possible.  From  the  hour  when  th.at  joint 
easy  to  wrest  the  “  opj)ressed  nationality”  I  decision  to  remain  neutral  was  announced 
from  her  grasp.  The  Irish  people  w'ere  1  by  England  and  Francoj  the  Polish  insur- 
not  of  one  mind.  There  w’as  no  denying  j  rection  of  18C3  was  at  an  end.  It  flick- 
the  fact  that  a  powerful  section,  powerful  |  ered  for  a  little  longer,  but  its  vitality  was 
physically  as  well  as  morally,  would  dis-  gone,  and  the  clergy  who  had  fanned  the 
pute  any  attempt  to  introduce  the  Pope’s  ,  flame  were  the  first  to  abandon  the  cause, 
authority.  All  former  efforts  to  unite  the  1  It  would  have  been  sad,  indeed,  if  a  rc- 
Island  of  Saints  to  the  Holy  See  by  a  j  volt  under  such  auspices  had  triumjflied. 
lasting  bond  had  failed.  Just  now  there  '  It  was  very  unlike  the  efforts  of  the  Kos- 
was  little  hope  of  success.  But  Poland,  j  ciuskos,  the  Czartoryskis,  and  the  I.elc- 
besides  having  peculiar  recommendations,  ]  wels.  However  those  men  differed  as  to 
might  be  won  for  the  rulers  of  the  faith.  ,  theories  of  government,  they  were  in  fa- 
The  project  wm  promising.  By  adroit  vor  of  freedom  in  a  large  and  genuine 
management  the  sw'ord  of  N  apoleon  might ;  sense.  They  would  have  preferred  even 
be  employed,  even  against  its  possessor’s  i  l>ondagc  to  Russia  before  bondage  to 
real  wishes.  It  was  only  necessary  to  get  j  Rome.  It  tvould  have  been  a  sad  conclu- 
up  a  Polish  sentiment  in  France ;  and  that ;  ision,  too,  inasmuch  as,  in  her  earlier  days 
the  French  bishops  could  easily  do.  In  of  pride  and  independence,  Poland  enjoyed 
England,  too,  the  popular  chivalry  might  and  cherished  the  sacred  principle  of  reli- 
be  worked  upon;  and  if  France  and  Eng-  gious  as  well  as  civil  liberty.  When  the 
land  interjKised,  the  so-called  independ-  priest,  Skarg.a,  in  the  days  of  Sigismund 
ence  of  Poland  would  be  achieved.  The  III.,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  w’arned 
victor  of  Solferino  would  bo  glad  to  ])Iace  the  Polish  nobles  that  their  intense  selfish- 
new  laurels  on  his  brow.  The  soldiers  ness  and  insane  ffiscords  would  hand  their 
who -rushed  up  the  heights  of  the  Alma  nation  over  ere  long  to  the  foreigner,  ho 
would  meet  their  old  enemy  with  equal  i  addressed  a  senate  containing  a  large 
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number  of  Protestants.  “They  stood 
before  the  altar,  lifting  up  their  heads,  and 
moving  them  about  so  as  to  make  the  dia¬ 
mond  elas])s  in  their  caps  glisten  the  more. 
When  the  host  was  elevated,  the  king 
alone  went  down  on  his  knees.”  There 
was  a  perfect  sympathy  between  the  two 
classes  of  religionists  in  all  national  mat¬ 
ters.  Intolerance  and  bigotry,  whenever 
manifested,  were  an  accident,  not  a  settled 
principle  as  in  Ultramontanism.  “  When 
Henry  de  Valois  arrived  in  Cracow  to  be 
crowned  (writes Mr. Sutherland  Edwards), 
two  years  after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  Catholics  and  Protestants  united 
in  compelling  him  to  swear  an  oath  to  re¬ 
spect  religious  freedom  in  Poland  ;  and  in 
Skarga’s  time,  though  the  king  was  a 
Catholic,  his  subjects,  in  virtue  of  their 
general  liberties,  were  free  to  adopt  or  re¬ 
ject  Protestantism  as  they  pleased.  The 
l*ples,  as  a  nation,  have  never  been  gi\ien 
to  jiersecution,  and  when,  towards  the 
close  of  their  history  as  a  rejiublic,  the 
quarrels  about  ‘dissidents’  began,  the 
‘dissidents’  ’  demands  were  chiefly  resisted 
because  Russia  and  Prussia  supported 
them,  just  as  we  should  have  objected 
more  than  ever  to  grant  equal  political 
rights  to  the  Catholics,  had  we,  at  any 
time,  been  recommended  to  do  so  in  a 
threatening  tone  by  France  .and  Austria. 
The  influence  of  the  Jesuits  increased 
greatly'  under  Sigismund  III.,  but  until 
their  power  became  supreme,  persecution 
in  Pohand  Proper  was  simply  out  of  the 
question.  A  gentleman  was  a  gentleman, 
and  had  a  right  to  believe  what  he  liked.” 

It  is  quite  consistent  with  the  character 
of  the  party  by  whom  such  an  insurrec¬ 
tion  as  that  just  suppressed  so  terribly 
was  jiroduced  and  sustained,  that  the  Holy 
See  should  now  attempt  to  make  its  peace 
with  the  government  of  the  czar  at  the 
cost  of  the  Poles.  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  Pope  has  addressed  “  to  the  bishops 
in  Poland  an  encyclical  letter,  in  which  he 
exjiresses  his  grief  at  the  present  situation 
of  Catholicism  in  that  unhappy  country. 
Pius  IX.  recommends  peace  and  obedience 
to  the  constituted  authorities.  He  recom¬ 
mends  the  clergy  to  take  no  part  in  any 
revolt,  declaring  that  he  neither  wishes 
for  schism  nor  revolution.”  It  is  very 
difficult  to  speak  otherwise  than  the  lan- 
giuage  of  indign.ation  in  recording  this 
worst  species  of  perfidy.  The  real  oi)- 

Iirossor  of  Poland  is  now’  Pius  the  Xintli. 
f  it  be  true  that  he  has  offered  to  form 


an  .alliance  with  Russia,  touching  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  that  country,  it  can  only  be  to 
help  the  czar  to  keep  its  unhappy  J^ople 
in  bondage.  That  is  their  rew'ard  for  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  voice  of  the  clergy,  and  tak¬ 
ing  the  field  at  the  bidding  of  the  Holy 
See.  Ultramontanism  has  been  ever  false¬ 
hearted,  but  surely  history  has  no  parallel 
for  this  flagitious  betrayal  of  a  too-trustful 
people.  Writing,  not  as  the  partisiin  of 
any  system,  or  the  enemy  of  any  other, 
but  simply  as  a  narrator  of  the  hast  sad 
struggle  of  the  Polish  people,  and  its  de¬ 
plorable  result,  we  cannot  but  descrilie 
this  act  of  the  I’apal  Court,  if  the  facts 
be  correctly  stated,  as  the  foulest  of  mod¬ 
ern  treacheries. 


Cluunbera't  JounuU. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  RINGS. 

Capricious  as  are  the  freaks  of  fiishion 
in  dress  and  personal  ornaments,  it  h.a8 
been  able  to  work  little  change  in  the 
habit  of  wearing  rings  since  the  world 
first  took  a  fancy  for  them.  The  mate¬ 
rial  and  workmanship  alter  with  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  art,  but  the  ring  itself,  from  its 
regular  beauty,  apart  from  all  supersti¬ 
tious,  sentimental,  or  niy8tic.al  associa¬ 
tions,  must  ever  be  a  cherished  orna¬ 
ment.  Betokening,  a  cl.ass  which  need 
not  labor  with  its  hands,  rings  have  al- 
w’ays  been  the  favorites  of  princes  and 
ladies.  The  history  and  poetry  of  finger- 
rings  are  laid  up  in  numerous  learned 
treatises,  w'hich  no  one  but  Dr.  Dryasdust 
would  dream  of  perusing.  We  shall  en¬ 
deavor,  however,  in  the  space  of  a  short 
article,  to  give  a  few  partioubars,  as  a 
sample  of  the  curious  history  and  interest¬ 
ing  lore  connected  w’ith  rings,  and  leave 
the  professed  archajologi.an  to  disinter  as 
much  more  as  he  pleases. 

Enduring  as  rings  are,  their  antiquity 
reaches  far  beyond  the  oldest  we  can  see 
in  museums.  The  earliest  mention  of 
their  use  occurs  in  the’Book  of  Genesis, 
some  1727  years  b.c.  ;  but  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  th.at  the  famous  homo  diluvii  testis^ 
or  even  the  still  more  mythical  pre-his- 
toric  man,  wore  a  ring.  We  afterwards 
hear  in  the  s.acred  records  of  Pharoah’s 
ring,  and  that  used  by  Darius  .at  Baby¬ 
lon  ;  and  Herodotus  tells  us  all  the  Baby¬ 
lonians  used  to  wear  rings.  They  were 
originally  intended  strictly  for  use  as  sig- 
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net  rinps  and  not  as  ornaments,  and  their 
use  as  such  soon  spread  from  the  East  into 
Europe.  In  the  Homeric  poems,  there 
are  no  traces  of  the  custom  of  wearing 
rings,  and  the  earliest  rings  used  in  Greece 
(about  Solon’s  time)  were  signet-rings  for 
use  only.  They  soon  became  fashionable 
as  ornaments,  however,  with  precious 
stones  set  and  engraved  in  them,  dandies 
crowding  their  fingers  with  them  up  to 
the  nails,  like  modem  Jews  or  card-play¬ 
ing  dowagers.  The  Lacedaemonians  al¬ 
ways  wore  iron  rings.  Some  amongst 
the  German  tribes,  in  the  time  of  Taci¬ 
tus,  wore  rings  of  that  metal  till  they  had 
slain  an  enemy  in  war.  As  for  the  Ho¬ 
mans,  the  best  authorities  assert  that  they 
received  the  fashion  of  ring-wearing  from 
the  Greeks ;  but  it  probably  filtered  simul¬ 
taneously  through  to  both  nations  from  the 
Pelasgians,  who  in  verv  early  times  settled 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
kept  up  friendly  intercourse  with  the  ori¬ 
entals.  The  lioman  rings  were  at  first 
always  of  iron,  and  always  strictly  for 
use,  but  increasing  luxury  corrupted  this 
primitive  fashion.  Still  such  men  as  Ma¬ 
rius,  and  such  families  'as  held  what  we 
should  call  good  old  Tory  principles, 
never  gave  up  the  iron  ring.  The  Homan 
fast  young  men  made  an  improvement  on 
the  Greek  profusion,  by  introducing  light 
rings  for  summer  wear,  and  heavier  ones 
for  the  winter.  From  the  rings  of  the 
Roman  knights,  and  the  officer  who  had 
the  care  of  the* emperor's  state-signet  in 
later  days  (.answering  to  our  Great  Seal), 
the  history  of  rings  comes  down  to  our 
own  time  without  any  other  very  note¬ 
worthy  remark. 

Rings  play  an  important  part  in  many 
oriental  legends,  esj>ecially  Solomon’s 
ring,  which,  amongst  other  marvels,  seal¬ 
ed  up  the  refractory  Jins  in  jars,  and  cast 
them  into  the  Red  Sea.  A  Lydian  hero, 
Gyges,  possessed  a  famous  ring  which 
rendered  him  invisible  whenever  its  stone 
was  turned  inwards.  As  Pl.ato  tells  of 
the  marvellous  manner  in  M'hich  he  ac¬ 
quired  it,  we  could  almost  fancy  he  had 
heard  the  story  told  by  Some  eastern 
Scheherazade,  so  exactly  is  it  like  an  Ara¬ 
bian  night’s  entertainment.  It  is  remark¬ 
able,  as  showing  the  universality  of  le¬ 
gends  which  often  are  the  fairy  tales  of 
rising  nations,  that  this  very  same  story 
comes  up  again  in  the  Welsh  romance  of 
Morte^  d* Arthur.  One  is  there  said  to 
have  a  ring  which  possessed  this  virtue 


when  so  handled,  and  which,  with  Guen- 
dolen’s  chess-board,  was  reckoned  among 
the  thirteen  wonders  of  Hritain.  Another 
famous  Greek  story  tells  of  the  ring  of 
Polycrates.  He  was  warned  in  the  time 
of  his  greatest  prosperity  by  a  pious  king 
of  Egypt  to  sacrifice  whatever  article  he 
most  valued,  in  order  to  propitiate  Neme¬ 
sis.  Manning  a  boat,  therefore,  he  rowed 
out  to  the  open  sea,  and  flung  into  the 
depths  his  ring,  which  was  of  gold  with 
an  emerald  gem,  the  setting  of  the  re¬ 
nowned  Theodorus.  This  bi*ing  very 
dear  to  him,  he  grieved  much  over  his 
loss.  Five  or  six  days  after,  however,  a 
fine  fish  was  brought  him,  and  inside  this 
j  the  royal  cooks  found  the  ring,  much  to 
their  master’s  delight.  The  chronicler 
naively  adds,  that  his  Egj’ptian  friend, 
“  seeing  it  was  impossible  to  rescue  an¬ 
other  from  destiny,”  broke  off  their  alli¬ 
ance  on  hearing  of  this  piece  of  good  for¬ 
tune.  It  is  curious  that  this  story  also 
has  an  eastern  parentage.  Legend  there 
accounts  for  Solomon’s  losing  his  wisdom 
!  by  connecting  it  with  the  possession  of  a 
marvellous  ring.  This  he  one  day,  in  a 
fit  of  fondness,  intrusted  to  one  of  his 
wives,  who  flung  it  into  the  Jordan,  and 
thereby  for  a  long  time  rendered  the 
king  reckless  ^nd  foolish.  Luckily,  it 
too  was  found  inside  a  fish,  and  on  being 
restore*!  to  the  king,  his  wisdom  also  re¬ 
turned  to  him. 

We  need  not  speak  of  the  numberless 
rings  of  antiquity  •which  possessed  mag¬ 
ical,  musical,  or  medicinal  virtues  in  the 
estimation  of  the  credulous  ;  oan  we  not, 
even  now,  purchase  galvanic  rings  ?  Nor 
need  we  tell  how  univers.ally  the  ring  has 
been  adopted  for  the  symbol  of  espousals, 
betokening  eternity  in  its  figure,  and  the 
surpassing  excellence  of  true  love  in  its 
material ;  and  how,  being  worn  on  the 
fourth  finger,  it  thereby  (so  the  ancients 
believed)  pressed  a  vein  that  ran  straight 
to  the  heart.  It  may  be  noticed  in  pass¬ 
ing  from  this,  that  much  curious  learning 
attaches  itself  to  the  different  fingers  on 
which  rings  arp  worn.  Originally,  says 
that  arrant  gossip,  Pliny,  rings  were  worn 
on  the  fourth  finger,  then  on  the  second, 
afterwards  on  the  least.  Our  ancestors 
who  “ran  wild  in  woods”  seem  to  have 
preferred  the  fourth  finger.  The  monkish 
verse, 

“  Miles,  Mercator,  Stultus,  Maritus,  Amator,” 
assigns  them,  counting  from  the  thumb. 
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to  the  soldier,  tlie  merchant,  the  fool,  the 
husband  (a  suspicious  closeness),  the  lov¬ 
er  ;  as  amu«in<j[ly  as  school-boys  determine 
tl»e  rank  of  the  wearer  of  a  waistcoat  by 
the  number  of  its  buttons,  counting  him, 
as  it  may  happen,  tinker,  tailor,  soldier, 
•sailor,  gentleman,  apothecary,  plough-boy, 
thief! 

When  it  is  remembered  how  Hannibal 
carried  enough  jioisou  in  a  ring  to  kill 
l»im,  when  tired  of  life,  no  one  need  sup¬ 
pose  that  rings  which  contain  hair,  |)er- 
fume,  or  a  watch,  are  modern  discoveries. 
Ere  now,  there  has  been  a  ring  which 
held  a  familiar  inside  it.  Numerous  cu¬ 
rious  rings,  or  rings  which  once  belonged 
to  celebrated  people,  are  to  be  found  in 
most  museums ;  we  shall  only  mention  one 
dr  two  interesting  specimens.  St.  Louis 
is  said  to  have  had  a  ring  of  fleur-de  lis 
and  daisies,  with  the  motto,  “  Can  we  find 
love  beyond  this  ring  ?”  At  a  late  exhi¬ 
bition,  a  very  fine  ring  was  shown,  which 
was  found'  by  a  laborer,  in  the  summer  of 
1802,  when  «ligging  among  the  ruins  of 
(ilastonbury  Abbey;  supposed  to  be  of 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It 
was  a  mas.sive  plain  band  of  pure  gold, 
with  a  motto  engraved  within  its  hoop, 
DEVx  COUPS.  VNG  CVEK,  and  the  initials 
.CAI  entwined  by  a  true  lovers’ knot  of 
jieculiar  form.  What  a  life-romance  lay 
within  that  ring!  We  must  find  space 
for  another  ring,  a  remarkable  specimen 
of  thirteenth-century  English  gold-work, 
found  early  in  the  last  century  at  God- 
stowe  Priory,  near  Oxford,  where  Fair 
Kosamond  was  buried.  Massive,  and  of 
diameter  small  enough  to  have  belonged 
to  a  lady,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
enamelled,  and  has  been  thus  described  : 
“  Broad  gold  hoop  ring,  the  surface  beau¬ 
tifully  chased  with  a  foliated  pattern,  in 
which  the  English  rose  is  the  principal 
motive :  the  chasing  incloses  three  lozen¬ 
ges,  in  which  are  engraved  the  S.aviour 
on  the  Cross,  with  the  Eternal  Father 
above,  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  St. 
Peter  :  within  the  ring  is  engraved  in 
Gothic  characters : 

‘  Most  in  mynd  and  in  myn  hertt, 

Lothest  from  you  ferto  departt.’  ” 

Ancient  rings  were  generally  massive. 
Henrietta  Maria’s,  the  queen  of  Charles 
I.,  is  thick  enough  and  large  enough  to 
be  worn  on  a  modern  lady’s  thumb. 

The  mottoes  on  rings  form  a  curious 
department  of  archteology.  At  the  pres¬ 


ent  day,  perhaps,  because  we  are  less 
sentimental  than  our  great-great-grand- 
parents,  no  one  ever  thinks  of  having  more 
than  a  few  initials  engraved  within  a  ring ; 
but  during  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth, 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  it  was  a  very 
common  practice  to  have  mottoes  inscrib¬ 
ed  within  the  hoop  of  spousal,  nuptial,  or 
merely  |)re8entation  rings.  These  were 
sometimes  called  “  gypsy  rings,”  probably 
from  such  rings  having  originally  been 
hawked  about  the  countiy  by  the  gypsies 
or  Bohemians,  the  East  having  always 
been  famous  for  such  amulets.  Tlie  motto 
itself  was  called  the  “  posy  ”  or  “  chan¬ 
son.”  Numerous  collections*  of  such  mot¬ 
toes  have  been  formed,  from  some  of 
which  wo  will  extract  a  few  for  the  reader’s 
edification.  The  ring  with  which  Bishop 
Bull  wedded  his  wife  had  a  good  instance 
of  these  “  posies  ”  upon  it :  “  Bene  parei  e 
parCre  parare  dot  mihi  Deus.”  We  must 
translate  this  excellent  sentiment  for  the 
benefit  of  the  fair  sex :  “  God  make  me 
a  good  mother  and  an  obedient  house¬ 
wife.”  If  the  lady  in  question  were  such 
a  shrew  as  the  judicious  Hooker’s  wife, 
it  may  be  feared  that  the  good  bishop  did 
not  venture  to  translate  to  her  the  portion 
of  it  about  obedience. 

Ring  posies  are  either  double  or  single. 
The  double  ones  are  generally  serious ; 
such  arc : 

“  God  our  love  continue  ever. 

That  we  in  heaven  may  live  together.” 

Or — 

“  Ixst  him  never  take  a  wife. 

That  will  not  love  her  as  his  life.” 

Occasionally  they  take  a  lighter  tone — 

“  If  I  think  my  wife  is  fair, 

What  need  other  people  care !'' 

“Love  him  who  gave  thee  this  ring  of  gold  ; 
’Tis  he  must  kiss  thee  when  th’art  ol(L” 

“  ’Tis  fit  men  should  not  be  alone, 

Which  made  Tom  to  marry  Jone.” 

As  for  the  last  double  posy  we  shall  quote, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  gentleman  who 
gave  the  ring  had  not  afterwards  to  re¬ 
pent  of  his  confidence : 

“  I  did  then  commit  no  folly. 

When  I  married  my  sweet  Molly.” 

Single  posies  are  very  varied.  Here 
are  two  beautiful  ones  to  head  our  list: 

I  “  God  above,  send  peace  and  love.” 

1  “  God  and  thee,  my  comfort  be.” 
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Several  more  worth  quoting  cannot  be 
classified  ;  we  will  give  them  all  round,  as 
Perdita  distributed  flowers  to  her  guests : 

“  Sweet  heart  I  pray,  do  not  say  nay.” 

“  Love  me  little,  but  love  me  long.” 

“  I  bid  adieu  to  all  but  you.” 

“  For  a  kiss,  take  this." 

“  Like  and  take,  mislike  forsake.” 

”  This  and  my  heart.” 

“  True  blue  will  never  stain.” 

One  more  must* be  mentioned  in  a  year 
when  everything  turns  to  Shakspeare’s 
honor.  Nerissa’s  ring, 

“  Whose  posy  was,  • 

For  all  the  world,  like  eutler’s  poetry 
Upon  a  knife — Lotemt^  and  leave  me  not.'' 

Of  all  the  familiar  objects  of  domestic 
life,  it  may  be  remarked,  in  conclusion, 
none  are  so  intimately  connected  with  our 
deej>e8t  feelings  and  most  cherished  mem¬ 
ories  as  rings.  The  spousal  ring  touches 
the  chords  of  all  that  is  noble  and  elevat¬ 
ed  in  either  sex  ;  it  is  “  the  enchantment 
of  human  life,”  calling  up  devotion  and 
«‘hivalric  tenderness  in  man,  and  mellow¬ 
ing  the  kindly  impulses  which  draw  the 
maiden  to  all  that  is  good,  into  the  most 
intense  and  self  -  denying  love  for  one. 
Friendship  and  departed  relatives  leave 
their  mementoes  with  us  in  rings.  Who 
cares  for  a  ring  that  has  no  fond  memory 
clinging  to  it  ?  The  whole  life-history  of 
two  souls  is  compassed  in  the  wedding- 
ring.  Love,  loss,  chastisement,  endur¬ 
ance,  the  false  life  of  the  past  drojiping 
away,  glimpses  of  the  perfect  future  re¬ 
vealing  themselves,  the  unfolding  of  aims 
and  hopes  that  are  the  buds  of  our  race’s 
development — such  winged  thoughts  hov¬ 
er  around  wedding-rings.  There  is  no 
romance  for  those  who  can  read  it,  like 
that  of  an  old  M’om  wedding-ring.  The 
thoughts  it  awakes  in  a  contemplative 
mind  are  precious  as  its  own  gold,  bright 
as  its  lustre,  and  boundless  as  the  circle 
of  eternity.  s 
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The  seventeenth  century  is  still  and 
must  ever  be  considered  the  golden  age 

•  LtHre*  de  ifadame  de  Sevipnt,  de  »a  Famille,  et 
d«  sf*  Amie,  rtcueiUit*  ei  atmoltfe  par  M.  Mos- 
Membre  de  I’lnstitut.  12  vole.  8vo.  Paris 
aud  Luudon:  llachette. 


of  French  literature.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  French  classics  begin  with  Malherbe 
and  end  with  Voltaire.  The  standard  of 
taste,  according  to  which  Itacine,  lioilcaw, 
and  Corneille  wrote  their  masterpieces, 
may  be  deemed  by  some  too  limited,  too 
circumscribed ;  but  within  the  boundary 
they  adopted,  how'  graceful  are  their 
movements,  how  accurate  is  their  delinea¬ 
tion  of  the  human  heart,  how  extraordi¬ 
nary  their  genius !  If  it  were  required 
to  prove  that  the  aiecle  de  Louis  XIV.., 
as  it  is  called,  embodies  more  completely 
than  any  other  e|>och  the  great  character¬ 
istics  which  distinguish  the  French  na¬ 
tional  temperament,  we  would  point  to 
the  spontaneous,  the  almost  instinctive 
fondness  with  which  our  neighbors  cling 
to  their  literary  c/ie/s-dmivre.  On  the 
stage,  the  brilliant  sallies  of  lieaumarchais, 
the  bold  tirades  of  Voltaire,  and  the  coups 
de  t/itdtre  of  Diderot  astrtnish  for  a  while ; 
the  original  conceptions  of  M.  Victor 
Hugo,  and  the  graceful  sketches  of  Scribe, 
jjroduce  a  transitory  sensation  of  admira¬ 
tion  and  of  pleasure ;  but  the  most  finish¬ 
ed  productions  of  modern  art  have  never 
yet  c.ast  into  the  shade  the  venerable 
household  gods  of  literary  France ;  and 
whilst  the  author  of  Jluy  Jllas  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  bring  an  action  against  the 
manager  of  a  theatre  for  the  pur|)ose  of 
making  him  perform  his  dramas,  JUtja- 
zet,  liodogiine,  and  le  llourgeois  Gentil- 
hoturne,  even  ,if  interpreted  by  actors  of 
doubtful  merit,  excite  still  the  same  in¬ 
terest  as  they  did  when,  two  hundred 
years  ago,  thejy  were  brought  out  for  the 
first  time  at  \  ersailles,  or  on  the  boards 
of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne. 

The  French  classics,  like  the  classics  of 
all  other  nations,  have  been  reprinted, 
edited,  illustrated,  commented  on,  almost 
ad  nauseam.  Each  particular  author, 
selected  as  a  fetish  by  some  particular 
scholiast,  has  had  to  pass  through  the 
ordeal  of  corrections,  annotatious,  and, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  alterations  manifold. 
Pascal,  we  now  find,  was  pruned  by  the 
Port-Koyalists  on  the  one  side,  and  mu¬ 
tilated,  on  the  other,  by  ^the  Encyclope¬ 
dists  ;  Bossuet’s  sermons  can  scarcely  be 
identified,  thanks  to  the  sensitive  taste  of 
later  editors;  the  text  of  Bourdaldue, 
disfigured  by  blunders,  misprints,  and 
erroneous  readings,  is  one — 

“que  nieconnoitroit  I’oeil  meme  do  son  pere.” 

Such  being  the  case,  we  cannot  be  too 
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thankful  to  the  liberal  and  enterprising 
publishers  who  have  undertaken  to  give 
us  in  a  collated  form  the  true  text  of  the 
great  French  writers ;  and  with  reference 
to  the  distinguished  lady  whose  works 
are  the  subject  of  the  present  article,  we 
feel  quite  satisfied  that  we  have  no^’  at 
our  disposal  the  means  of  ascertaining  as 
correctly  as  possible  what  she  really  said, 
and  thought,  and  wrote. 

Strict  accuracy,  a  scrujmlous  adherence  j 
to  the  text  of  the  author,  is,  one  would 
suppose,  the  first,  the  most  elementary 
duty  of  every  editor;  and  yet  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  in  tliis  respect  the 
critics  of  the  last  century  were  lamentably 
deficient.  In  the  case  of  Pascal’s  works, 
scruples  of  religion  might  be  pleaded  as 
an  excuse  by  those  who  took  upon  them¬ 
selves  the  duty  of  jtresenting  him  to  the 
public.  It  was  necessary  to  observe  the 
conditions  of  the  peace  imposed  by  the 
French  government  on  the  Jansenist 
minority ;  the  slightest  expressions  of 
party  Teeling  might  lead  to  the  cancelling 
of  the  whole  edition,  perhaps  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  M.S8.  themselves ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  few  judicious  and, 
on  the  whole,  unimportant  excisions 
would  still  leave  in  the  Pemees  an  admi¬ 
rable  manual  of  edification,  and  a  lasting 
monument  of  the  author’s  genius. 

With  Madame  do  Sevigne  the  case  was 
different.,  Keligious  scruples  could  not 
be  adduced  in  justification  of  the  editor’s 
extraordinary  system  of  alterations  and 
suppressions,  and  neither  Jesuits  nor  Jan- 
senists  could  object  to  the  integral  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  aeiuillante  Marquise's  corre¬ 
spondence.  I>ut  we  should  not  forget 
that  during  the  last  century  a  school  of 
critics  had  arisen,  whose  canons  of  taste 
were  acknowledged  as  paramount,  and 
who  enjoyed  in  the  republic  of  letters  ab¬ 
solute  authority.  Perhaps  they  were  not 
altogether  accountable  for  their  ])erverted 
notions  of  propriety  and  of  elegance. 
The  generation  who  could  admire  the 
pictures  of  Poucher,  Fragmard,  and 
Watteau,  were  scarcely  capable  of  rising, 
as  far  ns  literature  was  concerned,  higher 
than  Voisenon  and  Crebillon ;  and  it  was 
too  much  to  expect  from  the  entourage  of 
the  Regent,  or  from  the  habitues  of  the 
court  of  Sceaux,  a  cordial  appreciation  of 
the  masculine  beauties  which  distinguish 
the  writers  of  the  first  half  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  The  French  classics 
might,  it  was  thought,  be  allowed  to 


maintain  their  position,  but  it  must  be 
under  a  modified  form  ;  and  as,  at  a  later 

1>eriod,  fShakspeare  was  inijrroved  by 
)ucis,  in  order  to  suit  a  French  audience, 
so  Madame  de  Sevigne  had  to  undergo  a 
sort  of  Procrustean  operation  before  she 
was  deemed  readable.  We  should  be 
the  last  in  the  W'orld  to  maintain  some  of 
the  coarse  and  indelicate  expressions  of 
Moliere,  or  even  of  Madame  de  Sevigne; 
j  but  still  it  is  remarkable  how'  fastidious, 
as  far  as  language  went,  that  age  and 
that  society  had  become  which  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  above  all  by  its  unblushing 
immorality,  and  how  anxious  for  verbal 
purity  those  men  were  w  ho  scarcely  her 
lieved  in  God. 

The  Chevalier  de  Perrin  was  the  un¬ 
lucky  man  upon  whom  devolved  the  task 
of  editing  Madame  de  Sevigne.  In  1734 
and  1754  he  published  two  recueils  ;  and 
since  that  epoch  he  has  been  the  authority 
from  which  snbseipient  editors  and  anno¬ 
tators  have  uniformly  and  blindly  copied. 
The  manuscripts  of.  the  letters  had  been 
trusted  to  him  by  Madame  de  Simiane, 
grand-daughter  of  the  marchioness,  who 
must  be  supposed  to  have  felt  anxious  for 
the  reputation  of  her  illustrious  relative. 
What  more  could  be  wanted  ?  To  this 
({uestion  the  present  editor  answers  very 
justly :  “  If,  thirty  or  even  sixty  years 
after  her  death,  Madame  de  Sevigne  Imj-  , 
longed  still  to  her  family,  she  now  belongs 
to  history,  as  one  of  the  most  sincere  and 
faithful  witnesses  of  her  own  times ;  and 
we  wish  to  see  her  such  as  she  was,  not 
such  as  the  eighteenth  century  has  made 
her.  For,  if  you  once  admit  the  system 
of  the  Chevalier  de  Perrin,  there  is  nu 
possible  reason  why  a  fresh  process  of 
rajtuuissement  -should  not  take  place 
every  hundred  years ;  it  would  be  quite 
as  legitimate,  quite  as  reasonable,  to  dress 
up  the  illustrious  epistolaire  according  to 
the  fashion  of  1864  as  it  was  to  apply  to 
her  the  style  of  1734  for  the  sake  of  our 
grandmothers  and  great  -  grandmothers, 
or,  twenty  years  later,  the  style  of  1764, 
as  the  Chevalier  has  done  here  and  there.”* 
The  late  M.  de  Monmerquo  gave,  in 
1818,  another  edition  of  Madame  de  Se- 
vign6 ;  but  at  that  time  the  resources 
which  he  afterwards  made  use  of  w'ere 
not  at  his  disposal,  and  accorduigly  he 
adopted  Perrin’s  text,  though  fully  aware 
of  its  want  of  fidelity.  vVe  shall  not 
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weary  our  readers  by  .a  -lengthened  com-  taut  historians  of  the  seventeenth  ceii- 
])an8on  between  the  original  inanuacrijjts  tury.  The  collection  of  her  letters  forms 
of  the  Marquise  and  the  improved  tran-  a  gallery  of  portraits  equal  in  merit  and 
scripts  which  we  have  till  very  lately  superior  in  impartiality  to  the  memoirs  of 
been  accustomed  to  peruse ;  but  a  few  Saint-Simon  ;  and  as  we  follow  her  in  her 
specimens  must  be  quoted,  if  it  were  only  excursions  from  the  Hotel  Carnavalet  to 
to  show  what  remains  still  to  be  done  by  LiviV,  and  from  liourbilly  to'Les  Uochers, 


tliose  who  would  give  us  a  faithful  edition 
of  the  French  classics.  In  letter  56  of  the 
collection,*  the  first  paragraph  runs  as 
follows:  “  M.  Fouwjuet  a  et6  iuterroge  ce 
matin  sur  le  mire  d’or ;  il  y  a  tros  bien 
re|>ondu.  Plusieurs  jnges  I’ont  6.alue.  M. 
le  Chevalier  en  a  fait  reproche,  et  dit  que 
ce  n’etoit  point  la  couturae,  et  au  conseUler 
Itreton  :  ‘  C’est  a  cause  que  vous  ^tes  de 
Hretagne  que  vous  saliiez  si  bas  M.  Fouc- 
<|uet.”’  The  first  edition,  copied  blindly 
by  all  the  subsequent  ones,  gives,  instead 
of  the  words  et  au  conseiUer  Breton^  the 
absurd  reading  Itant  cotiseiUer  Breton^ 
which  makes  the  sentence  jierfectly  mean¬ 
ingless.  For  want  of  understanding  cer¬ 
tain  words  or  phrases  of  particular  signi¬ 
fication,  the  substantive  procM  has  been 
substituted  for  provide  in  the  following 
sentence  :  “  Oui,  je  la  disai  partout ;  mais 
je  ne  ooraprends  pas  que  vous  parliez  si 
bien  d’un  prooede.”  Here,  whole  para¬ 
graphs  are  suppressed ;  there,’  two  or 
three  phrases  are  connected  together  in 
the  moat  arbitrary  manner;  in  letter  177f 
we  find  the  enumeration  of  some  ladies  of 
Brittanv,  “  dont  Tune  s'appelle,  de  bonne 
/oi,  j/ademoiseUe  de  Croque-oisan 
whereupon  the  ingenious  editor,  trans¬ 
forming  an  asseveration  into  a  proper 
name,  talks  of  Mademoiselle  de  Bonnefoi 
de  Croqueoison!  Occasionally,  the  Chev¬ 
alier  de  Perrin,  wishing  to  clear  up  some 
intricate  passage,  becomes  more  obscure 
than  Madame  de  Sevignev  '  In  short,  we 
lu.ay  unhesitatingly  B.ay  that  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  all  the  editions  of  Madame  de  Sevig- 
ne  down  to  the  present  one  will  remain 
merely  as  monuments  of  ignorance,  stu¬ 
pidity,  and  conceit. 

Of  our  heroine’s  literary  merits  every¬ 
thing  has  been  said  that  can  be  said.  Her 
originality,  her  brilliancy,  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  versatility  of  her  powers,  are  topics 
which  need  no  further  commendation  after 
the  reviews  and  strictures  of  La  Ilarpe, 
Charles  Nodier,  M.  Saiute  Ileuve,  and  M. 
VillemMn.  On  the  present  occasion  we 
would  endeavor  to  appreciate  Madame  de 
Sevigne  chiefly  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 


we  feel  that  we  become  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  distinguished  person¬ 
ages  who  played  a  part  during  the  agitat¬ 
ed  epoch  which  extended  from  flio  begin¬ 
ning  of  La  Fronde  to  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin. 

In  order  to  understand  the  better  the 
true  character  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  her 
predilections  and  her  antipathies,  we  must 
never  forget  the  distinction  which  M. 

'  Cousin  was  the  first  to  establish  in  all  its 
'  force  between  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
I  teenth  century  and  its  close.*  Marred  by 
I  intestine  turmoils,  by  the  strife  lietween 
I  class  and  class,  by  the  struggle  of  the  aris- 
j  tocracy  and  the  parliament  against  the 
constant  development  of  the  principles  of 
absolutism  on  the  part  of  the  king,  the 
i  reign  of  Louis  XI II.  and  the  minority  of 
I  his  successor  afforded  full  scope  for  the 
'  manifestation  of  energy,  greatness,  and 
J  strongly  -  marked  individuality.  During 
I  this  era  everything  assumed  ex.aggerated 
'proportions;  sublime  j>atterns  of  virtue 
I  stood  out  in  bold  contrast  with  the  black¬ 
est  instances  of  villany  and  vice.  After  a 
^  career  of  sc.andal  and  wantonness,  all  of  a 
j  sudden,  and  under  the  impression  of  reli¬ 
gious  convictions  which  it  was  impossible 
j  to  doubt,  notorious  profligates  of  both 
,  sexes  retired  from  the  world,  and  aston- 
j  ished  by  their  piety  those  whom  tliey  had 
j  previously  scandalized  by  their  debauch- 
I  eries.  The  very  excess  of  misery  and  of 
woe  called  up  on  the  part  of  Christian 
generosity  and  self-sacrifice  efforts  corre¬ 
sponding  in  magnitude  to  the  evil  they 
were  destined  to  meet.  If  you  turn  to  an 
index  of  the  public  ch.aracters  enumerated 
in  Madame  de  Sevign^’s  correspondence, 
you  think  you  see  the  heroes  of  Corneille’s  « 
tragedies — personages  greater  than  nature, 

I  cast  in  a  rougher  mould  than  ordinary 
mortals,  capable  of  the  highest  extremes 
in  both  go<^  and  bad.  The  Port-Uoyal- 
ist  s.aint8.  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  the  Abl>6 
de  Ilance,  on  the  one  side ;  Cardinal  do 
Iletz,  Conde,  Madame  de  Longueville, 
Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  on  the  other; 
Descartes  and  Pascal,  Corneille  and  Bos- 
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suet,  are  examples  amongst  hundreds 
which  we  could  name.  The  god  of  abso¬ 
lutism  and  of  court  etiquette  has  not  yet 
tamed  down  all  those  personages ;  the 
vicious  have  not  yet  learnt  to  disguise 
their  proflig.acy  under  the  cloak  of  hypoc¬ 
risy  ;  Tartuffo  keeps  in  the  background ; 
the  sinners  of  those  days  are  unblushingly 
abominable.  If  they  are  statesmen,  like 
Fouquet,  they  parade  before  the  whole 
world  their  venality  and  their  licentious¬ 
ness;  if  they  are  mere  f/entilshomtnes^ 
they  take  to  the  highway  like  Hussy- 
Itabutio,*  turn  coiners  like  Pomenars,  or 
unscrupulous  intriguers  like  Gourville. 
At  the  one  extremity  w’e  see  the  Pricieua- 
es  with  their  exaggerated  delicacy ;  at  the 
other,  Ninon  de  Lenclos  with  all  the  re¬ 
sources  of  elegant  corruption.  We  do  not 
take  upon  ourselves  to  decide  whether 
mere  conventionalism  and  the  semblance 
of  propriety  are  better  than  undisguised 
impudence ;  we  would  merely  draw  here 
the  contrast  between  the  results  jiroduced 
by  strict  etiquette  and  those  which  arise 
from  comparative  liberty.  As  long  as 
Voltaire’s  de  Louis  XIV,  w’as  the 

only  guide  we  had  to  the  history  of  French 
society  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  we 
might  perhaps  have  been  allowed  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  court  of  Versailles  after  the 
death  of  ^lazarin  was  a  model  of  virtue  and  1 
of  good  breeding;  but  with  the  Memoirs 
of  Saint-Simon  before  us  we  know  what  to 
think  of  that  life  which  manifested  itself 
by  such  deconim,  such  strained  etiquette. 

One  of  the  first  public  characters  whom 
we  find  mentioned  in  Madame  de  Sevig- 
nc’s  correspondence  is  Nicolas  Fouquet; 
and  the  famous  trial  which  ended  in  the 
condemnation  of  that  minister  afforded  her 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  the  strength 
of  her  friendship,  and  the  decided,  well- 
marked  prejudices  she  entertained  against 
Colbert.  Foinjuet  is  one  of  those  individ¬ 
uals  respecting  whom  it  is  still  difficult  to 
form  an  opinion.f  There  is  no  doubt  that 
his  life  will  not  bear  close  inspection.  lie 
was  ambitious,  immoral,  unscrupulous; 
the  evidence  supplied  by  the  papers  con¬ 
tained  in  his  famous  Cassette  is  of  so  damn¬ 
ing  a  description,  that  it  seems  impossible 
to  find — at  least  one  would  think  so — a  sin¬ 
gle  word  in  his  justification  :  and  yet  histo- 

•  See  below  the  history  of  Madame  de  Miraiiiion. 

j-  On  Fouquet,  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  the 
reader  to  M.  (’hdruel’s  admirable  work,  Minwireit 
•  la  Ffe  puhlique  et  privh  de  Fouquet.  Paris :  Char- 
pentier.  2  vols.  8vo. 


ry  shows  us  Fouquet,  during  the  time  of  his 
disgrace,  surrounded  by  friends  who  were 
ready  to  perform,  for  jus  sake,  the  noblest 
acts  of  self  sacrifice.  Aladame  de  Sevig- 
no’s  letters  contain  a  faithful  account"  of 
the  indignation  which  his  trial  occasione«l 
throughout  the  society  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  and  the  list  of  his  most  strenuous 
adherents  includes  some  persons  particu¬ 
larly  distinguished  for  their  piety — Pom- 
ponne,  Montausier.  The  documents  known 
as  the  Cassette  ])apers  are,  of  course,  the 
c\\\c^pi^cesju8tijicativesvci  connection  with 
Fouquet’s  disgrace.  They  are  extremely 
curious,  but  at  the  same  time  very  difficult 
to  interpret ;  for,  in  some  cases,  the  let¬ 
ters  bear  no  signature ;  occasionally  the 
names  of  persons  and  places  are  fictitious ; 
and  M’e  even  find,  now  and  then,  Fouquet’s 
correspondents  having  recourse  to  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  some  obscure  amanuensis  in 
order  to  avoid  detection.  Nor  must  wo 
w’onder  at  these  multiplied  precautions. 
Tl»e  most  shameful  disclosures  on  French 
society  during  the  seventeenth  century  lie 
accumulated  in  the  Cassette ;  and  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  dilapidations  of  the  vilest  charac¬ 
ter  is  there  buried  pell-mell  together  with 
evidence  sufficient  to  condemn  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  ladies  who  graced  in  days  of 
yore  the  court  of  Versailles.  Fouquet  lie- 
gan  life  as  a  bustling,  active,  inU'lligcnt 
agit.ator,  attaching  himself  with  his  brother 
to  the  fortunes  of  Mazarin,  and  assisting 
that  minister  in  the  most  effective  and 
zealous  manner  amidst  the  disturbances  of 
La  Fronde.  Belonging  to  what  was  called 
une  famiUe  de  rolte.,  he  had  purch.ased,  in 
1050,  the  office  of  solicitor-general;  and 
the  position  which  he  thus  occupied  en¬ 
abled  him  both  to  observe  accurately  the 
course  of  the  rebellion,  and  also  to  strength¬ 
en  the  party  of  the  cardinal,  either  by  talk¬ 
ing  the  wavering  into  loyalty,  or  by  brib¬ 
ing  those  whose  consciences  were  pliable 
enough  to  yield  to  the  inducement  of  pe¬ 
cuniary  advantages.  The  task  under¬ 
taken  by  Fouquet  was  by  no  means  an 
ea.sy  one,  because  he  was  obliged  to  avoid 
exciting  the  suspicions  of  right-minded 
magistrates,  such  as  Matthieu  Mole  and 
Omer  Salon  :  but  he  finally  succeeded,  and 
the  infatuations  of  the  Parliiftnent  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  civil  war  helped 
him  considerably  in  m.aking  a  compact 
body  of  the  friends  of  the  cardinal,  and 
securing  their  ultimate  triumph. 

As  soon  as  the  authority  of  the  king  had 
been  reestablished,  and  every  vestige  of 
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opposition  absolutely  destroyed,  Nicol.as 
Fouqiiet  and  his  brother  the  abbo  Were 
amongst  the  first  t(^be  rewarded  for  their 
zeal ;  the  former  being  apjiointed  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  finances,  together  with  Abel 
Servien,  and  the  latter  receiving  his  nom¬ 
ination  as  director  of  the  police.  What¬ 
ever  may  have  been  the  want  of  scruple  on 
the  partof  Xieolas,the  effroiiterv  displ.ayed 
by  tlie  abbe  w.as  something  still  more  ex¬ 
traordinary  ;  and  the  following  anecdote 
will  servo  to  give  an  idea  both  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  police  was  managed  two 
hundred  years  ago,  and  also  of  the  very 
loose  views  of  morality  entertained  by  per¬ 
sons  exercising  high  authority  in  France. 
The  Abbe  Fouqnet  had  become  intimate 
with  one  of  the  most  brilliant  but  most  cor¬ 
rupt  noblemen  of  the  time,  Fran9ois  Reno 
du  Bee,  Marquis  de  Vardes.  This  courtier 
was  candidate  for  the  hand  of  M.ademoi- 
selle  de  Nicolai,  whom  he  wished  to  marry 
on  account  of  her  large  fortune ;  and  he 
boasted  that  he  would  accomplish  the  bus¬ 
iness  without  the  slightest  difiiculty.  The 
Nicohais,  who  were  connected  with  the 
highest  families  belonging  to  the  magis¬ 
tracy,  showed  themselves  unfavorable  to 
the  pretensions  of  Vardes.  The  Mole- 
Champlatreux  took  the  same  view  ;  ami  as 
an  audacious  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
suitor  was  dreaded,  the  friends  of  the 
young  lady  conducted  her  to  the  hotel  of 
the  President  deChamplitreux,  which  was 
considered  as  an  inviolable  refuge.  Var¬ 
des,  irritated  beyond  expression,  iramedi. 
ately  complained  to  the  Abbe  Fouquet, 
who  still  had  at  this  epoch  (1658)  the  se¬ 
cret  management  of  the  police.  The  abbe 
concocted  a  scheme  with  another  noble¬ 
man,  as  brilliant  and  bold  as  Vardes,  the 
Duke  de  Candale,  son  of  the  Duke  d’Eper- 1 
non.  Candale  was  colonel  of  the  Fnmch 
guards ;  he  made  his  regiment  take  up  their 
arms  ;  they  marched  from  their  barracks 
with  drums  beating,  and  surrounded  the 
Hotel  de  Charaplatreux,  which  was  situ¬ 
ated  in  ihe  Place  Royale,  then  the  most 
fashionable  and  most  populous  part  of 
Paris.  The  tumult  cre.ated  by  this  move¬ 
ment  of  troops  may  easily  be  imagined. 
The  whole  of  the  magistracy  espoused  the 
quarrel  of  President  de  Charaplatreux;  the 
cardinal,  warned,  hastened  to  order  the 
soldiers  back  to  their  barracks,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Abb6  Fouquet  severe  re¬ 
monstrances. 

This  specimen  will  suffice  to  illustrate 
the  chanicter  of  the  Abbe  Fouquet.  In 


the  mean  while,  his  brother  was  also  turn¬ 
ing  to  his  own  account  the  important  po¬ 
sition  he  occupied  as  one  of  the  managers 
of  the  royal  exchequer ;  but  the  presence 
of  the  more  upright  Abel  Servien  did  not 
allow  of  his  committing  the  wholesale  dep¬ 
redations  of  which  he  was  afterwards 
guilty'.  The  interval  occupied  by  this  kind 
of  joint  administration  fonns  the  second 
and  most  brilliant  part  in  the  mrintendantls 
career.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  a 
clever  man,  and  that,  in  jiroviding  for  the 
various  branches  of  the  public  service,  he 
displayed  an  .activity,  an  energy,  which 
contributed  much  to  the  success  of  Maza- 
rin’s  government.  Such,  however,  was  the 
universal  corruption  of  the  times,  that  the 
prime  minister  did  not  hesitate  to  m.ake, 
with  the  persons  whom  he  employe<l,  bar¬ 
gains  which  would  now  be  considered  as 
positive  acts  of  swindling.  Historians 
Igive  us  a  full  account  of  these  sc.andalous 
transactions,  disguised  under  the  euphe¬ 
misms  of  bona  aur  le  roi,  ordotinancea  de 
comptant^  etc.  When  even  a  cardinal  set 
the  example,  and  a  man  like  Colbert  con¬ 
nived  at  it,  was  it  likely  th.at  Nicolas 
Fouquet,  with  a  natural  inclination  for  ex¬ 
travagance  and  pleasure,  would’  remain 
untainted  ? 

At  last,  in  the  year  1059,  the  death  of 
Abel  Servien  freed  Fouquet  from  the  con¬ 
trol  and  vigilance  of  one  whom  he  consid¬ 
ered  as  little  better  than  a  spy.  ^lazarin’s 
protiffi  then  launched  forth,  unrestrained, 
on  a  career  of  luxury  and  dissipation  which 
could  not  but  create  universal  jealousy,  and 
which  ultimately  brought  about  his  ruin. 
Between  the  years  165D  and  1661,  his  life 
w'as  .an  uninterrupted  series  of  pleasures ; 
and,  according  to  the  proud  motto  he  had 
adopted,  Quouaqite  non  aacendam  'f  he 
aimed  at  nothing  less  than  outshining  roy¬ 
alty,  and  even  being,  in  love  affairs,  the 
successful  rival  of  Louis  XIV.  The  8ul> 
stantial  and  liberal  manner  in  which  Fou¬ 
quet  protected  Corneille,  La  Fontaine,  and 
Moliere,  the  services  which  he  rendered  to 
literature  and  the  fine  arts,  arc  the  only 
redeeming  features  in  his  character  at  that 
time ;  and  to  the  eternal  glory  of  intellec¬ 
tual  France,  it  will  stand  upon  record,  that 
the  fear  of  displeasing  an  absolute  monarch, 
and  of  paying  heavily  the  penalty  of  grat¬ 
itude  to  a  st.atesman  in  disgrace,  did  not 
prevent  La  Fontaine,  Moliere,  or  Corneille 
from  remaining  faithful  to  their  Majcenas 
after  his  arrest  and  during  the  long  trial 
which  followed. 
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The  cctiduct  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  un¬ 
der  these  circumstances  was  admirable, 
and  the  portion  of  her  corres))ondence  re¬ 
ferring  to  Fouquet’s  captivity  reflects  the 
greatest  credit  upon  her  magnanimity,  her 
disinterestedness,  and  the  warmth  of  her 
friendship.*  She  was  at  that  time  in  high 
favor  at  court;  her  admiration  of  Louis 
XIV.  M  as  real.  On  the  nature  of  her  po¬ 
litical  sympathies  depended  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  the  fortune  of  her  only  daughter ;  and 
yet  all  these  considerations  did  not  for  a 
single  moment  diminish  her  sympathy  for 
him  M'hom  she  called  notre,  cher  arni  or 
Tilltistre  malheureitx.  As  the  moment 
draM  s  near  M'hich  is  to  decide  the  fate  of 
the  culprit,  Madame  de  Sevigne  can  think 
of  nothing  else ;  and  instead  of  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  seek  subjects  and  places  which  might 
distract  her  from  her  grief,  she  seems  to 
delight  in  every  circumstance  that  can 
stimulate  it.  She  takes  up  her  abode  iu  a 
house  close  by  the  arsenal,  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  Fouquet  pass  on  his  M’ay  to  and 
from  the  court. 

“Je  no  crois  pas,”  says  she,  “qu'il  m’ait  rc- 
connue ;  mais  Je  vous  avoue  que  J’ai  6te  ctrange- 
incnt  saisie  quand  je  I’ai  vu  rentrer  dans  cettc 
petite  porte.  Si  vous  saviez  coinbien  ou  est 
lualheureusc  quand  on  a  Ic  coeur  fait  conune  ie 
I’ai,  je  suis  assuree  (jue  vous  auricz  pitio  de 
inoi ;  mais  jc  pense  que  vous  n’en  ctes  pas  quitte 
'a  meilleur  inarche,  de  la  mani^re  dont  je  vous 
connois.’^ 

“  J’ai  ete  voir  votre  ch^rc  voisine  Oladame  du 
Plessis  Guenepaud) ;  je  vous  plains  autant  de  ne 
I’avoir  plus,  (jue  nous  nous  trouvons  heureux 
do  I’avoir.  Nous  avons  hien  parle  de  notre  cher 
ami  (Fouquet) ;  elle  avoit  vu  Sapho  (Mademoi¬ 
selle  de  Scuderi),  (jui  lui  a  redonne  du  courage. 
Pour  inoi  j’irai  deinain  cn  reprendre  chez  elle; 
car  de  temps  en  temps  jc  sens  quo  j’ai  besoin  de 
r^confort  Ce  n’est  pa.s  que  Ton  retlise  mille 
choses  qui  doivent  donner  de  I’csperance ;  mais, 
mon  Dieu!  j’ai  I’imagination  si  viveque  tout  ce 
qui  est  incertain  me  fait  mourir.”  t 

Not  satisfied  M’ith  thus  expressing  her 
grief,  Madame  de  Sevigne  was  very  busy 
talking  to  the  judges,  and  especially  to 
Olivier  d’Ormc.sfon,  M’hp,  named  to  draw 
up  the  report  on  the  case,  could  from  this 
circumstance  have  the  greatest  influence 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  presented  the 
facts  to  his  colleagues.  ^ 


•  Letters,  Nov.  17, 16(14,  to  January,  1666,p<M«im. 
These  letters  were  published  separately  in  1756, 

under  the  title,  Lfftrfu  de  Madame  de  S. . d  J/.  de 

I'omjKmne.  Ainsterdain,  12mo,  73  JMiges. 

f  De  Madame  de  Sivigni-  d  M.  de  Pomjtonne,  Nov, 
27th,  1664.  Edit  Ilachette,  vol.  1.  ]>p.  451,  462. 


“VoilA  qui  est  done  fait.  C’est  Mardi  k  M. 
d’Ormesson  k  jiarler;  il  doit  recapitulcr  toute 
I’affaire :  ccla  durera  encore  toute  la  semainc  qui 
vient,  c’est  &  dire  qu’entre  ci  et  R  ce  n’est  pas 
vivre  que  la  vie  que  nous  passerons.  Pour  nioi,  jc 
nc  suis  pas  connoissablc,  et  je  ne  crois  pas  que  jo 
puisse  aller  jusquc-la.  M.  d’Ormesson  m’a  priejt 
de  ne  le  plus  voir  que  fatfairc  ne  soit  j^igee ;  il 
est  dans  le  conclave,  et  nc  veut  plus  avoir  de 
commerce  avee  le  mondc.  Il  aflecte  une  grande 
reserve ;  il  ne  parle  point,  mais  il  ecoute,  et  j’ai 
cu  le  plaisir,  cn  lui  disaiit  adieu,  do  lui  dire  tout 
ce  que  je  pense.”  * 

It  Mould  be  impossible  to  give  an  accu¬ 
rate  idea  of  the  excitement  that  prevailed 
amongst  the  public  with  respect  to  Fou- 
qutl.  A  comet  having  appeared  in  the 
mean  while,  every  one  connected  this  as¬ 
tronomical  phenomenon  M  ith  the  trial ; 
Fouquet  alone  saying,  Xa  cotnete  me  fait 
trap  d‘honneur.\  It  was  noticed  that  Sainte 
Ilelene  and  IJerryer,  m  Iio  had  been  partic¬ 
ularly  bitter  against  Fouquet,  and  shoM  cd 
proofs  of  despicable  servility  to  the  M  ishes 
of  the  king,  died  M  retchedly  a  short  time 
after. 

Madame  de  Sevigne,  one  M’ould  im¬ 
agine,  was  less  likely  than  anybody  else  to 
feel  concerned  in  the  unfortunate  surin- 
tendunt.  During  the  time  of  his  prosjier- 
ity  he  had  repeatedly  attempted  to  lure 
her  aw.ay  from  the  path  of  virtue.  Bussy- 
Kabutin,  her  om’u  cousin,  M’ho  M'as  not  a 
whit  more  scrupulously  disposed,  often 
taunted  her  on  the  assiduities  of  Fouquet, 
and  it  had  l)een  reported  that  the  famous 
cassette  contained  letters  most  damaging 
to  the  reputation  of  the  Marquise.  “  What¬ 
ever  injury,”  says  M.  I’aul  Mesnard,  J 
“Fouquet  may  have  unconsciously  done 
to  Madame  de  Sevigne  by  the  unfortunate 
disorder  of  his  papers,  she  nevertheless  re¬ 
mained  faithful  to  him  in  his  misfortune — 
touching  faithfulness  for  M  hieh  her  memory 
has  been  reMarded.  A  friendship  which 
for  a  moment  nearly  cost  her  moral  charac¬ 
ter  30  much,  has  left  posterity  nothing  but 
a  monument  of  the  generosity  of  her  heart. 
Her  letters  to  Poniponne,  on  the  trial  of 
Fouquet,  will  ever  stand  in  the  first  rank 


•  De  Madame  de  Semgne  J  M.  de  Poniponne,  Dec. 
5th,  1664.  Edit,  llaehette,  vol.  i.  p.  462.  Olivjer 
d'Ormesson,  born  in  1616,  died  in  1686.  Tlie  laud¬ 
able  impartiality  he  manifested  during  the  M-hole  of 
this  celebrated  trial  brouijht  about  his  disgrace. 
In  1667  he  sold  his  office  of  maitre  dee  requeUe,  and 
retired  altogether  from  public  life.  See  a  note  in 
llachettc’s  edit.,  vol.  i.  p.  449. 
f  (’hoisy,  Mimoiree. 

j  Notire  biog.  ear  Mad.  de  Sivigne,  in  llachette’a 
edit.,  voL  i.  pp.  71,  72.  .  • 
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of  those  which  make  us  lofVe  her.  They 
have  the  value  of  a  precious  historical  doc¬ 
ument,  of  a  model,  as  far  as  the  narrative 
goes,  clear,  lively,  simple,  breathing  true 
emotion ;  finally,  they  claim  the  merit 
.which  belong  to  a  good  deed.  When  she 
wrote  them,  she  was  giving  proof  of  cour¬ 
age,  because  she  did  not  know  whether 
lliey  would  be  delivered  in  safety  to  her 
correspondent.*  It  signifies  little  to  us, 
when  we  read  these  letters,  whether 
the  blow  which  struck  Fonquet  was  de-  j 
served  and  necessary.  We  leave  to  his-! 
tory  its  severity,  h^riendship,  especially 
in  a  woman,  has  a  right  to  be  partial.  Be¬ 
sides,  in  this  trial,  arbitrary  measures-  cor¬ 
rupted  justice.  When  an  accused  person 
is  pursued  so  unmercifully,  when  docu¬ 
ments  are  suppressed,  when  the  judges  are 
bribed  and  browbeaten,  the  culprit  can  in¬ 
spire  nothing  but  compassion.  If  Madame 
de  ISevigne  raises  our  indignation  against 
the  Chancellor  Seguier,  against  Pussort, 
against  Colbert  himself,  against  *ces  ven¬ 
geances  rudes  et  basses,  she  by  no  means 
takes  advantage  of  the  seductions  whicli 
a  mind  such  as  hers  is  likely  to  exercise. 
To  whatever  purpose  illegality,  violence, 
hatred,  and  depravity  may  be  applied,  they 
can  never  be  unjustly  denounced,  and  we 
like  to  see  the  hand  of  a  woman  branding 
the  iniquity  of  one  in  authority.” 

Still  we  have  to  explain  the  singular 
reaction  which  took  pljice  in  favor  of 
Fouquet  when  his  accusation,  trial,  and 
di.-^grace  came  to  afford  one  more  proof  of 
the  mutability  of  human  affairs.!  In  the 
first  place,  the  inquiry  lasted  over  the 
8|.tace  of  three  years,  and  in  that  interval 
numerous  families  were  threatened  with 
ruin  on  .account  of  the  judicial  proceedings 
cutuinenced  against  all  those  who  had  any 
part  ill  the  financial  transactions  of  the 
time.  The  supposed  abettors  of  Fouquet’s 
malversations  were  condemned  to  pay  a 
fine  of  ten  millions  of  francs  ;  and  as  they 
were  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
magistracy  .and  the  nobility,  their  position 
could  not  but  create  the  utmost  anxiety 
throughout  a  large  and  inffuential  circle. 
In  the  second  place,  we  must  not  forget 


*  “Je  voudroi*  leuleinfut  tavoir  m  met  lettre*  voitt 
totU  renduet  turemetU.” — Mad.  de  S^.  to  Pomponne, 
Nov.  17th,  1664.  Edit,  llucbette,  vol.  L  i'.  487. 
Si  lion  Arnauld,  Marqui-s  de  Foni]>onne,  wa.s  the  Bon 
of  .\rnauld  d’Andilly,  and  the  uepliew  of  the  great 
theologian,  Antoine  Acnauld. 

f  on  thU  subject  M.  Ch^ruel's  Mimoiret  tur 
Fuufuei,  voLiu  cl'.a;i.,46,  p.  386. 


[December, 

the  radical  and  often  unjust  natifre  of  Col¬ 
bert’s  financial  reforms,  especially  the  ar¬ 
bitrary  me.a8ure  alluded  to  by  Boileau  in 
the  following  lines: 

“  Et  cc  visiqjc  enfin,  plus  p&lc  qu’un  rentier 

A  I’aspect  d’un  arr4t  qui  retranche  un  quar- 
tier.”* 

The  icy  coldness  of  the  minister,  his  want 
of  courtesy,  his  bad  breeding,  were  con¬ 
trasted  unfavorably  with  the  politeness, 
the  suavity,  the  liberality  of  Fouquet. 

Shut  up  in  the  fortress  of  Pignerol, 
condemned  to  a  perpetual  imprisonment 
which  was  rendered  unusually  strict  and 
severe,  Fouquet,  that  illustre  mnlheurvHx, 
that  notable  monument  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  life,  w.as  destined  to  see  as  his  compan¬ 
ion  in  captivity  another  personage,  whoso 
adventures  were  almost  more  romantic, 
more  surprising  than  his  owm.  Madame 
de  Sevigne  in  one  of  her  most  celebrated 
letters,  WTitten  to  M.  de  Coulanges,  had 
said  :  “  Je  m’en  vais  vous  mander  la  dose 
la  plus  4tonnante,  la  tdus  surprenante,  la 
plus  raerveilleuse. . .  M.  de  Lauzun  6pouse 
an  Louvre. . .  Mademoiselle,  la  grande 
Miidemoiselle., .Mademoiselle,  petite  fille 
de  Henri  IV.,”  etc.,  etc.f  What  w’as 
Fouquet’s  surprise  when  he,  who  for 
fifteen  years  had  remained  a  stranger  to 
all  that  was  going  on  in  the  world,  heard 
from  Lauzun  himself  the  story  of  one  of* 
the  most  extraordinary  careers  on  record ! 
A  younger  son  of  a  (Gascon  family,  with¬ 
out  means  and  inffuence,  had  risen  to  be¬ 
come  commander  of  the  dragoons,  captain 
of  his  Majesty’s  body-guard,  a  general  in 
the  army  !  He  w’as  on  the  point  of  mar¬ 
rying  a  princess  of  the  roy.aI  family  :  the 
king  him^lf  had  given  his  consent !  And 
now*,  there  he  was,  in  a  state  prison,  the 
companion  of  a  cabinet  minister  in  dis¬ 
grace!  Fouquet  thought  that  Lauzun 
h.ad  become  mad,  and  it  required  the  sol¬ 
emn  declaration  of  independent  witnessc.s 
to  convince  him  that  the  whole  affair  was 
not  the  story  of  a  confirmed  lunatic. 

We  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Bussy- 
Rabutin.  The  history  of  Madame  de  Sc- 
vigne’s  relations  to  her  cousin  will  afford 
us  another  opportunity  of  illustrating  the 
good  points  of  her  character,  and  also  the 
very  extraordinary  ideas  of  mor.ality  which 
prevailed  throughout  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Married  (August 
4th,  1G44)  to  a  man  completely  unworthy 

•  Satire  .3. 

t  Dec.  10th,  1070.  Edit  Ilachette,  voL  ii.  p.  76 
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of  her,  Mademoiselle  de  Rabutin-Chantnl, 
now  Mar<|uise  de  Sovigne,  soon  found  lier- 
self  exposed  to  the  greatest  temptations. 
Tallemant  des  Reaux,  in  his  llimtoriettes^ 
says  of  Sevigne  :  “  Ce  n’etoit  pa.s  un  hon- 
nctc  hoinme  ;  il  ruinoit  sa  femme,  qui  est 
une  des  plus  agreables  et  des  plus  honnetes 
femme.s  des  Paris.”  Convart  {Manoires) 
adds :  “  II  y  avoit  cette  diflerence  entre  sou 
mari  et  elle,  qu’il  I’estimoit  et  ne  I’aimoit 
point,  au  lieu  qu’elle  I’aiTnoit  et  ne  I’estimoit 
point ;  ”  antf  he  goes  on  to  remark  that  in 
not  esteeming  him,  “Elle  avoit  cela  de 
commun  avec  la  plupart  des  honnetes 
gene.”  Sevigne  himself  did  not  lake  the 
trouble  of  concealing  from  his  wife  his  in¬ 
difference  for  her.  He  was  evidently  not 
merely  a  man  of  loose  morals,  but  a  down¬ 
right  brute;  and  this  is  what  Tallemant 
des  Reaux  means  by  saying  *  that  “  ce 
n'etoit  pas  U7i  honnete  hotnin'e."  We 
must  remember  the  ])eculiar  signification 
which  the  seventeenth  century  attached 
to  the  expression  honnete  honinie.  In  or¬ 
der  to  deserve  such  a  title,  it  was  not  in¬ 
dispensable,  as  now,  to  pay  your  debts, 
to  be  honorable  in  all  your  transactions, 
and,  in  short,  to  obey  the  principles  of 
Goil’s  law  ;  un  honnete  horiime  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  might  be  the  worst  sinner 
on  earth,  provided  he  threw  over  his  vices 
the  cloak  of  decorum,  and  conformed  to 
the  low  standard  of  morality  adopted  by 
society.*  Hence  the  Marquis  de  Sevigne, 
described  as  he  is  as  not  being  ini  honnkte 
hoinme,  must  have  really  forfeited  every 
claim  to  be  called  even  a  human  being. 
Bussy-Rabutin,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  was 
not  a  whit  better.  Under  the  pretext  of 
puni.shing  the  faithless  husband,  he  had 
the  impudence  to  propose  to  his  cousin  to 
sink  down  to  his  own  level;  reiterated 
refusals  could  not  make  him  desist  from 
his  disgraceful  attempt ;  and  when  Sevig¬ 
ne  had  been  killed  in  a  duel  (1052),  fought 
for  the  sake  of  an  abandoned  woman  to 
whom  he  had  attached  himself,  he  made 
a  last  and  equally  fruitless  endeavor  to 
seduce  the  widow.  The  whole  of  this 
transaction  serves  to  give  an  idea  of  what 
woman  w’as  at  the  tune  of  the  Fronde. 
Of  course,  honorable  exceptions  were  to 
be  found ;  but  when  we  see  a  man  like 
Bussy-Rabutin  assuming  that  every  lady 
must  be  as  pliable  as  Madame  d’Olonne, 
JIadame  de  Monglat,  or  Madame  d’Ux- 

t  On  the  meaning  of  the  expression  honnHe 
hntntne,  see  Ssinte-Weuve,  I)crnier$  Portrait*  litte- 
raires,  p. ‘85,  edit.  Didier,  1852. 


elles,  what  must  we  think  of  the  prevalent 
sense  of  morality  at  that  epoch  ? 

Bussy-Rabutin,  in  good  sooth,  was 
nothing  but  an  arrant  scoundrel.  AVe 
see  him  deceiving  a  friend  of  his  father’s, 
on  purpose  to  get  from  him  a  sum  of  money 
which  ho  needed  to  cover  his  extrava¬ 
gance.  A  short  time  after,  a  Zt  ffrtf  decachet, 
bearing  the  signature  of  the  king,  arrives 
at  Moulins,  where  Bussy  was  quartered 
with  his  regiment.  Ilis  Majesty  complained 
that  the  soldiers  of  Bussy,  backed  by  their 
officers,  carried  on  an  active  contraband 
business  in  salt,  to  the  great  prejudice  of 
the  ^a/>c//<;  administration  ;  they  were  fur¬ 
ther  charged  with  stopping  passengers  on 
the  highway,  and  levying  upon  them  a 
kind  of  black-mail.  Bussy  was  summoned 
to  Paris,  arrested  and  thrown  intoiuison, 
where  he  remained  for  five  months.  It 
was  subsequently  to  that  esclatidre,  that 
Madame  de  St'vigne’s  cousin  attempted  to 
retrieve  his  decayed  fortune  by  a  second 
marriage.  He  had  been  for  some  lime  a 
widower ;  he  w’ould  have  very  much  liked, 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  liberty,  to  have  at 
his  disposal  his  fair  relative’s  property;  but 
at  that  time  Sevigne  was  not  yet  killed, 
and  Bussy  could  not  afford  to  wait.  He 
resolved  upon  making  a  bold  stroke  for  a 
wife,  and,  supported  by  the  Prince  de 
Conde,  he  carried  into  execution  one  of 
the  boldest  and  most  extraordinary  raids 
that  the  history  of  the  Fronde  can  boast  of. 

Madame  de  Sliramion  was  a  widow,  very 
rich  and  very  pious.*  A  man  called  Du 
Bocage  introtluced  Bussy-Rabutin  to  a 
monk  who  held  the  position  of  her  spiritual 
director ;  by  this  means  Bussy  heard  that 
on  a  certain  dayv  ^Mailamc  de  Miramion 
proposed  making  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Mont-Valerien,  near  Paris.  He  immedi¬ 
ately  formed  the  jdan  of  sto])ping  the  lady 
on  the  road,  carrying  her  off  to  a  place  of 
safety,  and  compelling  her  to  marry  him. 
Relays  were  prepared  on  the  road  to  Brit¬ 
tany,  as  far  as  the  chateau  of  Lauuay, 
which  belonged  to  Bussy’s  uncle,  the  gram! 
prior  of  the  order  of  ?ilalta.  A  trooj)  of 
horsemen,  engaged  to  f.ivor  the  affair,  took 
up  their  position  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 
They  soon  perceived  coming  toward  them 
a  carriage,  in  which  were  ^Madame  de 
Miramion,  her  mother-in-law,  and  two  other 
ladies.  The  horsemen  rushed  to  the  pur- 

•  On  Miulniue  tie  Mirannon,  Bee  Ilippolyte  Babuii, 
Le*  Amoureux  tU  Madame  de  Striyni,  pp.  79-84, 
edit.  Didier,  r2ino;  and  Walckenaer,  vol.  i.  chap. 
10. 
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euit,  and  met  the  convoy  near  a  garden, 
wliich  is  now  included  in  the  park  of  St. 
Cloud.  They  compelled  the  coachman  to 
drive  hack  as  far  as  a  spot  in  the  wood 
where  a  light  travelling-carriage  with  six 
horses  w’as  w’aiting.  A  soldier  belonging 
to  the  e.scort  having  reejnested  the  three 
ladies  to  step  from  their  own  conveyance 
into  the  fresh  one,  Madame  de  Mirainion 
refused  ;  thereupon  liussy’s  friends  began 
to  resort  to  violence,  and  in  attempting  to 
struggle  with  them  she  was  woundcnl.  So 
unexpected  a  resistance  determined  the 
aggressors  to  modify  their  original  plan. 
In  order  to  lose  no  time,  fresh  horses  were 
harnessed  to  M.adame  de  Miramion’s  own 
carriage,  and  liussy  gave  directions  to 
start  immediately. 

The  unfortun.ate  lady,  at  this  juncture, 
prayed  to  God  for  courage,  discretion,  and 
support.  She  cut  the  straps  which  kept 
the  carriage  curtains  fastene«l,  and  cried 
out  to  all  the  passers-by  for  assistance,  giv¬ 
ing  her  name,  and  endeavoring  to  obtain 
their  sympathy.  After  several  incidents, 
which  it  would  he  too  Igng  to  detail  here, 
the  whole  party  arrive<l  ;jt  last  at  Laiftiay. 
Here  a  Knight  of  Malta  who  belonged  to 
the  escort,  presente*!  himself,  and  begged 
Madame  de  Mirainion,  in  Hussy's  name,  to 
alight.  She  looked  at  him  steadily,  and 
fully  resolved  not  to  move :  “  Is  it  by 
your  order.  Sir,”  said  she,  “that  I  am 
treated  thus  ?  ”  “No,  Madame,”  was  the 
reply,  “  we  are  •nly  following  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  Count  de  Hussy,  who  says  that  he 
brings  you  here  by  your  own  agreement.” 
“  What  he  tells  you  is'false,  and  you  will 
see  if  I  consent,”  Moved  by  this  declara¬ 
tion,  the  knight  gave  way  to  compassion. 
“Madam,”  continued  he,  “we  are  here 
two  hundred  gentlemen,  all  friends  of 
Hussy.  If  he  has  deceived  you,  we  will 
assist  you  against  him.  Only  deign  to  ex¬ 
plain  yourself  in  the  presence  of  some  of 
us,  and  do  not  refu.se  to  alight  and  take 
some  rest.”  At  this  declaration  she  re¬ 
covered  confidence  a  little,  aud  stepped 
out  of  the  carriage,  saying  to  her  compan¬ 
ion,  (the  other  had  been  compelled  to  leave 
her,)  “  Gabrielle,  keep  close  to  me.” 

They  made  her  enter  into  a  cold  low 
room.  Having  remarked  on  the  table  a 
brace  of  loaded  pistols,  she  grasped  them 
with  a  kind  of  nervous  agitation  ;  but  the 
excitement  of  the  day  had  proved  too 
much  for  her,  and  she  fainted  away  on 
the  cushions  of  the  carriage  w’hich  had 
been  brought  out  to  make  a  seat.  A 
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jthysician  from  Sens  who  happened  to  be 
there  felt  her  pulse,  and  declared  that  she 
was  going  to  die.  Then  Hussy,  fright¬ 
ened,  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  with  clasped 
hands  begged  the  pardon  of  her  whom  he 
had  so  grossly  insulted.  On  seeing  him, 
Madame  de  ^liramion  m.ade  a  desperate 
efi'ort,  and  rising  said,  with  all  the  em¬ 
phasis  of  a  stern  and  unconquerable  reso¬ 
lution,  “  Sir,  I  swear  in  the  presence  of 
the  liviog  God,  my  Creator  and  yours, 
that  I  will  never  marry  youf’  “  Alas  !  ” 
was  the  answer,  “  if  you  depart,  I  shall 
never  see  you  more !  ”  “  If  you  let  me 

go,”  answered  slowly  the  young  widow', 
“you  will  succeed  better  than  by  employ¬ 
ing  the  means  to  which  you  have  had  re¬ 
course.”  “I  do  not  expect  it,”  replied 
Hussy,  rising.  The  Knight  of  Malta  then 
once  more  made  his  appearance,  and  en¬ 
treated  Madame  de  Mirainion  to  recruit 
her  exhausted  strength  by  taking  some 
refreshment.  “  Ves,”  said  she  with  a  firm 
tone,  “  when  the  horses  are  harnessed  and 
ready  to  start.”  The  preparations  were 
soon  made ;  and,  seated  in  the’  carriage, 
our  heroine  swalloweil  a  couple  of  fresh 
cgg.'i,  and  the  knight  reconducted  her  as 
far  as  Sens,  where  she  was  met  by  her 
friends. 

After  such  a  disgraceful  piece  of  work, 
the  next  scand.Hlotis  episode  we  have  to 
mention  in  connection  with  Hussy  is  that 
which  led  to  his  exile  and  imprisonment. 
The  wars  of  the  Fronde  were  over  ;  after 
all  the  vicissitudes  and  excitement  «>f  mil¬ 
itary  life,  refiose  was  hateful  to  Hussy. 
He  felt  out  of  his  jilace  at  court,*  the  fes¬ 
tivities  of  Versailles  w’ere  tedious  to  him, 
aud  he  detested  hunting.  Incapable  of 
enjoying  the  calm  and  w  holesome  joys  of 
family  life,  he  struck  up  a  friendship  with 
Vivonne,  Vardes,  Guiclie,  Manicamp,  and 
other  debauchees ;  and  forgetting  that 
the  time  for  dissipation  was  irrevocably 
past  for  him,  he  launched  into  a  career  of 
irreligion,  imprudence,  and  abandoned  im¬ 
morality.  During  the  month  of  April, 
1659,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  associations 
of  Passion  Week,  he  committed,  in  the 
company  of  his  dissolute  associates,  at 
Koissy,  a  series  of  abominations  of  which 
he  has  given  us  two  distinct  accounts,! 


•  “  Au  deiiieurant,  Boiiwy  6toit  im  fiit  it  qni  ni 
la  cotir  ni  la  guerre  n’ont  iainuU  pu  oter  le  goQt  de 
la  iiiauvaiac  conipagnic  ni  fair  ue  la  province.” — 
ItfCHril  (U  Maurepa*. 

f  In  his  Memoirs,  and  in  the  JIutoire  anunireuge 
de*  Oaulet. 
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withont,  as  is  j»encrally  believed,  telling 
ns  the  worst  features.  Vardes,  Guiche, 
and  Manicamp  were  well  known  by  their 
vices :  from  tliem  anything  might  be  ex¬ 
pected.  linssy  had  more  than  once  boast¬ 
ed  of  his  infidel  opinions ;  in  fact,  the 
whole  set  was  pointed  out  even  by  the 
least  precise  as  utterly  lost  to  every  sense 
of  decency.  To  make  matters  still  worse, 
“Ces  quatre  amis,”  we  quote  liussy’s  own 
words,  “  so  trouvant  en  liberto,  pour  s’en- 
courager  a  mopriser  davantage  le  raonde, 
nropos6rent  de  medire  de  tout  le  genre 
hutnain  ;  mais  un  moment  aprds,  la  re¬ 
flexion  fit  dire  a  Ibissy  qu’il  fulloit  ex¬ 
ceptor  leurs  bons  amis  de  cetto  proscrip¬ 
tion  gcncrale ;  cet  avis  ayant  6te  approuve, 
chacun  demanda  an  reste  «le  rassemblee 
qiiartier  pour  ce  qu’il  aimoit ;  cela  etant 
fait  et  le  signal  donne  pour  le  mepris  des 
choses  d’ici-bas,  ces  bonnes  Arnes  com- 

menct*rent  un  cantique . Tout  fut 

compris  A  la  reserve  des  amis  de  ces  quatre 
messieurs;  mais  comme  le  nombre  eii  etoit 
|)etk,  le  cantique  fut  grand  et  U*l,  que  pour 
no  rien  oublier  il  fuidroit  pour  lui  seul 
fairo  un  volume.”* 

The  canticle  or  song  alluded  to  in  the 
above  quotation  may  bo  reail  by  those 
who  are  curious  of  such  matters,  in  M. 
Hoiteau’s  edition  of  the  Ifistoire  amour- 
euw  <fes  (T<tHle«.\  It  contains  not  only 
the  most  bl.asjrhemous  expressions,  but 
what  was  considered  then  as  still  w’orse, 
sarcasms  against  the  most  distinguished 
personages  of  the  court,  includmg  the 
king  himself.  Hussy  might  have  known 
that  such  a  production  would  not  long 
remain  secret,  and  that  his  personal  en¬ 
emies  would  take  good  care  to  use  any 
opportunity  against  him  ;  and  yet  instead 
of  oecoming  more  watchful,  more  cautious, 
suspected  as  he  now  was,  he  accumulated 
every  species  of  iinprudenoe,  the  greatest 
of  which  was  to  w’rite  that  famous  (or 
rather  infamous)  TUstoirc  mnoureime  de« 
Gaule«,  which,  although  being  only  a  true 
statement  of  facts  and  an  authentic  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  immorality  then  prevailing 
at  court,  was,  politically  speaking,  a  blun¬ 
der  and  a  piece  of  infatuation.  The 
manuscript  was  lent ;  as  rnight  have  been 
expected,  copies  of  it  were  circulated 
abroad ;  it  was  printed  in  Holland,  and 


•  Hitt,  artwuretue  df*  Gaulfx,  pp.  424,  426,  Edit. 
i.a1anni‘,  12iuo,  1857. 

t  Pari«,  3  vols.  18tno,  1850,  in  Jannet’s  Bthlio 
tfifqne  Elzeviritnnt. 
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published  in  1656.*  “Thirteen  months’ 
lmpri^onnlent  in  the  Bastille,  a  broken 
career,  seventeen  years’  compulsory  ban¬ 
ishment,  ten  years  of  so  called  voluntary 
exile,  a  perpetual  disgrace  which  ended 
only  with  his  death  in  1693,  such  were 
the  results  of  that  serious  fault,  both  moral 
and  literary,  which  for  its  gravity  and  its 
results  has  caused  poor  Hussy’s  destiny 
to  be  compared  with  that  of  Ovid.”f 
In  connection  with  this  catastrophe 
there  are  two  circumstances  which  should 
not  be  omitted,  and  which  have  done 
much  to  stamp  Bussy-Kabutin  as  one  of 
the  most  despicable  creatures,  morally 
speaking,  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  first  is  the  undignified  manner  in 
which  he  bore  his  disgrace.  After  hav¬ 
ing  insulted  the  king,  and  condescended 
to  turpitudes  ot  every  '  description,  *  he 
should  have  kept  quiet,  and  proved  th.at 
when  he  wrote  the  Hintoirt  amourense^ 
he  had  duly  counted  the  cost  of  the  step 
he  was  taking.  Instead  of  this,  w’O  find 
him  endeavoring  to  get  once  more  into 
favor  by  the  most  nauseous  expressions 
of  flattery ;  he  writes  to  the  l)uke  de 
Xoailles  in  the  tone  of  a  man  thoro'ughly 
disheartened!;  he  has  recourse  to  every 
epithet  that  can  please  le  grand  tnon- 
arqae  /  his  protestations  are  extrava¬ 
gantly  obsedpiious,  his  loyalty,  his  respect, 
his  adulation  are  unbounded.  On  one 
occasion  (.Vpfil  12th,  1682)  he  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  come  to  court,  “  Je  me  jetai 
done  ce  jour  lA,”  says  he  in  his  Memoirs, 
“  aux  pieds  du  roi,  qui  me  re^iit  si  bien, 
que  ma  tendresse  pour  lui  me  serra  le 
copur  au  point  do  he  parher  et  de  n’expri- 
mer  ma  joie  et  ma  reconnaissance  que  par 
mes  larmes.”  So  disgusting  a  piece  of 
rhetoric  can  only  inspire  thorough  con¬ 
tempt,  and  accordingly  we  hear  with  no 
surprise  that  Hussy’s  atttempts  were 
treated  as  they  deserved.  Fond  as  he 
was  of  servilism,  Louis  XIV.  had  sense 
enough  to  see  that  a  return  of  fortune 
would  only  have  led  our  hero  to  add 
another  chapter  to  the  Ilistdire  amour 
euse. 

The  second  fault  we  have  to  find  with 
Hussy  refers  to  the  abominable  way  in 
which  he  treated  Madame  de  Sevign6.  It 
appears,  that,  being  hard  pressed  for 
money,  he  had  on  one  occasion  applied  to 
his  cousin  for  a  loan  which  would  have 


•  Small  12ino,  nt  by  the  Elzevirs, 

f  Saiiite-Beuve,  Caiu-rie*  du  Lundi,  vol.  8. 
80 
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enabled  him  to  satisfy  some  of  his  most 
urgent  creditors.  Accustomed  to  habits 
of  economy,  having  to  watch  over  the  in¬ 
terests  of  her  family,  knowing,  besides, 
the  extravagant  habits  of  Bussy,  Madame 
de  Sevigne  flatly  refused  to  help  him.  Ir¬ 
ritated  beyond  measure  at  what  was  only 
a  pleasure  of  prudence,  the  gentilhomme 
revenged  himself  by  adding  to  his  scan¬ 
dalous  book  a  portrait  of  the  MarguUe 
which,  if  it  had  been  true,  would  have 
stamped  her  as  an  abandoned  person, 
worthy  of  keeping  company  with  Mes- 
dames  de  Monglat  and  d'Olonne.  In 
these  circumstances,  and  under  the  im¬ 
pression  of  so  gross  an  insult,  Madame  de 
Sevigne  behaved  as  any  high  -  minded 
woman  would  have  behaved  in  her  place. 
She  made  Bussy  feel  that  he  had  lowered 
himself  so  as  to  make  his  sjute  unworthy 
of  notice ;  and  after  repeat^  alternations 
of  quarrel  and  reconciliation,  she  allowed 
him  to  stand,  with  respect  to  her,  on  that 
footing  of  dubious  friendship,  which  the 
slightest  misbehavior  on  his  part  would 
have  broken  forever.  She  forgave  him 
his  base  calumny,  but  she  never  forgot  it, 
and  more  than  once  reminded  him  of  it. 
“  Levez  vous,  Comte,”  she  wrote  to  him, 
“ou  reprenez  votre  epee  jiour  recom- 
mencer  le  combat.”  She  had,  evidently, 
all  the  advantage  on  her  side,  and  felt 
that  with  one  M’ord  she  could  crush  the 
unfortunate  Bussy. 

During  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  there  existed  in  France  a  set  of 
persons  who,  as  jioliticinns  ns  well  as 
philosophers,  had  preserved  habits  of  op- 
jKisitiou.  They  continued  the  old  Gaulois 
spirit  ;  they  were  frondeura  and  free 
thinkers  in  an  age  of  dull  uniformity^.  To 
that  school  belonged  Guy  Patin  ant;  Saint 
Evreinond  ;  Bussy -Rabutin  would  have 
deserved  a  place  with  them  had  he  shown 
a  little  more  sense  of  his  own  dignity. 
Seeing  the  author  of  the  Iliatoire  amour- 
euae,  already  old  and  worn  out,  sacrificing 
even  shame  to  the  anxiety  of  making  a 
figure  at  court.  Saint  Evremond  remark¬ 
ed:  “  Quand  on  a  renouce  i  sa  fortune 
par  sa  faute,  et  quand  on  a  bien  voulu 
faire  tout  ce  que  M.  de  Bussy  a  fait  de 
propos  deliberd,  on  doit  passer  le  reste 
de  ses  jours  dans  la  retraite,  ct  soutenir 
avec  quelque  sorte  de  dignite  un  role 
fkchenx  dont  on  s’est  charge  mal  a  pro¬ 
pos.”  The  lesson  is  a  severe  but  a  just 
one,  and  be  who  gave  it  had  the  right  to 
•pe^  as  he  did ;  for,  being  placed  in  ex- 
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actly  the  same  circumstances  as  Bussy- 
Rabutin,  he  bore  his  disgrace  with  much 
dignity,  and  never  took  the  slightest  stej) 
which  might  savor  of  flattery  or  weak¬ 
ness. 

The  letters  exchanged  between  Madame 
de  Sevigne  and  Bussy  -  Rabutin  form  a 
very  material  part  of  the  correspondence 
we  are  now  noticing.  They  are  extremely 
witty,  show  a  keen  appreciation  of  char¬ 
acter,  together  with  all  the  marks  of  a 
cultivated  mind ;  they  are  also  stamped 
by  that  caustic  disposition  which  Bussy’s 
fair  cousin  was  capable  of  valuing  more 
than,  perhaps,  any  one  else,  and  which, 
under  the  name  of  rabutinage,  has  become 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  a  certain 
kind  of  epistolary  writing. 

Madame  de  Sevigne,  so  intimate  with 
all  the  heroes  of  the  Fronde,  could  not  but 
feel  particular  sympathy  for  the  etdebrated 
Carainal  de  Retz.  “The  personal  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  prelate,  whom,  as  Bossuet  re¬ 
marks,  no  one  could  moderately  love  or 
hate,  the  affection  which  he  always  mani¬ 
fested  for  Madame  de  Sevigne,  and  never 
ceased  to  offer,  fruitlessly  but  persever- 
ingly,  to  Madame  de  Grignan,  both  for 
herself  and  for  her  children  —  all  these 
qualities  had  reduced  at  once  an  imagina¬ 
tion  smitten  with  romantic  heroism,  and 
a  grateful  heart.”*  Numerous  passages 
from  the  letters  of  the  Marguiae  show  the 
most  certain  marks  of  her  admiration  and 
tender  attachment  to  the  cardinal.  Mad¬ 
ame  deGrignan,  who  seems  to  have  always 
been  a  very  uiiamiable  person,  did  not 
much  relish  the  visits  of  DeRetz;  and 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  alluding  to  thi.', 
amusingly  wrote  to  the  illustrious  frondtur^ 
“Vous  lui  faites  souhaiter  la  mort  du 
Pape.”  W e  question  very  much,  however, 
whether  his  election  to  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter  would  have  prevented  the  cardinal 
from  maintaining  his  position  as  the  cava- 
liere  of  Madame  de  Grignan.  On 

his  way  to  the  conclave  he  managed  to 
pass  through  Provence  in  order  to  pay  her 
his  respects  ;  and  if  he  had  been  installed 
in  the  Vatican,  he  would  no  doubt  have 
contrived  some  occasi6nal  excursions  to 
the  south  of  France.  Amongst  the  original 
group  of  characters  which  includes  Tu- 
renne,Conde,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Gourville, 
Corbinelli,  and  Bussy-Rabutin,  the  Cardi¬ 
nal  de  Retz  occupies  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  places.  The  beginning  of  his 
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career  had  been  marked  by  irregularities 
of  every  description ;  and  al  though  he 
never  was  a  Catiline,  as  Voltaire  calls  him, 
yet  his  natural  element  was  disorder,  con¬ 
fusion,  and  resistance  to  authority.  After 
the  termination  of  the  war  of  the  Fronde, 
he  all  of  a  sudden  turned  into  a  most  loyal 
subject,  and  displayed  the  greatest  zeal  for 
the  interests  of  Louis  XIV.  Age  had 
brought  on  infirmities,  but  notwithstand¬ 
ing  this  he  went  three  times  to  Rome  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  the  French  in¬ 
terests  in  the  election  of  a  Pope. 

Madame  de  Sevigne’s  correspondence, 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  work,  throws 
light  on  the  latter  years  of  the  cardinal’s 
life.  “Nous  tachons,”  says  she,  (March 
9th,  1672,)  “d’amuser  notre  bon  Cardinal. 
Corneille  lui  a  lu  une  piece  qui  sera  jouee 
dans  quelque  temjis,  et  q«i  fait  souvenir 
des  anciennes;  Moli^re  lui  lira  Samedi 
Trissotin,  qui  est  une  fort  plaisante  chose; 
Despreaux  lui  donnera  son  JMtrin  et  sa 
Pottique:  voilA  tout  ce  qu’on  pent  faire 
pour  son  service.”*  In  1675  he  formed 
the  resolution  of  resigning  his  cardinal’s 
hat  and  of  retiring  into  Lorraine,  that  he 
might  live  in  perfect  seclusion.  “  Que 
dites  vous  de  la  beaute  de  cette  retraite?” 
wrote  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Hussy.  “  Le  I 
monde,  par  rage  de  ne  pouvoir  mordre  sur  I 
un  si  beau  dessein,  dit  qu’il  en  sortira.  Eh  j 
bien  1  envieux,  attendez  done  qu’il  en  sorte, 
et  en  attendant  taisez  vous ;  car  de  quelque  j 
cAte  qu’on  puisse  regarder  cette  action, ! 
elle  est  belle  ;  et  si  on  savoit  comme  moi  j 
qu’elle  vient  purement  du  desir  de  faire  son  j 
saint,  et  de  1  horreur  de  sa  vie  passi-e,  on  ! 
ne  cesseroit  point  de  l’admirer.”t  De  Ret  z  i 
was  obliged  by  the  courts  of  France  and  ! 
of  Rome  to  give  up  his  ideas  of  clerical  i 
humiliation  ;  but  he  took  up  his  abode  at  > 
St.  Alihiel,  where  he  spent  the  last  days  of  j 
an  agitated  life  in  paying  his  debts,  making,  | 
as  far  as  possible,  amends  for  the  past,  and 
discussing  Cartesianism  with  some  disci- 1 
j)les  of  the  new  school  of  philosophy.  He  ! 
died  in  1679.|  j 

The  Cardin.al  de  Retz’s  appearance  as  a  I 
Cartesian  reminds  jis  th.at  Madame  de  Se-  i 
vigne,  too,  and  in  fact  the  whole  of  the  j 
polite  society  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  busily  engaged  about  the  discours  de 
la  nxithode  and  the  cogito^  ergo  sum.  It 
had  become  a  fashion,  such  as  it  was  one  ' 
~  .  -  I 

•  Edit,  llacliette,  vol.  ii.  pp.  624,  626. 

■f  f^dit.  llacliette,  voL  iv.  p.  172.  ’ 

^  On  his  character  as  a  Cartesian,  see  M.  Ck>usiu'8 
Froffmtnti  Philotophiquft. 


century  later  to  hoist  the  colors  of  Rous¬ 
seau  and  Voltaire.  Madame  de  Sevigno 
did  not  care  much  for  metaphysics,  but  she 
wished  to  keep  her  daughter,  J^dame  de 
Grignan,  who  habitually  lived  ftHL.from 
her,  an  cmirant  of  all  th.at  waSv^omg  on, 
and  therefore  she  must  needs  {iransform 
herself  into  a  philosopher.  Her  only  am¬ 
bition  was  to  know  enough,  not  indeed  to 
take  a  part  in  the  discussion,  but  to  watch 
the  interested  combatants  as  they  discuss¬ 
ed  before  her.  “  Corbinclli  et  Lamousse,” 
she  says  one  day,  “  parlent  assez  souvent 
de  votre  pAre  Descartes.  Ils  ont  entrepris 
de  me  rendre  capable  d’entendre  ce  qu’ils 
disent ;  j’en  snis  ravie,  afin  de  n’Atre  point 
comme  une  sotte  bete,  quand  ils  vousjien- 
dront  ici.  Je  leur  dis  quo  je  veux  appren- 
dre  cette  wience  comme  I’horabre,  non  pas 
pour  jouer,  mais  pour  voir  jouer.”  *  Mad¬ 
ame  de  Gri^^iau  was  not  only  witt^  and 
agreeable ;  if  we  may  believe  Corbinelli, 
she  understood  excellently  the  philosophy 
of  Descartes,  and  could  talk  about  it  witli 
much  skill,  f  Corbinelli  himself,  the  friend, 
and  sometimes  the  amannefisis,  of  Madame 
de  SevignA,  had  introduced  into  the  family 
the  new  philosophy.  Full  of  liveliness, 
wit,  and  talent,  he  defended  Descartes  on 
all  occasions,  both  with  his  pen  and  also 
vivA  voce ;  but  Madame  de  Sevigne  and 
her  friends  complained  that  he  would  not 
publish  anything.| 

Our  3[arquise,  accordingly,  informs 
her  daughter  faithfully  of  all  the  news 
that  M  ould  interest  a  Cartesian,  every 
noM'  and  then  joking  Madame  de  Grig- 
nan  on  her  fili.al  attachment  to  Descartes, 
and  on  certain  points  of  doctrine,  which 
shock  her  own  common  sense.  Not  only 
does  Madame  de  Sevigne  love  the  philos¬ 
opher  a  little  for  her  daughter’s  8.ake,  but 
she  extends  her  sympathy  to  the  philos¬ 
opher’s  nei)heM*s  and  nieces,  whom  she 
meets  in  Hrittany.  “Je  ris  quelquefois 
do  I’amitie  que  j’ai  pour  Mademoiselle 
De.scartes ;  je  me  tourne  naturellement 
de  son  eOte,  j’ai  toujours  des  affaires  a 
elle,  il  me  semble  qu’elle  vous  est  quelque 
chose  du  cote  patemel  de  M.  Descartes, 
et  des  la,  je  tiens  un  petit  raorceau  de  nia 
fille.”§  Elsewhere  she  relates  that  she 
has  been  present  at  a  dinner-party  of  men 


•  Edit,  of  1818,  Letter  316. 
f  Madame  de  Grignan  composed  an  ab-stract  of 
Fenftlou’s  work  on  the  JiOve  of  God. 

I  See  MadauiedeS4vign4'a  Letters,  edit,  of  1818 
Letter  1101. 

§  Edit.  1818,  Letter  1067. 
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of  learning,  “  qui  di^counirent  aprca  diner  | 
fort  agreablement  eur  la  philosophic  de  j 
votre  pere  Descartes.  Cela  me  divertis- ; 
soit  et  me  faisolt  souvenir  grossiferement ! 
de  ma  chore  petite  Cartesienne  que  jY'tois  [ 
si  aise  d’entendre,  quoique  indigne.”*  Her 
letters  are  full  of  amusing  or  ironical  allu- 1 
sions  to  the  doctrines  of  Descartes.  “  Je  j 
vous  aime  trop  pour  que  les  petits  esprits  | 
ne  se  communiqnent  pas  de  moi  k  vous  | 

et  de  vous  a  moi . En  attendant,  ' 

je  pense,  done  ie  suis,  je  pense  a  vous 
avec  tendresse,  done  je  vous  aime.”f  The 
opinion  of  Descartes,  who  seems  to  de¬ 
prive  objects  of  their  color,  which  he 
places  in  the  soul,  makes  her  inquire,  jest- 
ingl^,  what  the  color  of  the  soul  can  be. 

“  Eufin,  apres  avoir  bien  toume,  votre 
ame  est  verte.”J  Like  La  Fontaine  she 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  animals  being  mere 
machines,  and  could  not  consent  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  her  dog  Marphyse  had  no  sotil. 

The  whole  circle  of  Madame  de  Sevig- 
ne’s  friends,  at  her  mansion  of  les  Rochers 
in  Brittany,  or  at  the  Hotel  Carnavalet  in 
Paris,  took  part*with  the  greatest  vivacity 
either  for  or  against  Descartes.  Sometimes 
it  is  tlie  Abbe  de  la  ^lousse  who  discusses 
with  the  Bishop  of  Leon,  qxii  est  Carte-  j 
sien  rt  bruler;  sometimes  it  is  a  long  contro- , 
versy  in  which  Corbinelli  adduces  letters  i 
of  Madame  de  Sevigne’s  son  and  of  Father  ^ 
Damaie  in  favor  of  innate  ideas,  against 
M.  de  Montmoron,  who  maintains  that 
all  our  ideas  come  from  the  senses. 
“Nous  avons  eu  ici  une  petite  boulice 
d’hombre  et  de  reversi.  La  lendemain, 
altra  scena.  M.  de  ^Montmoron  arrive. 
Vous  savez  qu’il  a  bien  de  I’esprit ;  le 
P^re  Damaie  qui  n’est  qu’4  vingt  lieues 
d’ici,  mon  fils  qui,  comme  vous  le  savez 
encore,  dispute  en  perfection  les  lettres  de 
Corbinelli,  les  voila  quatre,  et  moi  je  suis 
le  but  de  tous  leur  discours,  ils  me  diver- 
tissont  au  dernier  point.  M.  de  Mont- 
moron  sail  votre  philosophic  et  en  con- 
teste  sur  tout.  Mon  fils  soutenoit  votre 
p^re,  le  Damaie  le  soutenoit  aussi,  et  les 
lettres  s’y  joignoient,  mais  ce  n’est  pas 
trop  de  trois  centre  ^Montmoron.  II  disoit 
que  nous  ne  pouvions  avoir  d’idees  que  oe 
qui  avoit  pass^  par  le  sens.  Mon  fils  di¬ 
soit  que  nous  pensions  indf‘pendamment 
de  nos  sens  :  par  exemple,  nous  ]>ensons 
que  nous  pensons.  Voili  grossierement 

•  Edit  1818,  Letter  1026. 

Allusion  to  Descartes'  famous  principle. 

Edit  1818,  Letter -681. 


le  sujet  de  la  dispute.”  *  In  1680,  at  the 
time  when  the  persecution  against  Des¬ 
cartes  was  at  its  height,  ]\ladame  de  Se- 
vign6  prevented  Corbinelli  from  going  to 
certain  Cartesian  assemblies,  lest  he  should 
compromise  himself.  “  Je  n’ai  pas  vouln 
qu’il  ait  etc  a  dcs  assemblees  de  beaux 
esprits,  pareeque  je  sais  qu’il  y  a  des  bar- 
bets  qui  rapportent  a  merveille  ce  qu’on 
dit  en  I’honneur  de  votre  p6re  Des¬ 
cartes.”  f 

As  w'e  find  here,  on  our  way,  Corbinelli, 
who  occupies  so  important  a  part  in 
Madame  de  Sevignf-’s  correspondence,  we 
must  say  two  words  about  him.  The 
*  study  of  Descartes  h.ad  been  taken  up  by 
I  him  as  a  kind  of  resource  against  the  dull 
monotonous  life  of  a  country  town.  Af¬ 
terwards  he  devoted  himself  to  the  pe¬ 
rusal  of  mystic  divines.  From  a  philoso- 
'  pher,  having  turned  atheist,  from  atheist 
I  Christian,  and  from  Christian  quiet  ist,  he 
I  M'as  the  president  of  a  circle  of  mystic 
:  savans,  who  assembled  for  the  purpose 
'  of  making  religious  novels.J  A  spirit  of 
curiosity  had,  it  ap[)ears,  thrown  him  in 
that  direction.  At  all  events  his  piety 
appears  to  have  been  chU.*fly  speculative  ; 
and  as  it  led  him  qeither  to  reform  his 
way  of  living,  nor  even  to  orthodoxy, 
Madame  de  Grignan  had  nicknamed  him 
le  mystique  du  diahle.  Madame  de  Sc*- 
vigne,  on  the  other  hand,  took  up  his  de¬ 
fence  with  much  vivacity ;  she  truste«l 
that  his  Christianized  philosophy  would 
finally  bring  him  safely  to  harbor,  and 
that,  after  trifling  so  long  with  bird-lime 
{avec  la  qltt),  he  would  end  by  being 
caught.  Corbinelli  died  in  1710,  more 
than  a  hundred  years  old.  ^ 

We  have  now  some  little  insight  into 
Madame  de  Sevigne’s  literary  tastes.  It 
is  curious  to  see  what  her  favorite  authors 
were ;  and  fortunately  we  can,  from  her 
ow’n  correspondence,  give  a  tolerably 
correct  list  of  them.  In  a  letter  dated 
I  June  5th,  1680,  written  from  les  Rochers, 
she  speaks  of  a  small  library  she  had  just 
been  putting  in  order.  “  Toute  une  tal>- 
lette  de  devotion,  et  ^quelle  devotion ! 
Bon  Dieu,  quel  point  de  vue,  pour  hono- 
rer  notre  religion!  L’autre  est  toute 

•  Edit.  Monraerqn^,  vol.  vi.  p.  460. 

f  Id.  ibid.,  p.  182.  On  all  this  episodo  consult 
Bouillier's  JItsfoire  (U  la  Philosophie  Carthienne, 
vul.  i.,  pji.  420  and  following. 

^  La  BcauiSellc,  Mem.  de  Madam*  de  Maintenon, 
iii.,  p.  102,  edit.  1766. 

§  Mesnard,  Notice  Bioy.,  p.  140. 
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d’histoires  admirables,  I’aiitre  de  poesies  et 
de  nouvellea  et  de  m^moires.  Les  romans 
sont  nieprises  et  ont  gagno  les  petites 
armoires.”*  She  read  not  only  the  mas¬ 
terpieces  of  modern  writers — for  instance, 
UoBSiiet’s  Jliatoire  dea  Variationay  wliich 
she  admired  enthusiastically — hut  also 
the  great  works  of  antiquity.  The  Hia- 
tory  of  the  JewSy  hy  Josephus,  filled  her 
with  admiration.  '  In  her  library  she  had 
a  translation  of  Sallust,  hut  she  could 
read  Latin  authors  in  the  origin.al.  Taci¬ 
tus  was  one  of  her  favorites.  “Avez 
vous  la  cruaute  de  ne  pas  achever  Tacite? 
Laisserez  vous  Germanicus  au  milieu  de 
ses  conquetes  ?  Si  vous  lui  faites  ce  tour, 
raandez  moi  I’endroit  od  vous  en  etes 
demeuree,  et  je  I’acheverai.”  f  ISIadame 
de  Scvigne  tells  her  daughter  of  the 
pleasure  one  has  in  reading  ail  these  his¬ 
tories.  She  wishes  she  could  inspire  her 
with  the  same  taste,  and  pities  her  more 
than  once  for  not  having  it.  Tasso,  Vir¬ 
gil,  La  Fontaine,  w’ere  familiar  to  her, 
and  amongst  French  poets  Corneille, 
more  than  any  other,  excited  her  constant 
and  uncjualified  praise.  “Vive  notre 
vieil  ami  Corneille !  Pardonnons  lui  de 
mechants  vers  en  faveur  des  divines  et 
sublimes  heautes  qui  nous  transportent. 

. Je  suis  folle  de  Corneille,  il  faut 

que  tout  code  a  son  genie . Croyez 

quo  jamais  rien  n’approchera,  je  ne  dis 
jias  Burpasscra,  je  dis  n’approchera  de  son 
divin  genie.”  Ilaving  such  predilections, 
it  will  he  expected  that  Madame  de  Sevig- 
ne  was  not  favorably  disposed  towards 
Racine ;  if  she  applauded  Bajazet,  it  was 
with  very  great  qualifications;  she.  said 
that  its  author  would  never  go  beyond 
Andromaquey  and  she  blamed  him  for 
composing  his  tragedies  merely  with  a 
view  to  please  the  actress  Champmesle, 
and  not  iti  order  to  live  in  the  admiration 
of  posterity.  All  these  critiques  are  ex¬ 
aggerated,  no  doubt;  but  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  a  certain  cabal  wanted,  at 
that  time,  to  crush  Corneille  under  the 
rising  glory  of  Racine,  and  that  Raciiie 
himself,  led  astray  by  his  youth,  and  by 
the  violence  of  nis  adversaries,  had  treat¬ 
ed  Corneille  too  disrespectfully.  It  was 
•  a  real  battle  between  two  lit^*rary  schools ; 
genius  w'as  pitted  against  taste,  and  in 
quarrels  of  this  kind  the  soundest  critics 
often  allow  themselves  to  be  biassed  by 
consideratio\)s  foreign  to  art.  Madame 


*  Jnne  6th,  1680.  f  July  12th,  1671. 


de  Sevigno  has  long  been  reported  to 
have  said,  “  Racine  passera  comrne  le 
cafe ;”  this  stnart  epigram  was  really  made 
up  by  Voltaire,  who  put  together  two 
passages  from  Madame  de  Sevigne’s  let¬ 
ters  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  bril¬ 
liant  repartee.  We  must  now  say  a  few 
words  of  that  part  of  the  library  at  lea 
liochera  which  was  devoted  to  works  of 
piety.  It  is  very  likely  that  if  a  Jesuit 
father  had  examined  it,  he  would  not 
have  been  altogether  satisfied  with  its 
contents.  Bourdaloue’s  Sermons  formed, 
certainly,  a  remarkable  item  in  the  col¬ 
lection  ;  but  there  were  also  Nicole’s 
£aaaia  de  Moralty  the  letters  of  M.  de 
Saint-Cyran,  collected  and  published  by 
M.  d’Andilly,  the  Bible.of  Royaumont, 
Saint  Augustine  on  Predestination  (trans¬ 
lated  by  M.  du  Bois),  Arnauld’s  Krequeute 
Communiotiy  Hamon’s  Traitede  la  Priire 
perpetuelUy  and,  in  short,  the  best  writings 
of  the  Port-Royalist  school ;  for,  said  she, 
“everything  which  comes  from  those 
quarters  is  perfect.”  Even  a  Protestant 
writer,  Abbadie,  had  contributed  his 
share  to  Madame  de  Sevigne’s  list  of 
works  of  e*lification.  She  used  to  call 
the  treatise  I>e  la  Y^rite  de  la  Religion 
Chritienne  “  the  most  divine  of  all 
books.” 

Sjieaking  of  the  Marquiae'e  personal 
religion,  M.  Mesnard  remarks,  that  al¬ 
though  characterized  by  much  indepen¬ 
dence,  yet  it  had  a  strong  Port-Royalist 
bias.  “  With  a  few  exceptions,”  he  con¬ 
tinues,  it  was  the  tendency  of  all  the 
superior  minds  of  the  age.  The  attrac¬ 
tion  which  that  famous  school  exercised 
is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  admiration 
with  which  it  inspired  Madame  de  Sfwig- 
ne.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  endeavored 
to  explain  this  sympathy  by  reasons  de¬ 
rived  from  her  private  friendships  and 
from  family  connections,  M’e  should  be 
taking  from  her  unfairly  the  merit  of  an 
unfettered  judgment  and  of  her  ]>er8onal 
opinions.  At  the  same  time  we  must  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  more  than  once  she  found 
in  her  immediate  circle  the  opportunity  of 
strengthening  herself  in  her  Jansenist 
convictions.  She  must,  w’hilst  a  child, 
have  heard  her  friends  talk  with  respect 
of  Saint-Cyran  and  of  the  Arnauld  family. 
We  all  know  how  under  the  auspices  of 
Saint  Fran5oi8  de  Sales  a  pious  intimacy 
had  been  formed  between  Madame  de 
Chantal  on  the  one  side,  and  la  mere  Au- 
gelique,  la  mere  Agues  de  Saint-Paul,  An- 
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toine  Amauld,  and  Arnauld  d’Andilly,  I 
on  the  other.  In  the  correspondence  of 
Madame  de  Chantal  we  can  see  the  let¬ 
ters  full  of  sentiments  of  respectful  affec¬ 
tion  which  she  wrote  to  Saint-Cyran, 

‘  that  great  man  of  God,’  as  she  calls  him, 
and  to  la  mire  Angelique — letters  M-hich 
she  continued  until  the  very  last  days  of 
her  life  (December,  1641).”  Madame  de 
Sevigne  admired  deeply  Pascal’s  Provin¬ 
cial  Letters ;  she  appreciated  in  them  “  la 
solidite,  la  force,  I’cloquence,  la  style  par- 
fait,  la  raillerie  line,  naturelle,  delicate, 
digne  fille  des  dialogues  de  Platon  she 
wanted  her  daughter  to  read  them  over 
and  over  again,  in  order  not  to  say  that 
“it  was  always  the  same  thing.”  She 
received  them  as  soon  as  they  were  pub¬ 
lished,  and  in  1656  she  expressed  to 
Mcrmge,  who  had  sent  her  the  eleventh 
Provinciale,  the  pleasure  she  took  in  pe¬ 
rusing  the  work.  Nicole  delighted  her 
equally ;  she  said  he  was  made  “  de  la 
muine  etoffe  que  Pascal.”  Ilis  Essais  de 
Morale  formed  one  of  her  favorite  books ; 
she  would  have  “  made  a  broth  of  one  of 
the  treatises  they  contain,  and  swallowed 
it.”  In  short,  she  said  that  “personne 
n’cerivoit  comme  ces  messieurs.” 

Madame  de  S6vigne  regretted  more 
than  any  one  else  the  disputes  which 
were  carried  on  with  regard  to  religion  ; 
she  wondered  how,  the  essentials .  of 
Christianity  being  once  admitted,  people 
could  amuse  themselves  in  quibbling  about 
minor  points ;  she  did  not  like  fine-drawn 
theology,  and  used  to  remark  very  judi¬ 
ciously,  “  Epaississez  moi  un  peu  la  relig¬ 
ion,  qui  s’evapore  toute  a  force  d’etre  sub- 
tili8ee.”f  One  leading  characteristic  of 
her  faith  was  a  kind  of  implicit  belief  in 
the  everlasting  decrees  of  Providence, 
which  was  much  akin  to  fatalism,  and  of 
w’hich  M.  Mesnard  remarks  that  it  was 
almost  a  superstition  on  her  part.^  Hence 
the  cannon  which  killed  Turenne,  de¬ 
scribed  as  “  etant  charge  de  toute  eterni- 
te  hence  those  bullets,  “  qui  ont  leurs 
commissions.”  A  young  clergyman  dies 
for  want  of  taking  an  emetic  which  would 
have  saved  him.  “  II  n’avoit  garde  de  le 
prendre,”  she  says :  “  il  faut  que  les  Ecri- 
tures  soient  accomplies.”  Speaking  of 
the  death  of  Cardinal  de  Retz,  she  ob¬ 
serves  :  “  L’heure  de  sa  inort  6tait  mar- 
qu6e,  et  cela  ne  se  derange  point.”  We 
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must  not  take  prcaantions  to  avoid  infec¬ 
tion,  “pareeque  nous  le  trouvons  quand 
il  plait  Dieu,  et  jamais  plus  tot.”  This 
view  of  Providence  gave  her  perfect 
j>eace.  “  Qui  m’6teroit  la  vue  de  la  Prov¬ 
idence,  m’oteroit  mon  unique  bien ;  et  si 
je  croyois  qu’il  fut  en  nous  de  ranger,  de 
deranger,  de  faire,  dc  ne  pas  faire,de  vou- 
loir  une  chose  on  uno  autre,  je  ne  pense- 
rois  pas  4  trouver  un  moment  de  repos.”* 
She  liad  taken  the  habit  of  never  alluding 
to  one  of  her  plans  without  adding,  “  if  it 
please  God.”  As  she  says  herself,  she 
was  “  always  trembling  under  the  hand 
of  Providence,”  and  dreaded  to  call  forth 
God’s  jealousy  if  she  did  not  ascribe  to 
him  the  chief  place  in  all  her  arrange¬ 
ments.  “Je  n’ose  m’abandonner,”  she 
wrote  to  her  daughter,  “  k  toute  la  joie 
que  me  donne  la  penseo  de  vous  embras- 
ser ;  je  la  cache,  je  la  mitonne,  j’en  fais 
un  myk^re,  nfin  de  ne  point  donner 
d’envie  a  la  fortune  de  me  traverser ;  quand 
jo  dis  la  fortune,  vous  m’entendez  bien. 

Ne  disons  done  rien,  ch6re  bonne ;  soyons 
modestes,  n’attirons  rien  sur  nos  petites 
prosperites.”  f 

e  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  a  little 
into  what  Madame  de  Sevigne’s  opinions 
were  respecting  religious  liberty  and  free¬ 
dom  of  conscience,  at  an  epoch  when 
such  a  principle  appears  to  have  been  al¬ 
most  entirely  unknown.  It  would  have 
been  a  wonder  indeed  if  the  Marquise., 
living  in  the  atmosphere  of  Versailles, 
honored  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  trained  to 
all  the  maxims  of  absolutism,  had  shown 
any  sympathy  for  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  andi  for  her  fellow-subjects  of 
the  religion  pretendue  refomiee.  At  that 
time  the  Calvinists  w’ere  deemed  beyond 
the  pale  of  laws  both  human  and  divine ; 
they  had  no  status  whatever,  and  every¬ 
thing  was  allowable  against  them.  Mad¬ 
ame  de  Sevigne,  we  cannot  disguise  the 
fact,  in  her  admiration  of  absolute  gov¬ 
ernment  manifested  a  hard  -  heartedness 
which  nothing  can  justify.  Tins  is  par¬ 
ticularly  illustrated  by  that  portion  of  her 
correspondence  which  refers  to  the  trou¬ 
bles  in  Brittany.  Intimately  acquainted 
with  the  Duke  de  Chaulnes,  who  in  1670 
had  been  appointed  governor  of  that  prov-  • 
ince,  knowing  also  the  Marquis  de  La- 
vardin,  lieutenant-general,  and  d’llarouys, 
treasurer  of  the  “  States,”  she  was,  whilst 
at  her  residence  of  les  Rockers,  the  soul 
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of  every  party,  an<l  her  drawing-room 
formed  the  centre  of  reunion  for  those 
noblemen  and  ladies  who  wanted  at  that 
distance  from  Paris  to  keep  up  the  usages 
of  polite  society.  The  Duke  de  Chaiilnes 
used  to  send  a  detachment  of  his  guards 
to  escort  her,  saying  that  she  was  re- 
(juircd  for  the  service  of  the  king.  DTIa- 
rouys,  whose  house,  on  account  of  its 
magnificence,  was  called  the  “Louvre  of 
the  States,”  would  not  entertain  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Ilrittany  at  dinner  unless  he 
brought  with  him  Madame  de  Sevign4. 
Puffed  up  by  the  consequence  to  which 
she  had  thus  risen,  our  heroine  indulged 
too  unmercifully  her  sarcasms  against  the 
rough  manners  of  the  Bretons,  their  odd 
names,  their  intenij»erance.  Hut  this  was 
not  all ;  when  by  the  orders  of  Louis 
XIV".  the  province  was  shamefully  laid 
under  contribution,  deprived  of  its  privi¬ 
leges,  and  treated  in  every  rcsp<’ct  as  a 
conquered  state,  Madame  de  Sevign6,  far 
from  expressing  any  feeling  of  indignation 
or  blame,  seemed  to  rejoice  over  the 
abominable  iniquities  i)racticed  by  the 
king’s  delegates.  The  States  are  con¬ 
vened,  entertainments  are  given  to  the 
wliole  ]»rovince,  and  care  is  taken  by  co¬ 
pious  libations  to  prepare  the  deputies  for 
acts  of  spontaneous  generosity.  “  II  n’y  a 
(pi’a  demander  cc  que  vent  le  roi :  on  ne 
dit  pas  nn  mot:  voili  qui  est  fait.”* 
“  N  otre  present  est  dt'ja  fait,  il  y  a  plus 
de  huit  jours ;  on  a  demand6  trois  mil¬ 
lions  ;  nous  avons  offert,  sans  chicaner, 
deux  millions  cinq  cent  mille  livres.  Du 
reste,  monsieur  le  gouverneur  aura  cin- 
quante  mille  ecus,  !M.  de  Lavardin  quatre 
vingt  mille  francs,  le  reste  des  •affaires  a 
proportion,  le  tout  pour  deux  ans.”f 
Thereupon,  the  king,  wishing  to  reward 
the  obedience  of  his  Breton  subjects,  and 
not  to  be  overcome  in  an  act  of  generosi¬ 
ty,  made  them  a  present  of  a  hundred 
thousand  crowns  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  plain 
English,  he  consented  to  put  up  with 
2,200,000  Hvres  instead  of  2,500,000. 
“  When  the  letter  conveying  this  valua¬ 
ble  piece  of  information  arrived  and  was 
read,  the  cries  of  Vive  le  Roi  resounded 
on  all  -sides,  and  immediately  they  set 
about  drinking,  drinking,  to  what  extent, 
heaven  only  knows.”  “  Voild  une  prov¬ 
ince  P'  exclaimed  Madame  deSevign6. 

The  facility  with  which  Louis  XIV.  had 
obtained  from  Brittany  the  subsidies  he 


I  wanted,  led  him  to  imagine  that  he  could 
do  there  exactly  what  he  liked.  Ilis 
agents  began  by  introducing  Borne  vexa¬ 
tious  measures,  and  then  removed  them 
on  condition  of  a  heavy  payment.  “Savez 
vous,”  said  Madame  de  Sevigno,  “  ce  que 
nous  donnons  au  roi  pour  temoigner  notre 
reconnoissance  ?  Deux  millions  six  cent 
mille  livres,  et  autant  de  don  gratuit: 
e’est  iustement  cinq  millions  deux  cent 
mille  livres :  que  dites  vous  de  cette  petite 
somme  ?  Vous  pouvez  juger  par  lA  de  la 
grice  qu’on  nous  a  faite  de  nous  6ter  les 
edits.”*  M.  ]VIesnard  would  make  us 
suppose  that  Madame  de  Sevigne  meant 
to  be  ironical  in  describing  the  forced 
I  generosity  of  the  Bretons  ;  we  might  per- 
j  haps  admit  such  an  hypothesis,  even  in 
I  spite  of  the  lady’s  connection  with  the 
!  governor  of  the  province  and  his  subordi- 
;  nates ;  but  the  w.ay  in  which  she  speaks 
of  the  riots  of  1675  leads  us  to  fear  that 
she  had  not  really  that  spirit  of  Christian 
kindness  which  one  expects  particularly 
from  a  woman.  Heavy  taxes  and  stamp 
duties  had  been  imposed ;  the  Bretons, 
driven  to  madness,  revolted ;  castles  were 
pillaged  by  the  ])easant8,  and  noblemen 
were  hung  up  at  the  top  of  the  church- 
steeples,  with  their  swords  at  their  side. 
The  Duke  de  Chaulnes  attempted  by  his 
presence  to  stop  the  riot,  but  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  a  volley  of  stones.  Of  course 
excesses  were  committed  during  this,  ris¬ 
ing,  and  it  would  have  been  hard  to  anti¬ 
cipate  from  the  infuriated  peasantry  the 
moderation  of  which  their  rulers  did  not 
set  them  the  example.  Madame  de  St- 
vigne  evidently  failed  to  understand  this. 
She  saw  that  the  king’s  authority  w-as  in¬ 
sulted,  that  Chaulnes,  D’Harouys,  Lavar¬ 
din,  and  herself  were  running  real  danger. 
That  was  enough.  “  On  dit,”.  she  said, 
“  qu’il  y  a  cinq  ou  six  cents  bonnets  bleng 
en  Basse-Bretagne  qui  auroient  bon  besoin 
d’etre  pendus  pour  leur  apprendre  k  pur¬ 
ler.”!  The  punishment  inflicted  upon  the 
province  for  its  rebellion  was  most  terri¬ 
ble.  From  the  numerous  accounts  given 
by  Madame  de  Sevigne,  we  shall  quote 
the  following,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
heartless  piece  of  moral  conclusion  she 
draws  from  the  whole  scene.  “II  y  a  pre- 
sentement  cinq  mille  hommes  a  Rennes ; 
car  il  en  est  encore  venu  de  Nantes.  On 
a  fiiit  une  taxe  (je  cent  mille  6cu8  sur  les 
bourgeois ;  et  si  on  ne  trouve  point  cette 
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'pomme  dans  vingt  quatre  boures,  elle  sera 
doubles  et  exigible  ])ar  les  soldata.  On 
a  c-har^se  et  banni  toute  une  grande  rue, 
et  defendu  de  les  recueillir  sur  )K‘iue  de 
la  vie;  de  sorte  qu’on  voyoit  tons  ces 
iniperables,  femmes  accoucbecs,  vioillards, 
enfants,  errer  en  pleurs  au  sortir  de  cette 
ville,  sans  savoir  ou  alter,  sans  avoir  de 
nourriture  ni  de  quoi  se  coueber.  Avant 
bier  on  roua  un  violon  qui  avoit  commence 
la  danse  et  la  pillerie  du  papier  timbre ; 
il  a  et6  ecartelo  apres  sa  mort,  et  ses 
qnartiers  exposes  aux  quatre  coins  de  la 

ville . On  a  pris  soixante  bourgeois; 

on  commence  demain  a  pendre.”  Now 
for  the  morality,  the  conclusion  of  tbe 
whole  matter :  “  Cette  province  est  un  bel 
exemple  pour  les  autres,  et  surtout  de 
respecter  les  gouverneurs  et  les  gouver- 
nantes,  de  ne  leur  point  dire  d’injures,  et 
de  ne  point  jeter  de  pierres  dans  leur  jar- 
din.”’'  To  us  it  seems  evident  that  Mad¬ 
ame  de  Sevigni  was  quite  blinded  by  tbe 
prejudices,  first,  of  ber  early  education, 
and  secondly,  of  tbe  entourage  amidst 
wbicb  sbe  lived;  tbe  point  of  view  from 
wbicb,  in  common  with  the  whole  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  she  judged  men  and 
things,  was  that  of  absolutism.  Having 
bad  the  honor  of  dancing  in  the  royal  bal¬ 
lets,  and  of  being  com[>liraented  by  his 
Majesty,  sbe  believed  that  both  the  king 
and  his  representatives  could  meet  with 
no,  opposition  whatever,  that  their  man¬ 
dates  were  beyond  control ;  and  she  acted 
throughout  her  dealings  w'ith  the  people 
and  the  bourgeoisie  strictly  according  to 
'  Bossuet’s  maximg  as  they  are  stated  in 
the  Politique  selon  tEeriture.  The  at¬ 
tentive  perusal  of  Madame  de  Sevigne’s 
correspondence  will,  w;e  believe,  convey 
tbe  impression  that  she  W'as  essentially 
the  creature  of  impulse.  Her  religious 
opinions  were  of  the  vaguest  description  ; 
decidedly  opposed  to  everything  th.at  sa¬ 
vored  of  dissent  from  the  creed  which  it 
pleased  Louis  XIV.  to  adopt,  she  enter¬ 
tained  on  weightier  matters  a  breadth  of 
views  consistent  with  Jansenism  on  the 
one  side,  and  Jesuitism  on  the  other. 
For  ber,  as  for  all  her  contemporaries,  the 
great  question  was,  “  What  will  the  king 
say  ?  ”  This  point  once  satisfactorily  set¬ 
tled,  she  followed  her  own  inclination ; 
and  when  we  consider  that  the  king  was 
a  necessary  actor  in  almost  every  episode 
of  a  Frenchman  or  Frenchwoman’s  life. 


we  may  judge  how  small  was  the  latitude 
which  the  fair  Marquise  allowed  herself. 

Of  her  two  children,  the  son  appears  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  rake,  Icll  to  do  pretty 
much  what  he  liked  ;  kind-hearted,  easily- 
led  astray,  yielding  to  every  temptation, 
he  fell  under  the  infiuence  of  Ninon  d'e 
lo^nclos,  who  corrupted  the  son,  as  she 
had  corrupted  the  father.  His  redeeming 
quality  was  deep  affection  for  his  mother. 
“  His  filial  love,’’  says  M.  Mesnard,*  “  was 
touching.  Full  of  attentions  and  of  kind¬ 
ness,  be  constantly  endeavored  to  amuse 
and  please  her.  Full  of  wit,  he  often  by 
his  anecdotes  made  her  die  w  ith  laughter 
{rire  aux  larmes) ;  he  liked  nothing  so 
much  as  her  company  and  her  conversa¬ 
tion  ;  in  her  solitude  he  was  her  assiduous 
reader,  her  nurse,  devCted  as  a  girl,  when 
she  needed  his  care.  Instead  of  Indiig 
jealous  of  the  excessive  tenderness  which 
Madame  de  Sevigne  manifested  towards 
his  sister,  he  entered  into  that  feeling  with 
a  generosity  w  hich  never  appeared  con¬ 
strained,  and  which  remained  always  the 
same.  .  .  .  During  the  disorders  to  which 
he  abandoned  himself  through  weakness, 
not  corruption,  he  never  o  iiicealed  any¬ 
thing  from  his  mother  ;  it  was  to  her  that 
he  told  his  ugly  {vilaines)  secrets,  not  for 
I  tbe  sake  of  making  a  boast  of  his  vices, 
but  as  a  giddy  young  man  whose  heart 
was  good  and  honest,  who  came  to  be 
scolded  and  to  have  a  word  or  two  said 
to  him  about  God.” 

Madame  de  Grignan,  more  guarded  in 
her  conduct,  proper,  decorous,  and  out¬ 
wardly  irreproacliable,  pleases  us  very- 
little,  nevertheless.  She  was  selfish  and 
haughty,  and  she  never  seems  to  have  re¬ 
turned  in  an  adequate  manner  that  deep 
affection  which  breathes  through  all  Mad- 
dame  de  Sevigne’s  correspondence  with 
her,  and  which  caused  Arnauld  d’Andilly 
to  call  the  fond  mother  “  une  jolie  pat¬ 
en  ne.'^ 

It  has  been  sometimes  insinuated  that, 
like  many  of  her  contemponf^ies,  Madame 
de  Sevigne  wrote  with  a  view  to  poster¬ 
ity,  and  that  she  wanted  to  be  considered 
as  an  authoress.  Surely  those  who  make 
such  an  assertion  can  never  have  studied 
tlie  letters  of  Voiture  and  Balzac.  With 
these  gentlemen  w  e  are  indeed  plunged 
into  the  midst  of  professed  book-makers, 
j  What  care  to  appear  under  the  best  cir¬ 
cumstances,  “  to  De  witty  and  smart,”  to 
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throw  off  a  Bef^quipcdalian  sentence,  an<l 
to  astonish  society  by  tiie  elitter  of  rhet¬ 
oric  !  Here  is  a  paragraph  for  Madame 
de  Sable,  there  an  epigram  which  will 
astonish  the  circle  at  the  Hotel  de  liam- 
lK)uillet !  How  Mademoiselle  Puulet  M  ill 
laugh  at  this!  How  M.  do  la  Roche¬ 
foucauld  will  admire  that!  Such  is  the 
uniform  impression  which  the  correspond¬ 
ence  of  both  Ralzac  and  Voiture  leaves 
upon  us.  Exuberance  of  wit  distinguishes 
the  latter,  polished  verbiage  characterizes 
the  former  ;  in  both  we  find  the  traces  of 
egregious  vanity,  and  the  consciousness 
that  the  fashionable  M’orld  was  standing 
by  applauding.  We  do  not  8,ay  that  occa¬ 
sionally  Madame  de  Sevigne’s  letters  were 
not  handed  about ;  Madame  de  Thianges 
sent  one  day  a  lat/nais  to  borrow  from  a 
friend  “  la  lettre  dn  c/ieval  et  celle  de  la 
prairie."  Hut  we  deny  that  this  was  a 
rule.  “  En  veritiV’  said  the  MarquUe, 
“  11  faut  un  jk;u  entre  amis  laisser  trotter 
les  plumes  comme  elles  veulent ;  la  inien7\e 
a  toujours  la  bride  mr  le  cou."  The  cor¬ 
respondence  we  are  now  noticing  reflects 
exactly  the  style  of  conversation  which 
then  prevailed,  natural,  spontaneous,  called 
forth  by  the  }>assing  events  of  the  day, 
and  totally  \liffereut  from  the  pedantic 
disquisitions  of  the  precieuses,  or  from  the 
heavy  sermonizing  style  of  later  times. 
The  Helises  and  the  Philamintes,  so  ad¬ 
mirably  turned  into  ridicule  by  Moliere, 
fancied  they  had  the  gift  of  causcrie  /  it 
was  nothing  of  the  kind.  They  spun  out 
endless  theses  about  the  sonnet  of  “Job,” 
or  the  “Carte  du  Tendre.”  The  Du 
Deffands  and  the  Dc  Lauuays  of  the 
eighteenth  century  imagined  likeM'ise  that 
causerie  was  their  forte ;  and  to  a  certain 
extent,  perhaps,  their  pretensions  Mere 
legitimate.  But  when  conversation  be¬ 
comes  a  business  and  a  trade  ;  when  it  is 
considered  as  an  opportunity  for  making 
a  show  of  philosophy,  science,  sentimen¬ 
talism,  and  irreligion,  surely  its  chief 
charm  is  gone.  Madame  de  Sevigne,  on 
tlie  other  hand,  was  an  accomplished 
causeuse  ;  and  as  her  correspondence  was 
a  mere  reflex  of  her  conversational  talents, 
it  will  live  amongst  the  masterpieces  of 
epistolary  Meriting. 

Most  persons  who  attempt  to  appre¬ 
ciate  Madame  de  Sevigne  do  so  from  the 
perusal  of  twenty  or  thirty  of  her  letters 
— those  which  figure  in  every  collection 
of  elegant  extracts.  This  is  scarcely  fair. 
If  we  would  judge  her  as  she  deserves; 


if  we  M’ould  study  in  her  not  only  a  model 
of  style  and  of  gracefulness,  but  one  of  the 
most  entertaining  historians  of  French  so¬ 
ciety  during  the  seventeenth  century^,  we 
must  folloM’  31.  Sainte-Beuve’s  opinion  ;* 
we  must  et  chtminer  pas  d  pas" 

in  the  twelve  volumes  of  M.  Hachette’s 
admirable  edition  ;  and  if  M’e  have  some 
taste  left  for  what  is  really  wholesome  in¬ 
tellectual  food,  we  shall  find  the  task  an 
easy  one. 


Chkmbert*i  Journal. 

PIIOKKIU.M’HS  IN  THE  LAST  CENTLRY. 

Is  there  anything  new  under  the  sun  ? 
Did  the  sun  produce  sun-piotures  in  the 
lust  century  as  well  as  in  the  present? 
There  are  folks  now  who  would  answer 
the  latter  question  in  the  aflirinative. 
They  declare  that  tMo  or  three  eminent 
men,  at  a  period  some  years  before  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  did  produce 
veritable  photogra}ihs  by  means  of  some 
sort  of  camera  and  a  sensitive  surface. 
Other  persons  are  skeptical  concerning 
the  real  nature  of  certain  pictures  which 
have  been  discovered  ;  but  the  evidence 
seems  too  strong  to  be  easily  got  rid  of. 

In  or  about  the  month  ol  November, 
1862,  Mr.  Smith,  curator  of  the  Aluseum 
of  Patents  (at  present  located  in  the  South 
Kensington  Aluseum),  had  occasion  to  go 
to  Birmingham,  on  a  matter  referring  to 
a  curious  old  model  of  James  Watt’s  first 
steam-engine.  He  M’as  brought  into  com¬ 
munication  with  a  Air.  Pric*e,  an  old  re¬ 
tainer  of  the  faniily  of  the  Boultons,  one 
of  whom,  Alatthew  Boulton,  had  been 
Watt’s  partner.  At  the  Soho  AVorks, 
once  famous  as  the  headquarters  of  Boul¬ 
ton  and  AVatt’s  manufacturing  operations,  , 
Alf.  Price  shoM  ed  to  Mr.  Smith  some  curi¬ 
ous  old  pictures  which  be  bad  found  about 
tM’enty  years  ago,  among  some  lumber  in 
a  room  which  had  been  Alatthew  Boul¬ 
ton’s  library.  Air.  Price  believed  that  the 
lumber  bad  been  scarcely  touched  for  half 
a  century  before  he  overhauled  it,  and 
that  the  pictures  bad  been  there  since 
about  the  year  1790.  The  remarkable 
nature  of  the 'pictures,  and  the  account 
which  Price  gave  of  them,  attracted  Mr. 
Smith’s  attention ;  he  commenced  re¬ 
searches  that  lasted  on  and  ofl’  during  the 
whole  of  the  year  1863,  and  which,  in- 


*  Portrait*  de  Femmes,  p.  19,  Edit.  1858,  12nio. 
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deed,  are  still  being  continued.  The  pic-  you  orders  for  some  few  pictures,  whieb 
tures  (with  exceptions  presently  to  be  must  be  painted  in  a  ranch  more  in.'tsterly 
mentioned)  are  on  paper,  some  so  large  manner  than  the  pictures  you  sent  ns  sam- 
as  to  require  two  sheets  each  ;  and  they  pies.  They  are  all  to  be  painted  on  canvas, 
seem  to  be  mechanical  copies  of  paintings,  the  particulars  on  the  otner  side — you  will 
produced  by  some  process,  to  account  for  please  to  write  us  by  return  of  post  say» 
which  puzzles  both  artists  and  photog-  the  time  they  certainly  can  begot  ready — 
raphers.  and  we  likewise  wish  to  know  if  the  same 

It  is  quite  evident,  whatever  else  may  subjects  cannot  be  done  on  diff*  sizes  and 
be  in  doubt,  that  Matthew  Boulton  had  at  shapes  —  suppose  —  Bynaldo  preventing 
one  time  a  picture-factory  at  Soho,  ju^t  Arrayna  from  stabbing  herself — you  give 
as  ho  had  for  making  buttons  and  other  us  the  size  of  fifty  in.  high  by  forty  inches 
articles  more  immediately  connected  with  wide.  Can  this  same  picture  bo  done 
his  trade ;  the  pa|)crs  hunted  up  from  twentv-four  in.  high  by  forty  in.  wide — 
Boulton’s  lumber,  at  Mr.  Smith’s  sugges-  we  shall  likewise  want  the  Vale  of 
tion,  sufficiently  prove  this.  There  ap-  Tivoli,  some  views  of  Xaples,  and  a 
]>ears  reason  to  believe  that  oil-paintings  variety  of  views  of  Italy  and  likewise 
were  copied  in  some  peculiar  w’ay,  and  of  other  diff*  views — the  sizes  which 
then  colored  by  hand  ;  Boulton  being  the  best  please  twenty-four  in.  by  twenty 
owner  of  the  original,  and  the  employer  of  in.  —  you’ll  not  delay  giving  us  the  par- 
the  copyist.  There  is  mention  of  one  Mr.  ticulars — we  cannot  help  thinking  your 
Edgiiiton  as  the  inventor  of  the  copying  prices  very  high — and  remark  you’ll  fur- 
process,  and  of  Mr.  Joshua  Barney  as  the  ther  consider  and  give  us  another  list  of 
colorist.  Among  the  rajiss  of  documents  i  prices — we  mean  the  jiictures  only  W’ithout 
which  Mr.  Smith  has  caused  to  be  printed  I  the  frames  as  those  we  chuseto  have  made 
in  the  journals  devoted  to  photography,  i  ourselves — the  Wise  Men’s  Offering  must 
are  many  letters  relating  to  this  curious  be  of  size  twenty-four  by  thirty.  For  Self 
picture-enterprise.  Tliere  are  letters  from  «fc  Co.,  II.  Ser.  Uicii**  Clarke.”  The 
Angelica  Kauffman  and  De  Loutherbourg  “  particulars  on  the  other  lude  ”  of  this 
to  Matthew  Boulton,  relating  to  pictures  prosy  and  clumsily-written  letter  refer  to 
they  had  painted  for  him.  There  is  a  let-  thirty-four  pictures,  duplicates  of  seven- 
ter  from  Edginton  to  Mr.  Hodges,  who  was  teen  subjects,  varying  from  ten  inches  by 
a  sort  of  manager  of  this  department  at  eight  to  fifty  inches  by  forty.  Invoices 
Soho  ;  it  is  dated  January  18,  1782,  and  have  been  found  among  the  papers,  relat- 
does  not  ^eak  highly  for  Eilginton’s  edu-  ing  to  copies  of  pictures  by  Rubens,  Ben- 
cation The  plates  which  I  have  an  ime-  jamin  West,  Bartolozzi,  and  Angelica 
diat  ocation  for  are  Time  and  Cupid,  and  Kauffman,  sold  by  Messrs.  Boulton  and 
allso  Telemacus — and  if  Mr.  B.  will  pleas  Fothergill ;  they  were  called  “  mechanical 
to  favour  me  with  the  rfespective  pictures  pictures;”  there  are  twenty-four  different 
to  finish  one  of  each  from,  you  may  depend  subjects  named,  and  the  prices  varied  from 
upon  the  greatest  care  being  t.aken  of  seven  shillings  to  twenty -five  shillings 
them.”  This  obviously  relates  to  some  each.  There  is  evidence  that  this  strange 
,  mode  of  copying  preexisting  pictures,  picture-factory  was  suddenly  brought  to  a 
There  is  another  from  Mr.  Barney  the  col-  close.  Mr.  Beechey,  afterwards  Sir  Wil- 
orist  to  Mr.  Hodges,  in  which  he  says  :  Ham  Beechey,  while  painting  Boulton’s 
“  There  should  be  some  white  of  egg  given  portrait  at  Soho,  was  snown  the  “mechan- 
to  the  Time  and  Cupid,  has  it  is  scarsely  ical  ”  pictures  ;  he  was  so  alarmed  that  he 
dry  enough  to  bear  the  carriage.  Please,  said  the  artists  would  be  ruined  if  so  cheap 
if  you  can,  to  return  by  the  bearer  the  a  method  of  producing  pictures  were  gen- 
Time  and  Cupid  which  is  to  be  painted  for  erally  known.  Boulton  saw,  or  thought 
Mr.  Boulton,  with  the  Circle  of  the  Graces  he  saw,  sufficient  reason  for  suppressing 
breakingCupid’sbowforMr.Wedgwood.”  the  art.  There  is  a  letter  from  him  to  the 
A  business-letter  of  a  plaiirand  uncompro-  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
mising  kind,  treating  pictures  just  in  the  arguing  against  a  proposal  that  had  been 
same  spirit  as  if  they  were  saucepans  or  made  for  buying  Edginton’s  secrecy  with 
iron  railings,  deserves  to  be  given  in  full ;  a  pension  of  twenty  jwunds  a  year.  Boul- 
it  is  from  one  of  the  customers  supjdied  by  ton  said  that,  if  the  matter  were  left  in 
Boulton  from  his  picture-factory,  and  is  his  hands,  he  would  manage  Edginton  in 
dated  July  10,  1781:  “Gent. — We  send  a  better  way.  The  art  appears  really  to 
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have  died  out,  and  Edginton  to  have  be¬ 
come  a  glass- Btainer. 

liefore  noticing  the  opinions  that  have 
been  expressed  concerning  the  mode  of 
producing  those  paper-j>icturc8,  we  must 
mention  another  fact  wltich  seems  to  de¬ 
note  tlmt  lilatthew  Boulton  was  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  some  sort  of  photographic  pro¬ 
cess,  analogous  to  that  which  was  practic¬ 
ed  by  Daguerre  forty  or  fifty  years  after¬ 
wards.  When  Mr.  Price  found  the  paj)er- 
pictures  in  Boulton’s  library,  he  also  found 
two  plates  like  daguerreotypes,  packed  be¬ 
tween  tw’o  pieces  of  board.  They  are  of  j 
silvered  copper,  such  as  the  best  kind  of  I 
silver-plateil  goods  are  made  of.  One  has  j 
on  it  a  picture  of  a  house,  and  is  labelled,  i 
“Sun  jucture  ofMr,  Boulton’s  house  before 
the  .alteration  in  1791.”  This  inscription 
had  l>een  written  by  an  old  lady,  a  relative 
of  ^Ir.  Price’s,  wlio  remembered  Soho 
House  before  it  had  been  altered.  The  ! 
other  plate  has  recently  been  found  to  l)ear  j 
a  faint  image  of  the  house  in  its  later  or  I 
altered  state.  The  old  lady  was  wont  to  ' 
tell  that  the  pictures  were  taken  by  means 
of  a  camera,  placed  on  the  lawn.  Price 
found  this  camera  at  the  same  time  he 
found  the  pictures.  He  lent  it  to  a  school¬ 
master  at  Trcntham,  but  afterwards  lost 
sight  of  it.  Urged  by  Mr.  Smith,  Price 
has  made  numerous  inquiries  in  towns 
of  Staffordshire  during  the  last  twelve 
months :  he  is  of  opinion  that,  if  still  exist¬ 
ing,  the  camera  may  probably  be  doing  ' 
duty  as  a  salt-box  in  some  Staffordshire  ; 
village.  Price  knew  an  old  man  named 
Townshend  who  died  in  1854  at  the  age  of  j 
ninety;  he  had  in  early  life  been  “cad”j 
or  general  helper  to  5latthew  Boulton,  j 
Old  Townshend  used  to  tell  that  there  was  j 
a  “  Lunar  Society  ”  held  at  Soho  House ; 
that  the  members  were  accustomed  to  take  ] 
“sun-pictures”  in  a  dark  room,  with  an' 
image  thrown  on  a  tjiblc,  and  fixed  by  j 
chemicals.  Xow’,  this  Lunar  Society  was  j 
an  undoubted  fact.  Dr.  Henry  Lee,  ofj 
Alvechurch  in  Warwickshire,  wrote  to  the  , 
Illustrated  London  News  towards  the  end  ' 
of  last  year,  st.ating  that  he  lived  in  Bir-  j 
minglnam  from  1816  to  1833  ;  and  that  his  \ 
mother  had  told  him  many  facts  concerning 
Matthew  Boulton’s  photographs.  The ! 
Society  at  Soho  often  met  to  take  sun-pic-  i 
tures,  and  Mrs.  Lee  knew  that  a  camera,  j 
and  sometimes  a  silver  plate,  w’ere  employ-  j 
ed  in  the  work ;  that  when  Boulton’s  hou|e  | 
was  about  to  be  altered  and  remodelled,  a  ^ 
picture  of  it  was  taken  in  this  way  ;  that  I 


many  such  pictures  were  made  and  distrib¬ 
uted  ;  that  the  process  was  carried  on  only 
for  a  short  time,  and  was  then  suddenly 
suppressed  or  withdrawn.  This  old  lady, 
it  apjwars,  came  to  Birmingham  in  1788,  , 
and  lived  there  till  1833.  Dr.  Lee  himself 

I  daces  full  credence  in  the  account  given 
>y  Price ;  and  the  two  narrations  together 
certainly  tend  to  show  that  daguerreoty|>es, 
as  we  should  now  call  them,  were  produced 
by  the  philosophers  at  Soho.  Very  little 
seems  to  be  knowrr  concerning  the  Lunar 
Society,  except  the  eminence  of  the 
members  who  at  one  lime  or  other  b<-  . 
longed  to  it.  The  list  is  indeed  a  brilliant 
one — Sir  William  Ilerschel,  James  Watt, 
Dr.  Johnson,  Sir  Htimphry  Davy,  Matthew 
Boulton,  .Tosiah  Wedgwood,  Dr.  Priestley, 
Lovell  Edge  worth,  Dr.Solander,  Dr.  Black, 
Dr.  Darwin — all  these  names  have  been 
mentioned  ;  but  as  Humphry  Davy  was 
only  six  years  old  when  Samuel  Johnson 
died,  we  suspect  that  there  must  be  a  mis¬ 
take  in  regard  to  some  of  these  names.  • 
The  “  Lunars,”  as  they  were  sometimes 
called,  did  eertainly  meet  at  Soho.  Some 
of  Mr.  Price’s  gossiping  old  acquaintances 
spoke  of  the  meetings  being  held  chiefly 
on  the  nights  of  full  moon,  and  that  the 
members  had  the  signs  and  the  insignia  of 
some  kind  of  lodge.  One  of  the  accounts 
states  that  it  was  to  the  Lunar  Society 
generally,  and  not  to  Matthew  Boulton 
individually,  that  Mr.  Beechy  M’rote  on 
behalf  of  the  artists,  l)egging  for  the  siq)- 
pression  of  an  art  which  threatened  to  be 
mimical  to  their  interests. 

So  far  as  matters  stand  at  present,  there 
is  a  confusion  in  the  documentary  and  oral 
evidence  concerning  the  silver  plates  and 
the  paper  -  pictures  ;  it  is  not  quite  clear 
whether  the  “  Lunars  ”  were  furnished 
with  the  production  of  the  one,  the  other, 
or  both.  One  of  James  Watt’s  descend¬ 
ants,  who  lived  about  twenty  years  ago, 
wrote  the  article  “  Hands  worth  ”  for 
Lewis’s  Topographical  Dictionary ;  and  in 
it  he  says :  “  The  art  of  copying  pictures 
in  oil-color,  calIed/’o/y^a;>/<ic,  was  invent- 


subsequently  resigned,  and  who  became 
celebrated  for  his  painting  on  glass.” 
Here  there  is  no  mention  of  the  plates,  the 
camera,  or  the  Lunar  Society ;  and  yet  Mr. 
Price,  speaking  of  this  article,  alludes  to 
it  as  if  it  related  to  “  sun-pictures.”  A 
grandson  of  Matthew  Boulton,  who  has 
written  to  Mr.  Smith  on  the  subject  gener- 
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ally,  doubts  the  correctness  of  Price’s  J 
memory  on  certain  minor  ])artk;ularH,  j 
doubts  that  Boulton’s  library  had  been  left 
untouched  in  its  Inmber  for  so  many  years 
as  had  been  stated,  and  doubts  that  the 
silver  plates  are  so  old  as  Matthew  Boul¬ 
ton’s  time.  He  believes,  however,  that  the 
paper-pictures  were  produced  at  Soho,  by 
some  process  not  now  known,  involving  the 
action  of  light,  but  not  the  use  of  a  camera. 

While  these  matters  were  under  discus¬ 
sion  during  the  year  1863,  a  singular  sup¬ 
port  for  Price’s  statement  sprang  up  in  a 
jjk’hoU^  unexpected  quarter.  Miss  Mete- 
yard  IS  known  to  be  engaged  on  a  Life  of 
Jotoih  Wedgttood  the  Potter.  While 
looking  over  family  documents  at  Etruria 
(the  name  which  Josiali  gave  to  his  pottery 
in  StatTordshire),  she  found  two  pictures 
inclosed  among  some  pa|)ers  ;  one  looking 
exactly  like  a  photograph  on  silver,  and 
the  other  nearly  like  it.  She  found  also 
entries  relating  to  a  lens,  a  camera,  and 
chemicals,  used  in  or  about  1791  by  Thom¬ 
as  Wedgwood,  son  of  Josiah,  and  at  that 
time  quite  a  young  man.  Oim5  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  represents  a  breakfast  -  service  duly 
set  out.  Tliere  is  a  letter  extant  from 
James  Watt  to  Josiali  Wedgwood,  dated 
1799,  in  which  W’’att  says  he  would  try 
the  method  of  producing  “  silver-pictures’’ 
Wedgwood  had  mentioned  to  him.  In 
1802,  Wetlgwood  and  Davy  communicat¬ 
ed  to  the  Hoyal  Institution  a  method  of 
producing  silver  pictures,  from  which  it 
appears  that,  if  produced  with  a  camera 
ubscura,  the  image  impressed  on  silvered 
paper  within  a  moderate  time  was  too  faint 
to  produce  a  good  eflect;  while  if  taken 
with  the  solar  camera,  there  was  no  mode 
known  of  fixing  the  image,  or  making  it 
permanent.  Miss  Meteyard,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Smith,  speaks  of  the  Etruria  photo¬ 
graphs  as  looking  like  “  faded  silver  prints 
on  paper.”  So  far  as  all  this  evidence 
goes,  then,  it  seems  to  show  that,  some¬ 
where  between  1780  and  1800,  two  pro¬ 
cesses  were  known  to,  and  practiced  by, 
the  shrewd  manufacturing  philosophers  of 
Warwickshire  and  Staffordshire — one  for 
copying  paintings  by  a  rapid-  and  cheap 
mechanical  operation,  and  one  for  produc¬ 
ing  pictures  on  silver  plate,  or  silvered 
paper,  by  a  photographic  process. 

The  Photographic  Society  has  recently 
sought  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  artists  and 
photographers  concerning  the  modes  of 
producing  these  very  interesting  and  val¬ 
uable  old  specimens.  Most  of  the  persons 


consulted  are  of  opinion  that  the  ]»apcr- 
pictures  found  at  Soho,  though  not  like  any 
modern  photographs,  are  equally  unlike 
any  known  paintings,  drawings,  or  engrav¬ 
ings.  They  are  monochrome,  or  in  one 
color,  and  are  left  handed,  just  as  they 
would  be  if  produced  by  a  camera.  They 
arc  on  a  kind  of  albumenized  paper,  and 
the  image  wipes  away  cleanly  with  a  little 
rubbing,  showing  no  great  depth  of  biting 
or  strength  of  adhesion.  The  definition  is 
singularly  sharp  and  clear.  So  far  as  can 
now  be  judged,  Mr.  Barney,  working  for 
Matthew  Boulton,  painted  in  oil  colors  on 
the  cartoons  presenting  these  peculiar 
characteristics.  Mr.  Bobert  Hunt  thitiLs 
that  the  paper-pict tires  are  not  photo- 
j  graphs,  but  that  the  silver-plate  pictures 
are  so,  probably  produced  by  some  proocs.*: 

I  like  that  afterwards  adopted  by  Niepce. 
Mr.  Fairholt,  who  has  had  a  lengthened 
ex|»erienoe  in  the  characteristics  of  old 
drawings  and  engravings,  is  of  opinion 
that  Uie  p.aiK!r-pictnrc8  were  not  produced 
by  any  kina  of  hand  process  ;  that  the  mon¬ 
ochrome  is  entirely  ]»hotographic.  3Ir. 
Shadbolt  ]>ut8  forth  a  supposition  that  the 
cainera-iniage  in  photography  may  possi¬ 
bly  have  an  electric  action  on  a  sensitive 
surface ;  that  smoke,  or  carbon  in  vapor, 
may  possibly  follow  the  lines  and  varying 
tints  of  the  image  ;  and  that  the  paper- 
monochromes  may  in  this  way  have  lAicri 
produced.  Some  persons  believe  the  pa- 

t>er-monochrome8  to  have  been  produced 
>y  blocks  or  rollers,  as  in  certain  kinds  of 
printing.  Some  consider  them  to  be  a 
kind  of  aquatint  engravings,  with  a  min¬ 
ute  granulated  surface  produced  by  acids. 
Some  think  that,  though  produced  by 
light,  there  was  no  camera  employed. 
The  balance  of  opinion,  however,  is  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  paper-monochromes,  as  well  as 
the  silver  pictures,  having  been  produced 
by  photographie  agency.  The  doubts  on 
this  point  may  be  stated  in  the  form  of 
two  queries — the  paper-monochromes  arc 
unquestionably  as  old  as  the  time  of  Mat¬ 
thew  Boulton,  but  are  they  photographic  ? 
The  silver  pictures  are  unquestionably 
photographic,  but  are  they  as  old  as  the 
time  of  Matthew  Boulton  ?  Nothing  in 
the  recent  history  of  art,  or  of  optical  and 
chemical  science  applied  to  art,  is  better 
w'orth  a  careful  solution  than  these  two 
(j^uestions.  One  more  fact  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  as  furnishing  a  possible  clew'  worth 
t?acing  out.  The  present  Mr.  Boulton,  in 
one  of  several  letters  relating  to  the  pic- 
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tures  generally,  mentions  that  his  grand- 1 
father,  Josiah,  employed  one  M.  Dagnerre  | 
as  his  agent  at  Paris  for  the  sale  of  porce- 
lain  cameos,  etc.  Now,  a  M.  Daguerre 
invented  the  process  called  after  him. 
Daguerreotype^  vn.  1839.  Were  the  two  ! 
Daguerres  related;  did  the  elder  one  know  I 
of  the  doings  at  Soho  ;  and  washisknowl-  i 
edge  handed  down  to  the  younger  one  ?  j 


THE  HEBELLION  IN  CHINA.  ' 

I 

[The  capture  of  Nankin  by  the  ImpcriaHirta  re-  ; 
rivet  A  niunientarv  interest  in  the  ci%-il  strife  which  I 
for  yesrs  has  roofed  in  Cliina.  The  followini;  is  the  I 
most  intelliirent  and  ct>Ddcnsed  account  of  this  cx-  ' 
traordinary  nioveiiient  that  we  hare  met  witli. —  I 
Eo.  Ei'LXCTir.] 

Tiik  fall  of  Nankin  has  for  some  time 
been  looked  forward  to  alike  by  Imperial- ' 
ists  and  rebels,  as  the  last  act  in  the  insur- 1 
rection  which  has  so  long  devastated  the 
most  fertile  provinces  of  China;  and  the 
suicide  of^lhc  Tien  Wang,  two  days  be¬ 
fore  the  taking  of  his  capital,  has  removed 
the  only  bond  which  gave  even  an  appar¬ 
ent  unity  to  the  movements  of  the  in¬ 
surgents.  It  is  curious  to  remember  that, ! 
only  a  few  years  since,  the  ultimate  sue- 1 
cess  of  the  rebellion  was  regarded  by  j 
many  persons  both  as  extremely  probable  j 
in  itself,  and  ns  etjiiivalent  to  tne  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Christianity  throughout  the 
Chinese  empire.  For  this  latter  be¬ 
lief  tho.  early  history  of  the  Taeiiings  j 
had  aft’orded  some  little  excuse.  Their 
creed  was  so  far  Christian  that  tho  first 
notion  of  it  was  derived  from  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Scriptures.  Hut  it  w’.as  not  derived 
directly  from  this  source,  and  the  inter¬ 
vening  medium  was  no  better  than  the 
diseased  imagination  of  a  clever  but  dis- 
afmointed  enthusiast.  Hung-siu-tsuen,  the 
“First”  (and  last)  “Emperor  of  the 
Taeping  dynasty,”  seems  to  have  been  a 
boy  of  an  ambitious  and  studious  temper, 
prevented  by  the  poverty  of  his  parents 
from  obtaining  the  education  hp  desired, 
and  consequently  unable,  after  repeated 
trials,  to  obtain  the  literary  degree  which 
forms  the  indispensable  preliminary  to  a 
public  career  in  China.  On  one  of  his 
numerous  visits  to. Canton,  the  capital  of 
his  native  province,  to  undergo  the  pre¬ 
scribed  .examination,  he  fell  in  with  a 
native  catechist,  who  gave  him  some 
tracts  containing  portions  of  the  Chinese 
Biblok  published  by  the  Protestant  mis¬ 


sionaries.  Ilung-siu  tsuen  is  said  to  have 
just  looked  at  these  tracts  and  then 
thrown  them  aside ;  but  they  must  have 
made  a  deeper  impression  upon  his  mind 
than  he  was  conscious  of  at  the  time,  or 
than  he  afterwards  thought  fit  to  ac¬ 
knowledge,  for,  in  the  course  of  a  long 
illness  two  or  three  years  later,  he  de¬ 
scribed  a  series  of  visions  which,  whether 
seen  or  invented,  were  evidently  suggest¬ 
ed  by  isolated  texts  of  Scripture.  He  Is 
led  before  a  venerable  old  roan,  who  weeps 
over  the  ingratitude  of  his  children  on 
the  earth  ;  ho  feels  himself  defiled,  apd  iif 
washe<l  from  his  sins  in  a  river ;  he  has 
his  side  o|>ened,  and  a  new  heart  nut  into 
it ;  he  is  given  a  sword,  a  seal,  and  a  fruit 
sweet  to  the  taste ;  he  is  commissioned  to 
turn  men  from  the  worship  of  false  gods; 
he  fights  with  devils  for  forty  days,  and  U 
assisted  in  the  struggle  by  a  man  of  mid¬ 
dle  age,  whom  he  calls  his  Elder  Brother. 
This  w’as  in  1837;  but  it  w.as  not,  it 
seems,  until  1843  that  his  visions  exdV- 
cise4l  any  direct  influence  upon  his  actions. 
In  that  year  he  found  among  his  books 
the  tracts  which  he  h.ad  brought  from 
Canton.  Their  contents  si*eme<r to  inter- 
jiret  tho  visions  of  his  illness,  and,  accept¬ 
ing  this  discovery  as  a  miraculous  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  realitv  of  what  he  had 
seen,  he  at  once  set  about  making  con¬ 
verts.  In  his  native  province  of  Kwan- 
tnng  ho  only  gained  tw’o  ;  but  on  reniling, 
in  his  tracts,  that  a  prophet  is  not  without 
honor  save  in  his  own  country,  he  moved 
in  the  following  year  into  the  adjoining 
province  of  Kwan-si,  where  he  shortly 
gathered  round  him  a  little  religious  con¬ 
gregation  which,  as  it  increased  in  num¬ 
bers,  became  known  as  the  God  -  wor¬ 
shippers. 

The  supposed  holder  of  a  divine  com¬ 
mission  to  “  destroy  demons,”  and  to  put 
down  the  worship  of  false  gods,  must 
have  been  early  familiarized  with  the  idea 
of  a  possible  revolution  in  the  empire; 
but  the  actual  transformation  of  the  God- 
worshippers  from  a  purely  religious  to  a 
mixed  religious  and  political  organization 
did  not  take  place  till  some  time  later. 
The  year  1850  was  one  of  more  than  com¬ 
mon  political  confusion  in  the  south  of 
China.  The  country  was  infested  with 
disbanded  troops,  demoralized  by  their 
recent  defeat  in  the  war  with  England, 
with  bodies  of  opium-smugglers  who  set 
the  revenue  authorities  at  open  defiance, 
and  with  secret  societies  leagued  together 
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to  overthrow  the  reigning  dynasty.  To 
all  these  elements  of  disorder  was  a<lded, 
in  Kwaii-si,  a  feud  between  two  neigh¬ 
boring  clans — the  Paulis  and  the  llakkas. 
In  this  the  Hakkas  were  defeated,  and  in 
order  to  obtain  shelter  and  support  they 
joined  the  God-worshippers,  aua  adopted 
their  religious  creed.  This  accession  of 
numerical  strength  probably  hastened  the  j 
development  of  Hung-siu  -  tsuen’s  plans,' 
while  It  naturally  made  him  more  formi¬ 
dable  in  the  eyes  of  the  authorities,  who 
already  viewed  his  followers  with  dislike, 
on  account  of  their  iconoclastic  projiensi- 
ties.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  to  arrest 
their  leader  drove  the  God-worshippers  to 
take  up  arms.  They  seized  and  fortified 
a  village,  and  presented  so  formidable  a 
front  to  the  troops  sent  to  disperse  them, 
that  thtj  latter  thouglit  it  wisest  to  leave 
them  unmolested.  Thus  committed  to 
open  rebellion,  they  naturally  gathered 
round  them  all  the  elements  of  disaffection 
in  the  province.  During  the  first  half  of 
1851  they  had  several  skirmishes  with  the 
Imperial  troops,  in  all  of  which  they  were 
victorious,  and  in  the  month  of  August 
they  took  the  city  of  Yung-nan.  Here, 
the  insurrection  first  received  its  perma-  j 
nent  external  form,  llung-siu-tsuen  as-  i 
Humed  the  title  of  Tien  W aug,  or  Heavenly 
King ;  was  proclaimed  Emperor  of  China ;  i 
and  nominated  four  of  his  followers  as : 
subordinate  “  kings,”  one  for  each  quarter  ■ 
of  the  empire.  Throughout  the  winter  j 
Yung-nan  was  closely  invested  by  the; 
Imjierialists,  but  on  the  7th  of  April, ! 
]  852,  the  Taepings  forced  a  passage  I 
through  the  besiegers,  and  marched  north- 1 
wards.  City  after  city  fell  before  them, ; 
and  in  December  they  captured  Yohn'how  I 
on  the  Yang-sze.  Once  launched  on  the  j 
great  central  river  of  CInna,  their  progress  | 
down  its  course  was  easy.  The  fleets  of 
merchantmen  which  then  crowded  its 
waters  furnished  them  with  vessels,  the 
great  cities  on  its  banks  supplied  them  with 
money  and  provisions,  and  on  the  8{Ii  of 
'March,  1853,  they  sat  down  before  Nan¬ 
kin.  The  ancient  capital  of  the  empire 
held  out  only  eleven  days.  It  was  taken 
on  the  lf9th  of  March,  .and  the  whole  Tar¬ 
tar  garrison,  with  their  wives  and  cliil- 
dren,  20,000  in  number,  put  to  the  sword. 

From  the  time  of  the  taking  of  Nankin 
the  tactics  of  the  rebels  underwent  great 
changes.  During  their  march  from  the 
south  they  had  made  no  attempt  to  hold 
permanently  any  portion  of  the  country. 


They  had  occupied  the  cities,  provided 
themselves  with  all  they  stood  in  need  of, 
enlisted  the  able-bodied  male  population 
as  forced  recruits,  and  then  left  each  place 
in  turn  to  be  reoccupied  tiy  the  Imperial 
troops,  who  followed  at  a  safe  distance  in 
the  rear.  Now  they  decided  upon  con¬ 
centrating  their  power  upon  the  lower 
waters  of  the  Y'ang  sze.  They  declare<l 
Nankiu  the  Heavenly  c.apital,  and  occu¬ 
pied  with  a  strong  force  the  neighboring 
cities  of  Yang-chow  and  Chin-keang.  It 
certainly  seems  that  they  here  committed 
a  great  blunder.  If  they  had  continued 
their  march  northwards  from  the  Yang- 
sze,  they  might  have  overrun  the  north¬ 
ern  half  of  the  country  as  easily  as  they 
had  already  overrun  the  southern  ;  they 
might  have  taken*  Pekin,  seized  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  whole  executive  power  of  the 
empire,  and  thus  constituted  themselves 
the  ffe  facto  government  of  China.  How 
easily  all  this  might  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  may  be  judged  from  the  iact  that 
a  small  body  of  6000  or  7000  im*n  which 
the  Taeping  leaders  did  dispatch  to  the 
north  was  able  to  m.ake  its  way,  without 
any  serious  opposition,  for  1300  miles 
through  the  very  heart  of  the  country, 
and  winter  at  Tsing  hae,  less  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  south  of  I’ekin.  With  the 
exception  of  this  episode,  the  military 
history  of  the  rebellion  from  1853  to  1856 
wears  a  very  uniform  aspect.  The  cities 
ou  the  Y"ang-sze  as  far  up  as  Hankow 
were  regularly  occupied  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  and  then  pillaged  an«l 
evacuated,  to  be  again  occupied  in  the 
following  year.  Within  the  walls  of  the 
Heavenly  capital,  however,  there  were 
formidable  dissensions.  As  far  back  ns 
1848,  Y'ang-sin-tshin,  one  of  the  first  con¬ 
verts,  had  claimed  to  be  specially  inspired 
by  the  “  Heavenly  Father.”  His  preten¬ 
sions  had  been  acknowledged  with  some 
reserve  by  Hung-siu-tsuen,  and  in  the  first 
organization  of  the  rebellion  he  had  been 
created  Eastern  King.  Whether  Y'ang- 
sin-tshin  really  entertained  any  design  of 
overthrowing  the  Tien  Wang,  and  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Taepings,  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing ;  but  he  cer¬ 
tainly  turned  bis  supposed  powers  to  a 
use  M’hich  could  hardly  have  been  agree¬ 
able  to  his  superior.  In  an  ordinary  w.ay 
he  treated  him  with  all  proper  respect, 
but  in  the  trances  in  which  he  assumed  to 
be  actually  possessed  by  the  “  Heavenly 
Father,”  be  freely  reproved  the  iTien 
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Wanj?  for  his  errors,  public  and  private. 
On  some  occasions,  the  Eastern  King 
paid  a  visit  to  his  leader  during  these 
trances,  in  which  case  he  was  received 
with  all  the  respect  due  to  a  present 
divinity.  On  others,  the  inspired  utter¬ 
ances  were  taken  down  by  an  attendant, 
and  then,  on  recovering  his  senses,  the 
Eastern  King  communicated  to  the  Tien 
Wang  what  l)e,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
Heavenly  Father,  had  been  compelled  to 
sav  of  him.  For  some  time  the  Heavenly 
King  submitted  patiently  to  this  correc¬ 
tion,  and  even  conferred  on  his  subordi¬ 
nate  the  honorary  title  of  “  Comforter 
but  at  length  either  the  discipline  became 
too  severe,  or  Yang-sin-tshin’s  designs 
too  apparent,  and  in  1856  the  Eastern 
King  was  put  to  deathf  together  with  a 
large  number  of  his  immediate  adherents. 
During  the  two  following  years  the  pros- 
jtects  of  the  Taepings  considerably  de¬ 
clined.  In  1857  the  country  actually  in 
their  hands  was  reduced  to  a  narrow  strip 
of*  land  oifthe  southern  bank  of  the  Yang- 
sze,  from  Ngan-kin  to  Chin-keang,  and  in 
1858  they  were  compelled  by  want  of 
supplies  to  abandon  the  latter  city,  which 
they  had  held  since  1853. 

Throughout  the  period  betw’cen  1853 
and  1859  the  Imperial  troops  had  been 
besieging  Nankin ;  but,  as  the  city  was 
only  invested  on.  three  sides,  and  the 
Taepings  retained  the  command  of  the 
river,  the  latter  had  no  difficulty  in  ob¬ 
taining  supplies,  in  sending  out  troops,  or 
in  receiving  recnforcements.  Towards 
the  end  of  1859,  however,  the  Imperialists 
began  to  press  forw.ard  the  siege  with 
greatly-increased  vigor.  They  stationed 
tlieir  fleet  above  the  town,  and  thereby 
cut  olf  the  rebels  from  Hankow  and  those 
other  cities  on  the  Yaug-sze  from  which 
their  supplies.had  been  principally  drawn. 
The  Taepings  at  tirst  endeavored  to  draw’ 
ott’  the  besieging  force  by  ravaging  the 
maritime  jiroviuce  of  Che-kiang,  and  on 
the  19th  of  March,  1860,  they  took  the 
outer  city  of  Hang-chow.  But  the  Tar¬ 
tar  garrison,  warned  by  the  fate  of  flieir 
bretliren  in  other  cities,  held  out  in  the 
citadel  until  the  24th,  when  they  were 
reenforced,  and  the  rebels  defeated  with 
tremendous  slaughter.  The  defenders  of 
Nankin  w’ere  by  this  time  reduced  to 
great  extremities,  and  the  Taepings,  find¬ 
ing  that  these  indirect  attempts  to  raise 
the  siege  were  of  no  avail,  at  length  united 
their  forces,  and  on  the  3d  of  May  at¬ 


tacked,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  vigorous 
sortie  from  the  garrison,  completely  routeil 
the  Imperialists.  The  whole  besieging 
anny  was  scattered,  and  so  great  was  the 
terror  inspired  by  tlie  news  of  the  defeat, 
that  throe  weeks  later  Soochow,  the  last 
stronghold  of  the  government  in  that 
district,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  in  Central  Chin.a,  opened  its  gates 
to  the  rebels.  During  the-  remainder  of 
1860  both  parties  remained  inactive,  and 
in  1861  the  balance  between  them  was 
pretty  evenly  preserved.  To  the  west  of 
Nankin,  the  rebels  were  defeated  with 
great  loss  near  Hankow,  and  the  town  of 
Ngan-kin  surrendered  to  the  Imperialists; 
while,  to  the  eastward,  Ilang-chow  and 
Ningpo  fell  into  the  h.ands  of  the  Taepings. 
How’  long  aflairs  would  have  continued 
in  this  condition  if  the  combatants  had 
been  left  to  themselves,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  Neither  of  the  opposing  armies 
had  any  important  superiority  over  the 
other,  many  of  the  soldiers  fought  indiffer¬ 
ently  in  the  ranks  of  either  according  as 
the  immediate  prospect  of  plunder  was 
greatest,  ami  on  the  fall  of  a  city  it  was 
a  common  thing  for  the  besiegers  and  the 
garrison  to  make  common  cause  in  pillag¬ 
ing  the  inhabitants.  Meanwhile,  the  bulk 
of  the  population  in  the  disturbed  districts 
sided  with  neither  party,  but  waited  in 
hopeless  a]>athy  till  it  should  please  Heaven 
to  remove  the  scourge.  But  the  utterly 
destructive  and  anarchical  character  of 
the  rebellion  had  become  so  apparent  that 
the  English  government  at  length  felt 
itself  justified  in  departing  from  its  neu¬ 
tral  policy.  Unless  order  could  be  re¬ 
stored,  the  ruin  of  the  whole  trade  of 
China  seemed  inevitable ;  and,  as  the 
I  Taepings  w’ere  wholly  destitute  of  any 
I  capacity  for  social  or  ])ulitical  organiza- 
I  tion,  such  a  restoration  could  only  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  strengthening  the  hands  of  the 
Imperialists.  With  the  course  of  events, 
from  the  time  this  determination  was  ar¬ 
rived  at,  we  are  all  of  us  familiar.  Eng¬ 
lish  officers  were  allowed  to  take  the 
command  of  Chinese  troops,  and  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  this  new  element  complete¬ 
ly  changed  the  military  aspect  of  affairs. 
The  history  of  the  last  two  years  of  the 
rebellion  is  little  more  than  the  record  of 
the  unvarying  successes  of  that  di-^ciplin- 
ed  force  which,  first  under  Ward  and 
subsequently  under  Colonel  Gordon,  has 
gradually  reestablished  the  imperial  au¬ 
thority  over  the  whole  of  those  vast 
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IMOGEN  IN  SHAKSI'EARE  AND  IN  SCULI’- 
TllIE. 

Ix  the  North  Court  of  the  Kensington 
Museum  there  might  recently  have  been 
found  several  whole-length  statues,  which 
were  sent  in  competition  for  a  prize  of 
£600, offered  by  the  Art-Union  of  London. 
With  one  exception  these  works  are  life- 
size,  they  are  all  in  plaster,  and  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  execute  the  chosen  one  in  mar¬ 
ble.  As  we  presume  an  allowance  will  be 
made  to  the  successful  sculptor  for  the 
block  of  marble  to  be  used  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  work,  the  prize  of  £600,  tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  the  accompanying 
notoriety  of  a  success,  is  such  as  would 
be  a  fair,  though  by  no  means  an  exces¬ 
sive,  regiuneration  for  the  task,  and  might 
be  expected  to  attract  some  of  the  >nost 
promising  of  our  young  sculptors,  and 
nearly  all  those  who  are  not  absolutely 
of  the  first  rank  in  their  profession.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  best  artists  in  marble,  disgust¬ 
ed  with  the  working  of  the  “  lay  element” 
in  former  cases,  will  not  enter  into  com¬ 
petitions  at  all.  W e  cannot  suppose  many 
mere  tyros  have  offered  their  inexperience 
in  such  a  case  as  this.  Thus  we  expect 
an  average. 

If  such  is  really  the  ca^e,  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  is  to  be  taken  as  a  representative  col¬ 
lection  of  English  sculptures,  the  staple, 
if  not  the  crown  of  that  form  of  art,  it 
is  with  no  small  regret  and  pain  that  we 
looked  from  statue  to  statue,  and  saw  so 
little  of  promise,  so  little  of  perform- 
.ance,  so  little  even  of  instinctive  com- 

[)rehension  of  the  subjects  chosen — this 
ast  quality  being  of  all  others  the  one 
that  is  wanted  ere  a  man  has  any 
right  to  call  himself  an  artist.  If  a 
man  has  not  this  faculty,  this  spiritual 
perception,  what  can  he  have  to  lead 
him  to  sculpture,  the  art  which,  while  it 
depends,  probably,  more  than  others  upon 
technical  power,  demands  more  than  all 
the  rest  the  presence  of  a  dominant  idea, 
an  inspiration,  or  a  permeation  of  the 
producer’s  mind  with  something  which  is 
to  be  expressed,  or  got  out  of  himself^ 
and  which  is  not,  under  any  circumstances 
whatever,  to  be  found  in  a  block  of  mar¬ 
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ble,  carve  it  as  cunningly  as  he  will  ? 
There  never  was  a  piece  of  good  sculp¬ 
ture  that  was  good  because  it  was  only 
well  wrought.  Painting  may  glow  for 
us  with  a  thousand  charms  of  color,  or 
she  may  glorify  herself  with  auV)tleties  of 
composition,  with  deeply-reasoned  I'hia- 
ro»curOy  or  with  humors  of  by  -  play. 
Even  mechaniojilly  delicate  finish  will  de¬ 
light  us  in  painting — and  rightly  so.  Al¬ 
though  there  be  not  coherence  of  two 
ideas  in  the  whole  work,  we  may  find  it 
possible  to  applaud.  Although  —  as  in 
some  of  NIurillo’s  pictures — the  instinct 
may  be  vulgar,  or — as  in  certain  Dutch 
paintings — disgusting,  yet  P-ainting  will 
vindicate  her  right  to  praise  for  the  various 
technical  excellences,  or  any  one  of  them 
— so  lar^e  is  her  Scope,  and  so  liberal  our 
delight  m  her.  Moreover,  pictorial  art 
may  have  all  these  together,  and  have 
nothing  of  the  heroic  quality  to  raise  it 
to  the  highest  level.  There  are  hundreds 
of  pictures  that  are  admirable,  and  yqt 
wholly  innocent  of  that  epic  elevation 
which  is  the  essential  aim  of  Sculpture, 
without  succeeding  in  which  she  is  nought. 
If  a  sculptor  has  not  his  mind  filled  with 
the  thing  he  has  to  do,  what  is  he  ? 

I^et  us  inquire  whether  some  of  these 
Art -Union  works  fairly  suggest  an  in¬ 
dependent  idea  of  the  artist’s  —  we  will 
only  demand  that  the  carver  shall  have 
in  him,  if  not  so  much  of  the  poet  as 
to  make  a  new  thing  for  us,  yet,  at  any 
rate,  what  shall  suffice  for  producing  an 
illustration  of  softie  other  men’s  intellect¬ 
ual  creation — something  wherein  we  can 
recognize  at  least  a  noble  intelligence  at 
work.  Take  a  subject  from  Shakspeare, 
as  being  familiar  to  us  all,  and  let  us  be 
content  to  call  for  no  more  on  the  part  of 
the  artist  than  we  find  in  every  intelligent 
commentator  on  the  works  of  the  drama¬ 
tist,  that  is,  the  power  of  understanding 
what  the  writer  meant,  as  the  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  venturing  to  express  a  view  of 
such  and  such  a  character.  AVe  will  dis¬ 
miss  from  our  minds  all  questions  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  merits  or  demerits,  and  go  at  once 
to  the  thing  which  has  been  intended  by 
the  poet,  and  which  has  to  be  expressed 
in  form  by  the  sculptor. 

There  were  two  subjects  from  Shaks¬ 
peare  in  the  series  in  question  ;  let  us  take 
one  ;  it  stands  first  on  the  sculptural  list. 
Like  all  the  others,  this  model  is  entirely 
anonymous,  and  so  stands  on  its  own 
merits,  without  personal  associations  of  any 
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kinrl ;  and  all  we  can  say  on  that  score  is  \ 
tliat  the  model  is  worked,  according  to  the 
4-haracter- of  modern  English  execution,; 
too  eomjdetely  to  be  the  production  of  a  | 
tyro.  “  Imogen  entering  the  Cave  ”  (No. 
1)  is  the  title  given  to  tliis  Statue.  We 
could  hardly  have  a  better  subject  for 
sculpture ;  as  the  art  is  employed  in  these 
days  there  is  scope  in  it  for  the  display  of , 
tenderness,  ])urity,  youth,  and  that  sweet 
nobility  which  has  made  the  loyal  woman  } 
of  Shakspeare  almost  a  living  presence  1 
amongst  us.  We  all  know  Imogen,  and,  I 
.althotfgh  the  stage  has  not  done  much  to  j 
help  us  to  a  concrete  idea  of  her,  she  is  | 
felt  to  be  one  valiant,  yet  tender — passion¬ 
ate,  yet  pure  as  falling  snow  ;  she  is  felt  to  i 
be  noble  ;  she  is  felt  to  be  a  very  woman  : ' 
above  all  things  pure  of  heart,  and,  next, ' 
cl«*ar  of  head — very  far  the  contrary  of 
a  doll. 

We  will  make  our  ground  sure,  and 
show  that  Imogen  really  was  such  as  we 
have  described.  As  to  her  courage,  little 
nei‘d  be  said,  except  to  recall  the  very 
act  which  the  statue  befdre  us  purports 
to  represent,  namely,  that  she  voluntari¬ 
ly  went  upon  a  most  perilous  quest  of 
her  husband.  Our  anonymous  sculptor’s 
work  shows  her,  or  should  show  her,  in¬ 
curring,  even  how,  a  great  risk.  This, 
however,  was  no  sudden  flash  of  enter¬ 
prise,  but  such  as  might  be  looked  for 
frotn  one  whose  first  aj)pearance  promises 
fortitude.  The  text  describes  that  first 
appearance.  Taking  leave  of  Posthumus, 
her  husband,  she  says  : ' 

“You  must  be  pone  ; 

And  I  shall  here  abide  the  hourly  shot 
Of  angry  eyes ;  not  comforted  to  live, 

Hut  that  there  is  this  jewel  in  the  world. 
That  I  may  see  again.” 

As  well  as  courage  there  is  infinite  ten¬ 
derness  in  these  words,  and  in  the  whole  of 
the  scene  wherein  they  occur.  Even  after 
this,  bidding  Posthumus  go,  she  would 
clasp  him  for  the  last  moment,  saying — 

“  Nay,  stay  a  little: 

Were  you  but  riding  forth  to  air  yourself. 

Such  parting  were  too  petty.  Look  here,  love ; 
This  diamond  was  my  motlier’s:  take  it,  heart; 
Hut  keep  it  till  you  woo  another  wife, 

^Vhen  Imogen  is  dead.” 

There  is  tenderness  enough  in  this  to 
render  it  needless  for  us  to  quote  any 
more.  It  seems  an  absurd  8iq>erfluity  to 
cite  anything  to  confirm  the  instinctive 
recognition  which  we  all,  in  youth,  when 
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reading  Cj/nibeline  for  the  first  time,  at¬ 
tained  of  Imogen’s  purity ;  but,  that  the 
character  may  be  thoroughly  recalled  to 
the  reader,  and  fairly  j)resented  to  bis 
mind  for  consideration,  let  it  be  noted 
that  lachimo,  reprobate  as  he  is,  never 
for  a  moment,  after  his  first  interview 
with  the  lady,  dreams  of  success  in  his 
wager.  In  the  seventh  scene  of  the  first 
act  of  the  drama,  when  Tachiino  comes  to 
Imogen  tvith  a  letter  from  Posthumus, 
he  does  indeed  tempt  her  in  his- coarse 
way  by  flatteries  of  herself  and  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  her  husband.  Drawing  upon  his 
imagination  for  a  description  of  the  course 
of  life  led  by  the  banished  Posthumus  in 
Home,  ho  succeeds  only  in  bringing  out 
the  utter  innocency  of  Imogen ;  extract¬ 
ing,  by  way  of  reply  to  his  narrative  of 
her  husband’s  sin  .against  her,  the  pathetic 
sentence :  , 

“  My  lord,  I  fear,  has  forgot  Britain.” 

And,  again,  as  the  answer  to  his  appeal 
that  she  should  revenge  herself,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  she  does  not  understand  the 
tempter,  for  she  says : 

“  Revenged ! 

How  should  I  be  revenged  ?  If  this  be  true, 

(.As  I  have  such  a  heart  that  both  mine  ears 
Must  not  in  haste  abuse,)  if  this  l)e  true. 

How  shall  I  bo  revenged  ?” 

When  the  meaning  of  the  Italian  is  made 
clearer,  she  hears  no  more,  but  calls  l*i- 
sanio,  the  faithful  servant,  to  her  pres¬ 
ence. 

Seeing  this  experiment  a  fiiilure,  Lachi¬ 
mo  at  once  proposes  to  content  himself 
with  the  mere  appearance  of  success,  and 
hits  upon  the  treachery  of  concealing 
himself  in  the  trunk,  and,  under  the  pre¬ 
tence  that  it  contained  treasures,  gets  it 
carried  to  the  sleeping  chamber  of  Imo¬ 
gen.  It  is  worth  while  to  note  that  this 
schemer — who,  like  most  of  Shakspeare’s 
Italian  rascals,  seems  to  do  evil  rather  for 
the  love  of  cunning  than  actual  care  for 
the  reward  it  brings — when  he  emerges 
from  his  concealment,  has  no  thought  of 
the  brutal  victory  which  Cloten  or  Tar- 
quin  w’ould  have  seized,  but  deliberately 
goes  on  with  the  plan  laid  down  by  his 
quick  wit,  and  notes  the  appearance  of 
the  chamber,  the  beauty  of  the  sleeper,’  - 
possessing  himself  of  evidence  enough  to 
satisfy  the  doubts  of  Posthumus.  It  is 
of  thjj  utmost  importance  to  observe  that 
Shakspeare,  knowing  to  what  an  adven¬ 
ture  he  w.as  about  to  lead  Imogen,  guards  , 
SI 
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the  sanctity  of  her  purity  even  in  the 
words  of  the  would-be  seducer.  Vile  as 
lachimo  was,  he  bends  before  the  chastity 
of  the  woman  then  at  his  mercy  as  the 
taper’s  flame  “bows  towards  her.”  In 
the  course  of  the  one  speech  made  by 
lachimo  in  this  famous  scene  he  thrice 
bears  testimony  to  the  point,  which — as 
we  shall  soon  show — has  not  presented 
itself  to  the  sculptor  whose  work  we  have 
to  examifie.  “  Fresh  lily !”  he  styles  her. 
Again,  he  makes  uac  of  a  beautiful  and 
striking  image  that  suggests  to  us  most 
powerfully  the  character  of  the  sleeping 
princess  : 

“  0  sleep,  thoa  ape  of  death,  lie  dull  upon  her, 

And  be  her  sense  but  as  a  monument, 

Thus  in  a  chapel  lying  !" 

Further  than  this  double  testimony 
could  go ;  and,  in  order  that  there  might 
be  no  mistake  upon  the  subject — so  that 
even  “  the  gallants  who  sat  upon  the  stage 
and  cracked  iiuts”  while  his  play  was 
oing  on  should  see  what  he  meant — the 
ramatist  clenches  the  attestation  of  lachi- 
rao  by  the  “  tag”  at  the  end  of  his  speech. 
Going  to  the  trunk  again,  he  says : 

“  I  lodge  in  fear ; 

Though  this  a  heavenly  aiigcl,  bell  is  here.” 

Finally,  and  to  cease  painting  this  lily, 
let  us  seek  the  words  of  Po.sthumus  him¬ 
self — act  ii.,  scene  5,  M’hen  the  evidence 
of  lachimo  is  laid  before  him — as  to  the 
sort  of  woman  Imogen  had  seemed  to 
hitn,  her  husband  :  “  I  thought  her,”  he 
says,  “  as  chaste  as  unsunned  snow.” 
Clearly  (we  are  almost  ash.amed  that  a 
countrvman  of  Shakspeare’s  should  oblige 
us  to  insist  upon  it)  there  was  nothing 
immodest  in  the  appearance  of  this  young 
wife :  she  ought  not  to  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  by  any  sculptor  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  rankest  thought  could  cling  about 
her  person.  Were  she  naked  as  Diana, 
there  should  be  no  impudency  in  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  Imogen.  Unclothed  as  Venus 
herself — tlife  Roman  Venus,  who  always 
seems  to  have  been  stripped,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  seldom  chastely  naked  —  her  form 
would  not  be  one  to  pry  at.  She  would 
be  very  far  from  unveiling  as  a  ballet-girl 
unveils ;  and  it  speaks  ill  for  the  sculp¬ 
tural  art  of  this  time  that  any  man  suffi¬ 
ciently  experienced  to  ha’ve  some  techni¬ 
cal  skill  should  descend  to  make  the  semi¬ 
nudity  of  Imogen  aught  but  pure.^  To 
make  her  nude  in  any  degree  is  a  stnpidi- 
^  ty,  considering  the  particular  subject  which 
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this  statue  is  intended  to  represent ;  but 
an  Imogen  who  has  half  bared  her  bosom, 
and  who  exhibits  her  legs  to  mid-thigh, ‘is^ 
something  like  a  profanation.  And  this 
(be  it  remembered)  is  a  statue  proposed 
for  /wyw/ar  acceptation  I  This  is  to  falsify 
Shakspeare,  to  turn  to  nought  all  the  art 
he  had  spent  in  surrounding  the  prince.ss 
with  that  chaste  atmosphere  to  whose  in¬ 
fluence  even  lachimo  testified,  and  to  de¬ 
grade  sculpture  to  something  like  the 
level  it  kept  in  the  time  of  Louis  XV., 
and  to  m.ake  the  severest  art  what  the 
ballet  is,  without  its  peculiar  apology. 

We  have  said  that  Imogen  was  coura¬ 
geous  and  passion.ate,  and  we  feel  she  was 

[)as8ionate  in  a  double  sense.  Love  armed 
ler  with  her  courage,  indignation  did  the 
rest.  The  ruffled  dove  pecked  wildly  when 
the  king  and  queen  pressed  the  suit  of 
Cloten  after  Posthumus  had  been  remov¬ 
ed,  and  she  kept  to  her  purpose  steadfast¬ 
ly  through  all  trials.  Her  answers  to  Clo¬ 
ten,  when  the  oaf  moans  and  blusters,  are 
courteous  in  the  first  instance,  but  incisive¬ 
ly  spirited  when  he  will  not  forbear ;  and 
all  her  conduct  in  the  play  is  courageous 
and  full  of  wit  and  resource.  She  foils 
Cloten  as  a  fencer  might,  and  at  last,  being 
angered,  rates  him  soundly,  and,  as  she 
says,  departs  from  her  “  manners  ”  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  him.  If  site  errs  at  all,  she  does 
so  in  the  display  of  too  much  spirit,  and  in 
having  too  little  of  the  stately  lady  about 
her.  In  no  sense  is  she  presented  to  us  by 
Shakspeare  as  a  doll  or  a  diffident  board- 
ing-scnool  girl. 

What  is  the  statue  offered  to  us  by  the 
sculptor  who  has  ventured  to  deal  with 
Shakspeare’s  Imogen — that  Imogen  whom 
we  have  shown  to  have  been  valiant,  yet 
tender,  passionate,  pure,  and  quick-witted  ? 
It  is  the  figure  of  a  girl  of  some  sixteen  or 
eighteen  years  of  age,  w’earing  sandals  on 
her  feet,  and  upon  her  body  a  sort  of  dress 
such  as  is  worn  in  French  watering-place.s 
by  male  bathers — one  much  less  “  decent  ” 
than  that  appropriated  by  the  females,  on¬ 
ly  here  it  is  of  a  thin  fabric.  This  garment 
is  fastened  round  the  throat,  but  open  over 
the  bust,  and  secured  at  mid-thigh  by  a 
band  upon  each  large  and  voluptuously- 
rounded  limb.  From  this  point  to  the  feet 
she  is  naked.  From  such  a  treatment  one 
can  only  infer  that  Imogen,  who  assumed 
the  disguise  of  a  boy’s  dress  with  a  very 
sufficient  motive  for  secrecy,  was  foolish 
enough  to  fancy  none  could  penetrate  that 
disguise,  however  bare  her  bosom  might 
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l)e  left,  or  however  much  her  exuberant 
limbs  were  displayed :  there  is,  besides,  no 
effort  at  assuming,  in  her  attitude  or  her 
face,  the  virile  character  essential  to  her 
situation.  It  is  impossible  that  this  can  be 
Imogen,  but  very  possible  that  a  boarding- 
school  girl,  of  not  very  chaste  intelligence, 
should  display,  in  this  guise,  her  own  idea 
of  Imogen  at  a  pose  plastique  party.  The 
sculptor’s  Imogen  has  the  limbs  of  a  ballet- 
dancer,  and  much  of  the  demeanor  of  one : 
her  self-consciousness  is  obvious. 

We  have  been  at  this  pains  to  point  out 
that  Shakspeare  drew  Imogen  as  a  keen¬ 
witted  woman,  clearly  intending  to  win 
our  esteem  for  her  as  such.  The  sculptor, 
however,  begs  to  differ  from  Shakspeare  : 
he  has  given  his  Imogen  the  face  of  a  board¬ 
ing-school  girl  in  weak  health,  and  put  the 
head  of  this  valetudinary  miss  upon  what 
might  otherwise  pass  for  a  woman’s  body. 
Her  forehead  setreats,  sloping  at  the  sides 
and  front ;  her  eyes  lack  whatever  vitality 
and  expression  they  could  receive  in  sculp¬ 
ture  ;  the  brows  have  no  resolution  in  them ; 
the  nose  has  no  decision  of  form,  conse- 
(piently  it  expresses  no  energy  of  character. 
IJut,  of  all  her  features,  the  mouth  —  to 
which,  be  it  remembered,  the  “  rubies  un¬ 
paragoned  ”  pertained  —  is  the  feeblest. 
It  ia  weak  in  outline,  weaker  in  its  sub¬ 
stance  ;  the  lower  lip  is  underhung,  the 
upper  one  has  that  form,  long  ago  devised 
by  drawing  -  masters,  styled  “  Cupid’s 
bow”  —  an  object,  of  course,  no  human 
mouth .  ever  resembled.  The  jaw  is  nar¬ 
row,  the  chin,  underhung  .and  feeble  as  a 
baby's,  weakly  rounds  off  the  face.  Such 
is  a  sculptor’s  Imogen. 

We  have  discussed  this  production,  not 
on  account  of  any  importance  of  its  own, 
nor  with  a  view  to  the  strictly  artistic  or 
technical  questions  for  which  it  might  fur¬ 
nish  a  theme.  We  have  discussed  it  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  fair  representative  of  the  feel¬ 
ing  and  tendencies  traceable  in  a  large 
quantity  of  modem,  and  especially  British 
sculpture  ;  and  because  the  opportunity 
which  its  subject  affords  for  direct  matler- 
of  fact  comparison  between  the  idea  of  a 
character  as  expressed  in  the  origiu.al 
poem,  .and  the  idea  of  the  same  character 
as  expressed  in  the  derivative  model,  is 
worth  using  for  the  purpose  of  testing, 
distinctly  and  beyond  cavil,  what  that  feel¬ 
ing  and  those  tendencies  amount  to.  We 
have  ascertained  that  the  sculptural  mind, 
as  represented  by  the  modeller  of  Imogen, 
is  in  such  a  condition  that  it  cannot  lay 


hold  upon  purity,  resolution,  or  true  wo¬ 
manliness,  embodied  though  these  qualities 
may  be  with  the  uttermost  clearness  ; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  deviates,  natu¬ 
rally  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  into  im¬ 
modesty,  insignificance,  and  dollishness — 
and,  worst  of  all,  does  not  so  much  as 
guess  that  it  is  deviating.  Sculpture  of 
this  order,  thus  tested  by  what  it  affects 
to  represent,  “  seems  measuring  the  height 
from  which  it  fell.”  It  is  so  like  one  of 
Swedenborg’s  unrecljymed  human  spirits 
entering  upon  the  future  life,  which  fancies 
that  it  is  qualified  for  heaven,  that  it  pre¬ 
sents  a  serene,  or  even  a  radiant  aspect,  but 
which,  to  the  senses  of  the  angel,  for  whom 
essence  and  appearance  are  identical,  looks 
wrinkled  and  flabby,  and  emits  an  intoler¬ 
able  odor. 

Although  our  main  object  is  fulfilled  in 
the  examination  of  the  model  of  Imogen, 
we  may  as  well  add  a  few  words  more  re¬ 
garding  the  other  works  in  the  same  com¬ 
petitive  display.  What  is  most  to  be  la 
mented  in  ineir  general  character  is  not  so 
mnch  the  incompetence  of  the  authors  to 
recognize  the  true  bearing  of  the  themes 
they  have  selected,  as  the  prevalence  of  a 
sensual  feeling  that  is  beneath  the  dignity 
of  sculpture,  and  appe.als  to  the  vulgar  or¬ 
der  of  spectators.  We  have  already  shown 
how  this  is  apparent  through  the  we.akness 
of  “  Imogen  entering  the  cave.”  No.  14 
of  this  sculptural  series  is  entitled  “  Diana 
Sleeping.”  This  is  not  properly  Diana, 
but  a  large  limbed,  naked  woman,  exuber¬ 
antly  as  well  .as  coarsely  developed.  “  Lur- 
line”  (No.  15),  by  its  subject,  called  for 
less  purity  of  expression,  but  did  not  call 
for  the  expression  of  mere  nakedness  that 
has  been  given  by  the  sculptor  to  this 
statue.  As  regards  execution,  we  refuse 
to  accept  the  rough  surface  and  common 
forms  of  this  work  as  tit  to  represent  the 
current  state  of  British  sculptured  art. 

“Samson  breaking  his  Bonds”  (No.  8) 
has  the  air  of  a  man  who  snaps  the  pack¬ 
thread  of  a  parcel,  rather  than  that  of  the 
Jewish  hero 4  this  is,  indeed,  a  common- 
sense  view  of  the  subject,  but  scarcely 
admits  of  being  expressed  in  sculpture. 
“The  Lady  of  the  Lake,”  considering 
that  the  subject  does  not  need  a  vigorous 
design,  we  admit  to  be  pretty,  though  it 
is  sadly  we.ik  in  expression,  and  not  very 
original.  “The  Spirit  of  the j5torm,”  in¬ 
stead  of  a  grand  personation  of  power 
and  turbulence,  presents  apretty  girl  shud- 
^  dering  in  a  cloak.  “A  Wood-Nymph” 
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recalls  the  manner  of  the  French  sculptor  ' 
M.  Debay,  and  would  not  be  unsatisfac- ' 
tory  as  a  garden-statue.  “  Innocence  en¬ 
treating  protection  of  Justice,”  has  some¬ 
thing  that  is  meant  for  severity  of  style, 
and  is,  so  far,  commendable ;  but  it  is  ev¬ 
ident  that  the  designer  lacks  power  to 
make  his  severity  dignified.  As  a  gallery- ; 
statue, “Summer”  may  pass  muster;  there 
is  a  freedom  in  the  design,  and  even  some 
characteristic  expression  in  the  face  and 
attitude,  that  are  no^at  all  common.  “  He- , 
becca  ”  is  almost  as  great  a  caricature  as 
“  Lady  Macbeth.”  A  “  Pieta  ”  provokes 
awkward  comparisons  with  what  Michael 
Angelo  did ;  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  well- ' 
meant  work.  It  is  also  finely  felt  through- 1 
out,  so  far  as  execution  goes.  We  have 
not  seen  for  many  a  day  so  much  good 
modelling  as  the  limbs  and  torso  of  the 
figure  of  Christ  exhibits.  Adopting,  as 
was  right,  the  simply  natural  idea  of  the 
figure  of  Christ  in  death,  and  choosing, 
accordingly,  to  represent  ordinary  forms, 
the  sculptor  has  been  thoroughly  consist¬ 
ent  in  treating  the  figure  naturally,  not 
ideally,  in  all  its  details. 

Whiit  is  the  cause  of  all  these  failures? 
It  seems  to  us  to  be  (apart  from  the  very 
important  question  of  executive  attain¬ 
ment)  that  the  artists  are  for  ever,  so  to 
say,  looking  over  their  shoulders  to  learn, 
the  effect  of  their  productions  upon  a 
crowd,  the  largest  they  can  collect.  To 
get  together  a  large  crowd  several  of  them 
seem  content  to  appeal,  not  to  the  com¬ 
mon  noble  feelings  of  our  nature,  but ; 
rather  to  its  physical  instincts  and  its  pru-  * 
riency.  There  are  statues  naked  and  half- 
n.akcd,  not  because  the  subjects  require 
them  to  be  so,  but,  as  we  observed  in  | 
speaking  of  the  “  Imogen,”  wilfully,  stu¬ 
pidly,  and  immodestly  naked  — which  is  ' 
quite  another  thing  from  simple  nudity.  | 

In  commenting  upon  these  models,  if 
we  have  taken  our  reader  along  with  us  | 
in  what  we  have  said  of  the  short-comings  ■ 
of  the  sculptors  in  point  of  thought,  he 
will  know  Avhat  to  infer  of  their  executive 
defects,  for,  in  art,  all  genuinely  good 
thought  finds  its  expression  in  execution 
to  correspond.  To  have  a  good  thought , 
to  execute  is  the  same  thing  as  to  be  seri¬ 
ously  bent  upon  executing  it:  such  thought  ^ 
and  purpose  we  naturally  find  combined 
with  that  delight  in  work  which  insures 
satisfactory  execution. 

The  writer  of  this  criticism  can  hardly 
say  he  regrets  to  learn  that,  since  it  was  I 
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completed,  the  statues  in  questiofl  have 
been,  for  the  most  part,  removed  from  that 
comer  of  the  North  Court  at  the  Ken¬ 
sington  Museum  which  they  occupied  when 
he  made  his  examination.  Still  less  does 
he  see  cause  for  grief  that  many  of  the 
sculptures  should  have  been  withdrawn 
from  public  view,  in  the  interval  which 
has  elapsed  since  he  took  up  the  subject. 
As,  however,  the  figure  to  which  the 
greatest  share  of  the  reader’s  attention  is 
called,  remained  for  some  months  open  to 
inspection  in  the  place  referred  to,  and 
was  afterwards  placed  in  a  scarcely  less 
conspicuous  situation,  the  writer  has  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  seen  by  many 
among  his  readers.  Moreover,  these  re¬ 
marks  are  directed  to  the  end  of  calling 
men’s  attention  to  t  he  plainest  and  simplest 
principles  of  design,  and  not  merely  in¬ 
tended  as  an  attack  upon  a  particular 
statue. 

If  men  would  ask  themselves,  ere  they 
made  up  their  minds  upon  the  character 
of  a  M’ork  of  art,  “  Does  this  one,  or  does 
it  not,  fairly  •  represent  its  subject  to  my 
mind,  and  do  I  Know  anything  about  that 
subject  ?”  fewer  absurd  criticisms  would 
be  uttered.  How  needful  it  is  that  some 
such  considerations  as  the  above  article 
suggests  should  be  urged  upon  those  who 
profess  to  lead  the  people  in  art-matter, 
may  be  conceived  from  the  fact,  as  credi¬ 
bly  related  to  the  author,  that  this  verv 
statue  of  “  Imogen  ” — with  all  its  pruri¬ 
ency  and  its  complete  lack  of  agreement 
with  the  text — was  within  an  ace  of  being 
chosen  for  reproduction  to  the  “  million  ” 
by  the  Art  Union  of  London. 


.  Popular  Science  Rerlew. 

STIMULANTS  AND  NARCOTICS. 

BT  FKASCI8  E.  ANSTIE,  M.D. 

Thk  popular  idea  of  the  mode  in  which 
stimulants  infiuence  the  animal  organism 
may  be  briefly  summed  up.  These  agents 
are  supposed  to  quicken  vital  motions — 
muscular,  nervous,  secretory,  circulatory, 
etc. — and  the  degree  of  quickening  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  indicate  the  amount  of  stimula¬ 
tion.  This  notion  is  so  entirely  incorrect 
that  physiologists  can  hardly  do  better 
service  to  the  public  than  by  helping  for¬ 
ward  a  better  understanding  of  this  funda¬ 
mental  question  in  vital  science. 

If  the  word  stimulus  is  to  be  retained 
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in  use^t  the  present  time  it  must  be  em¬ 
ployed  only  m  a  figurative  sense.  We 
have  left  behind  us  the  days  of  a  meta¬ 
physical  physiology  which  assumed  the 
existence  of  a  mortal  soul  presiding  over 
the  functions  of  the  body,  and  possessed 
of  emotions,  in  virtue  of  which  it  respond¬ 
ed  to  the  impressions  of  stimuli.  Wo  are 
leaving  behind  us,  too,  inevitably,  though 
with  reluctance,  the  unsatisfactory  substi¬ 
tutes  for  the  “  mortal  soul  ”  M'hich  we 
have  created  by  employing  dynamical 
terms,  such  as  “  vital  force  ”  and  the  like, 
which  imply,  in  fact,  only  the  appearance 
and  not  the  reality  of  a  change  from  the 
old  metaphysical  method  of  speculation. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  for  the  future,  we 
shall  cease  to  employ  that  “  combination 
of  ihe petitlo  prineipii  with  the  an/utnen- 
tum  in  circnlo  ”*  which  first  assumes  the 
existence  in  the  organism  of  a  capacity  of 
being  8timulate<l,  and  then  takes  the  li¬ 
cense  of  a  traveller  in  fabulous  regions  to 
describe  the  reactions  of  an  unknown  and 
uiiknowablo  vis  vita’. 

If  stimulus  mean  anything  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  ph^’siological  science,  it  must 
certainly  signify  that  kind  of  .agent  which 
restores  natural  functions  to  their  natural 
level  and  mode  of  action.  Consequently 
it  will  be  applicable  with  far  greater  fre¬ 
quency  to  an  action  which  delays  rather 
than  to  one  which  accelerates  the  speed 
of  vital  motions.  No  fact  is  more  conclu¬ 
sively  demonstrated  by  modern  physiolo¬ 
gy  and  clinical  observation  than  this,  that 
vital  feebleness,  in  the  great  m.ajority  of 
instances,  betrays  itself  by  hurry  of  the 
vital  motions ;  and  the  first  indication  of 
returning  strength  is  the  return  of  a  calm¬ 
er  and  more  equable  rate  of  function.al 
movement.  In  truth,  the  only  idea  of 
“  life  ”  which  can  be  of  the  slightest  ad¬ 
vantage  to  practical  physiologists  and 
physicians  is  that  which  identities  it  by 
Its  most  important  condition — the  condi¬ 
tion,  namely,  of  organization,  f 

Hy  this  word  we  understand  not  mere¬ 
ly  the  building-up  of  tissues,  but  also  the 
development  of  forces  according  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  type ;  and,  by  the  term  organism,  we 
imply  not  merely  the  material  structure, 
but  the  sum  of  all  the  elements,  material 
tind  dynamic,  which  do  actually  compose 

•  C/oleridge. 

f  The  word  "  Individuation,”  employed  by  Cole- 
ridige,  ix  better  than  tbb;  but  in  a  {><>pular  treatise 
it  may  be  tn'tter  to  avoid  words  wliicli  have  a  tech¬ 
nical  sound. 
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the  livipg  creature.  The  development  of 
ext;essive  force  (e.  y.,  excessive  heat)  in 
.any  part  of  the  organism  indicates,  not  a 
local  exaltation  of  life,  but  the  escape  of  a 
portion  of  the  tissues  from  the  true  bond 
of  vitality  or  organization.  Whatever, 
then,  will  reduce  this  excess  of  action  is  as 
truly  a  “  stimulus  ”  as  are  those  agents 
which  have  the  power  to  set  in  motion  vi¬ 
tal  futictions  which  have  been  temporarily 
arrested. 

There  is  nothing  very  novel  in  the  above 
statements  to  one  who  has  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  follow  with  any  regularity  the 
course  of  scientific  innuiry.  But  it  is  a 
surprising  fact  that  the  logical  conse¬ 
quences  of  these  now  familiar  ideas  seem 
never  to  be  deduced,  at  any  rate  by  the 
great  majority  of  persons.  Among  those 
lacking  deductions  we  must  include  the 
banishment  from  use  of  such  expressions 
as  “  over-stimulation.”  This  phrase  and 
all  its  equivalents  are,  in  fact,  unphilo- 
sophical  and  self-contradictory,  and  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  explain  brief¬ 
ly  the  true  character  of  the  actions  which 
have  received  such  names,  and  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  which  separate  them  from  the 
effects  of  true  stimulation. 

Of  the  excessive  function<al  movements 
which  popular  error  has  attributed  to  the 
efiect  of  over-stimulation,  we  may  select 
two  or  three  notorious  cases.  Let  us  take 
first  the  rapid  .action  of  the  heart,  which 
occurs  in  an  acute  infiammatiun  of  the 
lungs,  for  instance.  Here  the  received 
idea  is  th.at  of  a  too-potent  stimulus  goad¬ 
ing  on  the  organ  of  circulation  to  exces¬ 
sive  rapidity  of  movement.  But,  in  truth, 
all  increased  rapidity  of  the  heart's  action 
(beyond  certain  narrow  limits)  may  be 
taken  as  a  certain  sign  that  some  portion 
of  the  app.aratu8  concerned  in  the  move¬ 
ments  of  that  organ  has  lost  its  vital  pow¬ 
ers  in  greater  or  less  degree.  It  is  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  which  is  doubtless  produced  by 
some  impression  analogous  to  that  which, 
in  certain  forms  of  narcotic  poisoning, 
produces  excessive  hurry  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  immediately  before  its  complete  ar¬ 
rest.  In  fact,  a  certain  degree  ot  depres¬ 
sion  of  the  vitality  of  the  nervous  appara¬ 
tus  connected  with  the  heart,  if  it  be 
brought  about  with  sufficient  and  not  too 
much  rapidity,  will  always  greatly  accele¬ 
rate  the  heart’s  movements ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  origin  of 
the  rapid  pulsations  in  acute  disea.se.  In 
these  instances,  the  organ  which  is  thus 
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disturbed  may  be  said  to  have  pscaped 
from  its  vital  conditions,  and  to  exhibit 
phenomena  which,  pro  tanto,  are  physical 
rather  than  truly  vital. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  violent  tetanic 
spasms  which  are  caused  by  a  poisonous 
dose  of  strychnia,  and  which  are  so  often 
spoken  of  as  the  result  of  excessive  stimu¬ 
lation  or  irritation  of  the  spinal  cord. 
Such  effects  as  these  are  naturally  but  er¬ 
roneously  conceived  of  as  directly  op¬ 
posed,  in  their  physiological  significance, 
to  paralysis.  In  truth,  however,  there  is 
no  ground  for  this  theoretical  opposition 
of  the  two  groups  of  symptoms  ;  both  the 
one  and  the  other  impl}’  the  death,  tempo¬ 
rary  or  permanent,  of  a  certain  portion  of 
the  nervous  system.  It  is  because  strych¬ 
nia  kills  the  nervous  centres  of  the  spinal 
cord  with  great  swiftness,  that  it  produces 
general  tetanic  spasm ;  and  the  proof  that 
there  is  no  real  opposition  between  the 
causal  conditions  of  tetanus  and  of  palsy^ 
respectively,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  an 
agent  apparently  so  diflfereut  from  strych¬ 
nia  as  opium  may  be  made  to  produce 
precisely  the  same  symptoms  if  it  be  ad¬ 
ministered  to  an  animal,  like  the  frog,  in 
which  the  spinal  cord  is  at  once  largely 
developed  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  highly  impressible, 
that  is  to  say,  delicate  and  feeble  in  its 
organization.  The  tetanized  muscles  may 
be  said  to  have  escaped,  in  great  measure, 
from,  the  control  of  true  vital  conditions, 
and  the  application  of  such  a  term  as 
“  excessive  stimulation  ”  to  the  cause  of 
their  movements  is  not  merely  incorrect, 
but  the  extreme  of  incorrectness. 

It  would  be  easy  to  give  instances  of 
the  error  which  we  are  considering  in 
respect  of  excessive  movements  of  any 
of  the  bodily  organs  ;  but  I  shall  content 
myself  with  one  more  illustration.  The 
abnormal  action  of  the  brain  in  drunken¬ 
ness  is  often  spoken  of  as  an  effect  of  over- 
stimulation.  It  is,  however,  not  difficult 
to  perceive,  on  analyzing  the  symptoms, 
that  every  one  ot  them  is  really  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  paralysis.  The  noisy  “  roaring 
drunkard  ”  is  not  troubled  with  any  su¬ 
perfluous  amount  of  brain  -  power,  but 
with  a  partial  "hraxa-palsy  :  a  palsy  which 
has  invaded  those  portions  of  the  cerebral 
mass  which  execute  the  behests  of  intel¬ 
lect,  prudence,  ai\d  the  moral  sense,  and 
has  thus  simply  removed  the  checks  ordi¬ 
narily  imposed  upon  the  emotions  and  ap¬ 
petites.  The  flushed  face,  suffused  eyes,  | 


and  slightly  thickened  speech  giv^  abun¬ 
dant  evidence  that  this  nidvancing  palsy  is 
pressing  upon  certain  other  portions  also 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  staggering 
gait  is  another  confirmation  of  this  fact. 
Schiller  tells  us  that  wine  invents  nothing, 
but  only  reveals  things  ;  and  the  truth  is, 
that  the  drunkard  is  noisy,  lachrymose, 
sentimental,  etc.,  just  in  accordance  with 
the  natural  groundwork  of  his  individual 
character,  w'hen  the  paralysis  of  moral 
sense  and  prudence  permits  this  to  ap¬ 
pear.  It  is  abshrd,  then,  to  speak  of  the 
unsteady,  though  violent,  flickerings  of  the 
drunkard’s  mental  energy  as  a  case  of 
“  over-stimulation.” 

If  the  reader  will  follow  up  for  himself 
the  train  of  reasoning  suggested  by  the 
illustrations  which  I  have  given,  he  will 
perceive  that  there  is  an  absolute  necessi¬ 
ty  for  some  definite  change  in  our  phrase; 
ology.  The  phenomena  hitherto  express¬ 
ed  by  the  phrase,  “  effects  of  over-stimu¬ 
lation,”  must  receive  some  new  name  or 
names ;  and  we  shall  be  in  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  to  appreciate  the  principles  of  the 
new  nomenclature  when  we  have  defined 
the  genuine  effects  of  stimulation. 

True  stimuli  produce  effects  which  may 
be  raTiked  under  one  or  other  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  groups :  1.  Relief  of  pain  ;  2. 
Arrest  of  muscular  convulsion,  tremor, 
and  spasm  ;  3.  Removal  of  delirium,  mani¬ 
acal  excitement,  and  coma,  and  production 
ot  natural  sleep  ;  4.  Reduction  of  exces¬ 
sive  secretion ;  5.  Relief  of  fatigue  and 
disability  of  the  organism  in  general,  or 
of  the  brain  or  some  other  organ  in  partic¬ 
ular  ;  6.  Reduction  of  a  too-rajwd  circula¬ 
tion  ;  7.  Compensation  for  the  absence  of 
supplies  of  the  materials  usually  called 
fooa  ;  8.  Increase  of  local  nutrition  where 
this  is  deficient. 

I  am  not  going  to  detail  here  the 
numerous  proofs,  from  modern  clinical 
and  physiological  observation,  which  at¬ 
test  that  the  above  are  the  true  functions 
of  stimuli,  as  I  have  already  done  that  at 
length  in  another  jdace.  It  is  enough  to 
say,  that  any  observant  practitioner  will 
be  able,  on  reflection,  to  endorse  them 
from  his  own  experience.  What  I  desire 
to  call  attention  to  is  this,  that  these 
effects  can  only  be  produced  by  any  phy^ 
iological  agent,  when  it  is  given  in  mode¬ 
rate  dose.  For  every  single  remedy  there 
is  a  limit,  beyond  which  it  ceases  altogeth¬ 
er  to  produce  its  stimulant  effect,  and  be¬ 
comes  active  in  an  entirely  different  seme. 
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The  Hue  may  fluctuate  (just  as  does  the 
line  of  normal  alimentation,  or  feedinj;) 
in  accordance  with  constitutional  peculiar¬ 
ity,  and  very  notably  in  accordance  with 
the  existing  state  of  health  ;  but  a  line 
there  nevertheless  is,  in  every  case,  be¬ 
yond  which  the  medicine  or  food  becomes 
a  poison.  With  regard  to  the  articles 
which  in  common  parlance  we  call  food 
and  to  some  other  substances  allied  to 
them,  this  limit  is  not  reached  except  by 
the  administration  of  a  very  enormous 
dose.  liut  with  regard  to  all  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Materia  Medica  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  their  administration  in  even  a 
slight  excess  is  immediately  productive  of 
one  or  more  of  the  following  decidedly 
])oisonous  effects:  1.  Narcosis;  2.  In¬ 
flammation  of  tissues  (especially  of  the 
alimentary  canal  and  of  the  glandular 
systems)  ;  3.  Serious  alteration  of  partic 
nlar  secretions  from  their  normal  ty|)e.  It 
is  probable  that  the  last  two  groups  are 
really  only  varieties  of  the  «arco<ic  effect; 
that  is  to  say,  of  an  effect  which  paralyzes 
especially  the  life  of  the  nervous  system, 
but  which  probably  has  also  a  direct 
lethal  influence  on  the  blood  and  on  the 
tissues  generally.  Be  this  as  it  may,  by 
far  the  most  important  of  the  evils  in¬ 
flicted  by  the  excessive  administration  of 
substances,  moderate  doses  of  which  act 
as  stimuli,  is  the  production  of  narcosis  ; 
and  it  is  just  this  effect  which  results  from 
excess  in  the  use  of  some  very  familiar 
and  important  articles  of  daily  consump¬ 
tion,  and  which  unfortunately  is  constant¬ 
ly  spoken  of  by  the  mischievous  misnomer 
of  “over-stimulation.”  In  considering 
the  .action  of  stimuli,  therefore,  I  shall 
confiuc  myself  to  that  group  of  these 
agents  which  in  large  doses  exchange  j 
tiieir  stimulant  for  narcotic  properties.  | 
It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  interest  of  the  action  of  such  sub¬ 
stances  as  alcohol,  chloroform,  opium, 
tea,  coffee,  .and  tobacco,  is  only  or  chiefly 
for  professional  men.  The  strictly  analo¬ 
gous  principles  which  distinguish  the  phys¬ 
iological  operation  of  them  all  are  of  a 
kind  which  it  is  really  important  for  every 
«)ne  to  understand  ;  for  there  is  a  sort  of 
impression  abroad  that,  while  tea  and  cof¬ 
fee  are  agents  which  we  may  afford  to  use 
carelessly,  as  having  no  very  marked  reme¬ 
dial  effects,  and  no  poisonous  effects  at  all, 
the  other  substances  which  I  have  named 
are  dangerous  medicine  poisons  which  we 
only  admit  to  our  ordinary  dietary  by  a 


sort  of  compromise  with  our  physiological 
conscience.  It  is  precisely  such  mistakes 
as  this  which  are  rectified,  with  the  ha|)- 
piest  effect,  as  soon  as  we  come  to  apply 
exact  investigation.  The  simple  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  comparative  effects  oivariations 
of  dosagey’m  the  two  cases,  at  once  de¬ 
stroys  the  supposed  distinction,  and  places 
all  these  agents  on  a  physiological  level. 
It  demonstrates  that,  in  moderate  quanti¬ 
ties,  they  are  stimulant;  in  excess,  nar¬ 
cotic — paralyzing  to  the  nervous  system. 

The  sort  of  effect  that  is  to  be  expected 
from  the  use  of  stimulant  doses  of  any  of 
these  substances  is  indicated  above,  and 
the  only  one  of  the  group  which  we  are 
justified  in  employing  in  larger  (that  is,  in 
narcotic)  doses  is  chloroform.  Owing  to 
an  admirable  combination  of  qualities,  by 
which  this  drug  is  at  once  very  easily  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  blood  through  the  lungs, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  very  rapidly  ex¬ 
celled  again  as  soon  as  its  temjiorary  pur¬ 
pose  has  been  fulfilled,  we  are  able  to  em¬ 
ploy  chloroform  so  as  to  produce  its  truly 
poisonous  efl’ects  (carrying  these  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  fixed  limit,  which  is  still  at  a  safe  dis¬ 
tance  from  death)  so  as  to  render  the  pa¬ 
tient  completely  insensible  to  the  pain  of 
the  surgeon’s  knife.  As  the  action  of  this 
anaesthetic  presents  a  fair  example  of  the 
general  progress  of  narcosis  when  rapidly 
induced,  it  may  be  as  well  to  describe  the 
series  of  events  which  occur  in  an  ordinary 
inhalation. 

It  is  now  fully  proved  th.at  for  safety  it 
is  quite  necessary  that  such  precautions 
shall  be  adopted  as  will  insure  that  the 
air  bre.alhed  by  the  patient  shall  not  cou- 
I  tain  more  than  3.5  per  cent,  of  chloroform 
I  vapor.  These  precautions  having  been 
I  taken,  the  inlhalation  is  pursued  with  great 
regularity,  the  operator  taking  care  to  as¬ 
sure  himself  that  the  pulse  keeps  up  its 
tone  sufliciently,  and  that  the  face  and  lips 
do  not  become  blanched.  The  patient 
usually  exhibits  one  mark  of  apprehensive 
nervousness  very  strongly,  namely,  an  ab¬ 
normal  quickness  of  breathing  altogether 
out  of  proportion  to  the  pulse  rate,  and 
owing,  doubtless,  to  his  attention  being 
nervously  directed  to  the  respiratory  or¬ 
gans.  This  abnorm.al  quickness  of  breath¬ 
ing  is  greatly  diminished  by  th6  stimulant 
effect  which  the  chloroform  exerts  during 
the  short  initial  period  in  which  as  yet  only 
a  minute  quantity  has  entered  the  blood. 
As  soon  as  true  n;irco8is  commences  the 
pulse  rises  in  frequency’;  simultaneously 
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with  this  the  intellect  begins  to  be  disturb¬ 
ed,  the  patient  loses  (or  only  retains  feebly) 
the  sense  of  j>resent  things,  while  occasion- 
a'ly  (the  restraint  of  prudence  and  moral¬ 
ity  being  removed  by  the  commencing 
brain-palsy)  he  becomes  violent  or  indecent 
in  his  talk ;  at  the  same  time  that  palsy  of 
the  tongue  begins  to  interfere  with  artic¬ 
ulation.  Meantime,  although  from  the 

i)atient’8  recumbent  posture  this  has  not 
)cen  perceived  by  the  bystander,  palsy  of 
sensation  and  motion  has  commenced  in 
the  lower  limbs,  and  now  proceeds  to  in¬ 
vade  the  upper,  and  the  patient  may  sink 
quietly  into  general  muscular  and  sensory 

Jiaralysis  and  profound  unconsciousness, 
iut  oftefl  the  last  remnants  of  mental  ac¬ 
tion  display  themselves  in  an  explosion  of 
passion  which  causes  more  or  less  powerful 
voluntary  struggles  on  the  part  of  the  pa¬ 
tient;  and,  even  after  voluntary  action  has 
ceased,  the  advancing  narcosis  may,  and  not 
unfrequently  does,  produce  spasnxodic  rig¬ 
idity  of  the  muscles,  and,  occasionally,  epi¬ 
leptiform  convulsions ;  all  which  “phenom¬ 
ena  of  excitement,”  as  they  have  been  ab¬ 
surdly  called,  are  really  the  direct  (though 
not  the  inevitable)  consequence  of  the  ad¬ 
vancing  nervous  paralysis.  The  pupil,  in  the 
lesser  degrees  of  narcosis,  is  contracted  ; 
but  if  the  process  is  carried  to  a  profound 
degree,  as  is  necessary  in  operations  on  very 
sensitive  parts  (like  the  toenail-matrix,  for 
instance),  wide  dilatation  of  the  pupil  en¬ 
sues.  In  this  stage  the  breathing  is  of  a 
snorting  character,  and  both  it  and  the 
pulse  are  below  the  normal  level  of  health. 
Flushing  of  the  features  and  congestion  of 
the  eyes  always  occurs  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  and  shows  the  existence  of  paraly¬ 
sis  of  the  nerves  w’hich  govern  the  vessels 
of  the  face  and  cranium  ;  but  of  course  this 
symptom  is  greatly  aggravated  when  mus¬ 
cular  struggles  occur  by  purely  mechani¬ 
cal  means.  Unless  when  a  very  profound 
degree  of  narcosis  is  required,  a  skilful  oj)- 
erator  will  time  the  process  of  inducing 
anaesthesia  very  nearly  to  the  period  of 
four  minutes  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 
It  may  be  effected  much  more  rapidly,  but 
irregular  phenomena  are  then  more  apt  to 
occur,  ana  it  is  not  so  easy  to  keep  such  a 
check  on  the  strength  of  the  inspired  va¬ 
por  as  will  make  fatal  accidents  (as  they  \ 
ought  to  be)  impossible.  I 

The  above  description  will  give  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  the  regular  and  consecutive  j 
way  in  which  easily  “diffusible”  narcot-  j 
ics  paralyze  the^various  portions  of  the  ‘ 


nervous  system,  and  of  the  sort  of  signs 
which  indicate  the  commencement  and 
progress  of  the  jmisoning.  With  alcohol 
the  case  differs  slightly ;  flushing  of  the 
features  nearly  always  precedes  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  intellectual  confusion  and  thick¬ 
ened  speech,  and  might  be  taken  as  a 
warning.  A  symptom  which,  in  the  case 
of  chloroform,  is  not  very  easy  of  appre¬ 
ciation,  namely,  partial  numbness  of  the 
lips,  owing  to  paralysis  of  sensory  branches 
of  the  ftflh  nerve,  occurs  quite  early  in 
.alcohol-narcosis.  The  rest  of  this  process 
is  strictly  analogous  to  that  induced  by 
chloroform,  except  that  it  is  less  rapid  of 
course;  and  that  involuntary  convulsion 
very  rarely  occurs.  It  ends,  if  carried  far 
enough,  like  chloroform-narcosis  {slowly 
continued  for  a  very  long  while)  in  death, 
by  cessation  of  the  respiratory  move¬ 
ments  ;  but  if  (what  actually  does  occur 
in  fatal  accidents  to  human  brings  surgi¬ 
cally  operated  on  under  chloroform)  a  very 
Large  dose  be  suddenly  thrown  into  the 
circulation,  it  falls  on  the  hearty  and  may 
paralyze  it  at  once,  though  in  the  case  of 
alcohol  this  is  rare. 

The  action  of  opium  has  been  more  mis¬ 
understood  and  misreju-esented,  pcrhaj)s, 
than  that  of  any  drug  in  the  I’harmaco- 
poeia.  It  has  been  taken  for  granted  by 
the  majority  of  writers  that  the  chanac- 
teristic  effect  of  this  substance,  the  cftect 
in  virtue  of  which  it  proves  medicinal,  is 
a  depressing  one.  Those,  however,  who 
have  had  the  largest  experience  of  its  ac¬ 
tion  under  a  variety  of  circumstances  will 
at  once  agree  that  every  desirable  medic¬ 
inal  effect  which  can  be  obtained  from  it  is 
of  a  purely  stimulant  kind.  It  is  pre 
cisely  when  the  action  of  the  drug  pro¬ 
duces  no  languor  or  depression  whatever 
that  its  usetulness  is  the  most  decided. 
What  we  desire  to  produce  by  opium,  in 
the  case  of  .a  patient  racked  by  pain,  or 
unable  to  sleep*from  any  cause,  is  not  by 
any  means  a  palsy  of  sensitive  nerves  such 
as  shall  render  them  unable  to  express  to 
the  mind  the  idea  of  |)ain  ;  or  a  p.alsy  of 
the  brain  such  as  shall  incapacitate  it  from 
supporting  the  functions  proper  to  its  fully 
conscious  state.  In  each  of  these  c.as(«^ 
we  desire  a  stimulant  effect;  we  desire 
that  the  nerves  may  be  replaced  in  their 
normal  condition  of  healthy  vigor,  so  that 
they  may  cease  to  utter  the  cry  of  dis¬ 
tress  ;  or  that  the  braiu  may  be  restored 
to  the  n.atural  state  in  which  sleep  is  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  a  certain  amount 
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of  j)revious  fatigue.  In  neither  case  <loes 
the  opiate  j)erform  tlie  duty  of  annihilat¬ 
ing  some  positive  niateries  morbi ;  it 
simply  supplies  a  nii!»siiig  influence  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  bodily  harmony.  The  rest  is 
nature’s  own  work.  J£^C€»»ive  doses  of 
opium  produce  palsy  of  sense,  of  motion,  [ 
of  consciousness,  or,  in  creatures  of  weakly 
developed  nervous  system  (as  human  in- 1 
fants,  dogs,  cats,  and  still  more  in  some 
reptiles),  convulsions  of  an  epileptic  or 
even  tetanic  character. 

The  soothing  and  restorative  action  of 
tobacco,  which  is  enjoyed  by  the  smoker 
who  is  suflicicntly  exj)erienced  to  have 
overcome  the  first  purely  mechanical  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  act,  are  familiar  enough. 
The  narcotic  effects  of  an  over  dose  fall 
.first  upon  that  portion  of  the  nervous 
system  which  is  connected  with  the  stom¬ 
ach  ;  and,  as  the  first  efi'ect  of  their  para¬ 
lyzing  action,  induce  nausea,  and  some¬ 
times  vomiting.  A  more  powerful  nar¬ 
cotic  effect  tends  to  paralyze  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  nervous  system  generally,  and  more 
especially  that  part  of  it  which  is  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  action  of  the  heart;  and 
there  is  grave  danger  of  actual  jiaralysis 
of  the  latter  organ,  an  accident  which  has 
occurred  many  times  as  a  consequence  of 
the  pernicious  practice  of  smoking  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cigarettes  in  succession  and|inhaling 
all  the  smoke  into  the  lungs,  the  result  of 
which  is  to  introduce  a  very  large  quantity 
of  the  poison  into  the  circulation.  Cold 
perspiration,  and  failure  or  intermittence 
of  the  pulse,  are  not  merely  disagreeable, 
but  really  very  serious,  symptoms  of  to- 
\}%Qcopoiionin(j^  and  should  be  met  by 
the  instant  use  of  cold  water  affusion  and 
the  administration  of  ammonia  or  brandy. 

Xow  tea  and  coffee  are  just  as  capable, 
when  given  in  excess,  of  producing  nar¬ 
cosis  as  are  the  above-mentioned  agents, 
although  the  evidences  of  paralyzing  ac¬ 
tion  are  not  so  obvious.  The  excessive 
or  untimely  use  of  tea,  especially  of  green 
tea,  is  well  known  to  produce  a  restless¬ 
ness  which  ])reclude8  the  advent  of  sleep. 
This  condition  is,  in  fact,  a  narcotic  delir¬ 
ium,  analogous  to  the  condition  induced 
in  many  opium  eaters  by  a  debauch  with 
that  narcotic,  and  which  has  been  described 
by  De  Quincey  and  others.  The  true  rem¬ 
edy  for  it  is  the  administration  of  a  little  i 
hot  soup  and  a  glass  of  wine,  or  a  dose  of 
sal-volatile.  Often  repeated  excesses  with 
tea  produce  a  chronic  dyspepsia,  which  is 
the  result  of  a  real  and  very  perinaneut 


paralysis  of  the  nerves  of  the  stomach, 
and  a  general  muscular  tremor  which  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  motor  nervous  system  h.as 
not  escaped.  An  over-dose  of  coffee  pro¬ 
duces  nearly  always  a  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  which  is  due  to  partial  palsy  of  its 
coordinating  nerves  ;  and  chronic  excess 
in  the  use  of  this  beverage  is  apt  to  ren¬ 
der  this  symptom  an  extremely  frequent 
visitor,  and  to  establish  likewise  a  state  of 
muscular  tremor  similar  to  that  caused  by 
habitual  excess  wdth  tea  or  with  tobacco. 

The  reader  who  has  followed  me  care¬ 
fully  must  have  acquired  a  very  different 
view  of  the  action  of  stimuli  from  the 
popular  one  referred  to  in  the  opening 
words  of  this  paper.  It  follows  from 
what  I  have  said  that  comman  food,  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  easily  digestible,  is  the  typical 
stimulant,  and  this  is  really  the  case.  There 
is  no  such  curer  of  pain,  sleeplessness,  de¬ 
lirium,  convulsion,  etc.,  as  concentrated 
soup  or  meat  jelly;  that  is  to  s.ay,  on  the 
average,  this  remedy  will  succeed  more 
frequently  than  opium,  or  wine,  or  ammo¬ 
nia,  or  chloroform,  or  any  other  stimulant 
— useful  as  these  may  be  when  confined  to 
their  really  medicinal  doses.  It  is  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  latter  remedies  produce  ef¬ 
fects  like  those  of  food  that  they  arc  suc¬ 
cessful  in  achieving  any  of  these  objects ; 
and  the  supposed  “recoil,”  which  we  so 
constantly  hear  of  as  the  necessary  after¬ 
consequence  of  stimulation,  is,  in  fact,  a 
pure  myth.  The  symptoms  of  depression 
which  have  given  rise  to  this  notion  are 
only  produced  by  the  impregnation  of  the 
blood  with  an  excessive  dose  ;  when  this 
has  occurred,  the  symptoms  are  thence¬ 
forth  those  of  narcosis  only. 

It  is  one  of  the  law’s  of  narcotic  action 
that,  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  w’ith 
which  truly  narcotic  dosqf  are  repeated,  a 
progressive  increase  in  the  quantity  -re- 
(juired  to  produce  a  given  effect  takes 
place.  This  is  because  the  nervous  system 
suffers  a  real  physical  lesion  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  each  narcotic  dose,  and  if  time 
be  not  given  before  its  repetition  for  na¬ 
ture  to  repair  the  mischief  done,  the  evil 
crescit  enndo.  Less  and  less  sensitive 
tissue  remains  to  be  acted  on,  and  the 
blood  must  be  more  and  more  thoroughly 
poisoned  to  insure  the  necessary  contact 
of  the  poison  with  the  nervous  matter 
whiqh  is  the  seat  of  those  processes  which 
give  rise  to  the  sensual  delights  of  the  in¬ 
temperate.  To  say  this  is  at  once  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  authority  for  the  vulgar  state- 
• 
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meat  that  the  use  of  a  daily  stimulant  in-  the  situation  of  affairs  very  much  where 
volves  a  periodical  increase  of  dose ;  a  it  was  at  the  beginning, 
statement  to  which  the  habits  of  millions  If,  however,  these  quarrels  develop  no 
of  temperate  indulgers  in  stimulants  have  great  change  in  the  aspect  of  Germany, 
always  given  a  practical  contradiction,  they  are  still  of  importance  on  account 
and  w'hich  is  shown  by  the  above  consid  of  the  obstacles  w'hieh  they  oppose  to 
erations  not  to  possess  even  a  theoretical  German  progress.  Their  commencement 
basis.  is  to  a  great  extent  historical.  But  on  an 

- occasion  such  as  this,  it  w'ould  be  tiseless 

to  trace  them  very  far  back.  We  all 
The  Britiih  Quertcrir.  -  know  the  old  rivalry  between  Austria  and 

Prussia,  and  the  distrust  which  the  minor 
T  H  E  FUTURE  OF  GERMANY.*  States  have  entertained  of  the  house  of 

Hohenzollem.  We  saw  Austria  and 
The  immediate  future  of  Germany  is  at  Prussia  on  the  verge  of  war  wdth  each 
this  moment  one  of  the  most  curious  and  other  in  1849  ;  on  the  verge  of  combining 
perplexing  of  political  problems.  There  agdinst  France  in  1859;  and  again,  in  in¬ 
is  a  smothered  rancor  and  hostility  in  cessant  dispute  with  one  another  from 
almost  every  domestic  and  international  that  time  to  their  recent  union  in  thq 
relation  of  the  Confederacy.  From  what-  Danish  war.  But  the  extraordinary  com- 
ever  point  of  view  we  take  up  these  rela-  plication  in  the  present  relation^  of  the 
tions,  w’e  find  some  elements  of  w’arfare.  German  powers  has  a  more  recent  and 
Austria  and  Prussia  together  are  at  vari-  distinct  date,  w  hich  may,  perhaps,  be  re- 
ance  with  the  minor  States  on  account  of  ferred  to  the  singular  imprudence  of  the 
their  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  Germany  Prussian  government  about  two  years 
from  the  Danish  w’ar,  and  of  their  aban-  ago. 

donment  of  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg,  While  Frederic  William  IV.  lived, 
in  whom  the  wishes  of  the  National  party  Prussia  remained  tranquil.  But  on  the 
were  impersonated.  Prussia,  at  the  same  accession  of  William  I.,  the  Court  of  Ber- 
time,  is  still  in  dispute  with  the  other  lin  committed  two  remarkable  blunders, 
members  of  the  Zollverein  on  account  of  w’hich  served  entirely  to  destroy  the  as- 
the  French  treaty,  which  she  concluded  cendency  in  Germany  that  had  been  the 
without  putting  it  to  their  vote.  Austria  main  object  of  their  traditionar)-  rivalry 
is  making  violent  recriminations  against  with  Austria.  The  king  began  to  break 
Prussia  for  her  jugglery  about  the  new’  up  the  Prussian  Constitution,  which  served 
treaty  pending  betw’cen  the  Zollverein  to  alienate  him  from  his  subjects,  and  he 
and  herself ;  and  finally,  Prussia  is  appre-  at  the  same  time  concluded  a  commercial 
bending  a  new  outbreak  on  the  old  con-  treaty  with  France,  in  opposition  to  the 
stitutional  grievance  in  her  own  domin-  interests  of  the  rest  of  the  Zollverein. 
ions.  With  any  other  jwiople  than  the  The  king  thus  invited  simultaneously  one 
Germans,  nothing  less  than  civil  war  quarrel  with  the  Prussian  people,  and  an- 
could  be  apprehended  from  the  conflict  other  with  the  minor  States  of  Germany, 
of  all  these  an|agonistic  elements.  But  We  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  glance 
possibly  their  abnormal  exertions  in  Den-  at  both  of  these  subjects  in  some  detail, 
mark  have  exhausted  their  desire  for  For  the  moment,  we  have  only  to  point 
active  strife.  The  Free  Corps  may,  after  out  the  tendency  of  this  double  w’arfaro 
all,  return  to  their  pipes,  the  declaiming  to  de8tr<w  the  Prussian  influence  in  Ger- 
professors  to  their  dressing-gow’iis  and  many.  King  William,  having  put  him- 
slippers,  and  the  princes  to  their  holy  self  at  loggerheads  at  once  with  his  own 
alliance.  We  have  no  confidence,  in  a  subjects  and  with  the  minor  States  of  the 
word,  in  the  Germans  doing  anything.  Zollverein,  the  opportunity  of  depriving 
Their  internal  wars  will,  in  all  probability,  him  of  the  lead,  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
be  restricted  to  paper  wars  oi  atrabilious  Germany  was  not  let  go  by  Austria, 
and  pedantic  dispatches,  w'hich  Will  leave  The  Emperor  of  Austria,  in  the  autumn 

- —  of  1803,  saw  his  advantage,  and  he  took 

•  Paper* prt»entfdU)PaA%amttd<mtJu  Affair*  of  it,  vith  indecent  haste.  lie  owed  the 

of^'^etarie*  of  Legation  to  the  Foreign  government  a  new  revenge,  in 

Office  on  the  Commerce,  etc.,  of  Different  Countrie*.  Addition  tO  a  mountain  of  old  grudges. 
1864.  He  had  just  before  attempted  insidiously 
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to  defojvt  the  commercial  treaty  between 
France  and  Prussia  by  offering  to  enter 
the  Zollverein,  and  his  overture  had  been 
rejected  in  the  most  discourteous  terms. 
King  William  had  then  outraged  the 
public  feeling  of  Germany  by  his  uncon¬ 
stitutional  conduct  to  the  Prussian  Cham¬ 
bers,  and  he  had  alienated  himself  from 
every  liberal  sympathy.  Accordingly,  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  summoned  the 
minor  sovereigns  to  discuss  with  him  at 
Frankfort  a  project  of  Federal  Reform, 
which  captivated  the  imagination  of  the 
Liberals,  by  appealing  to  the  principles  of 
parliamentary  supremacy  that  were  set 
up  in  1848,  and  insured  the  ostracism  of 
the  King  of  PrilSsia,  by  carefully  identi¬ 
fying  them  with  those  which  he  had  just 
trampled  under  foot  at  Berlin.  Tlie  re¬ 
sult  was  an  obvious  one.  All  the  minor 
sovereigns,  anxious  for  popularity,  con¬ 
curred  in  the  Austrian  proposal ;  but  the 
Prussian  monarch  had  no  choice  but  to 
gather  up  tlie  relics  of  his  power,  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  attend,  and  by  so  insuring  the 
resultlessness  of  the  projected  measure. 
For  this,  however,  the  emperor  c.ared 
nothing.  lie  had  b«en  wholly  indifferent 
to  reform  ;  and  he  could  gain  ascendency 
in  Germany  quite  as  well  by  proposing 
liberal  measures  as  by  carrying  then*  out. 
The  sovereigns  accordingly  met  at  Frank¬ 
fort  ;  and  the  proposals  brought  forward 
were  precisely  those  that  afforded  the 
most  cutting  practical  criticism  on  the 
King  of  Prussia.  Of  the  flagrant  insin¬ 
cerity  of  all  parties  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  a  word.  The  proposals  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Austria  were  simply  inconsistent 
with  his  own  crown.  To  govern  a  con¬ 
federacy  of  sovereigns  by  a  federal  demo¬ 
cratic  jiarliament  M’as  nearly  equivalent  to 
abolishing  the  sovereigns  themselves.  At 
this  juncture.  King  William  was  the  only 
man  who  was  actuated  by  even  an  aji- 
proach  to  common  honesty ;  but  the  reli¬ 
ance  of  the  Austrian  Cabinet  on  his  stub¬ 
bornness  was  complete,  and  they  insisted 
with  the  more  clamor  on  the.  measure 
which  they  knew  that  his  ojiposition  must 
defeat. 

The  Frankfort  theatricals,  however,  co¬ 
incided  with  the  development  of  a  com¬ 
bination  that  was  really  earnest,  and, 
therefore,  more  powerful  than  all.  This 
was  the  National  Verein.  This  formi¬ 
dable  body  held  its  meetings  in  Dresden 
and  other  capitals,  urging  German  popu¬ 
lar  union,  and  a  union  for  the  sake  of 


f)ractical  measures.  As  it  was  to  gain  the 
e.ad  in  Germany,  and  to  wrest  it  from 
the  crippled  hands  of  King  William,  that 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  took  his  present 
course,  so  it  was  also  to  obtain  the  ascend¬ 
ant  over  the  National  Verein.  Having 
once  truckled  to  them,  it  was  impossible  to 
oppose  them ;  and  they  became  the  more 
powerful,  by  developing  an  informal  army 
in  the  Free  Corps  who  were  ready  for 
any  service. 

One  great  object  of  the  National  Verein 
was  to  obtain  the  Danish  duchies  and 
the  sea-coast ;  and  the  force  of  public 
feeling  in  Germany  soon  buried  the  efligy 
of  reform,  and  carried  the  German  princes 
along  with  it  in  the  violence  of  its  cur¬ 
rent.  The  Danish  question  itself  has  been 
discussed  in  another  article.  Here,  there¬ 
fore,  we  need  only  observe  that  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  Germans,  and  the  recklessness 
of  the  late  King  of  Denmark,  combined 
simultaneously  to  provoke  the  storm  that 
burst  upon  that  part  of  Europe  in  Janu¬ 
ary  last.  M.  Hall,  the  late  king’s  minis¬ 
ter,  introduced  into  the  parliament  at  Co¬ 
penhagen  the  bill  for  a  common  constitu¬ 
tion  between  Denmark  and  Slesvic,  which 
had  undoubtedly  been  provided  against 
by  the  convention  of  1851  ;  and  King 
Christian  took  the  crown  at  the  very 
moment  at  which  that  bill,  having  just 
passed  the  two  houses,  was  awaiting  the 
royal  sanction.  For  this  reason,  we  have 
always  considered  that  the  present  King 
of  Denmark  was  placed  in  a  deplorable 
predicament  by  the  rashness  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor. 

From  this  circumstance,  the  National 
Verein  gained  a  further  pretext  for  an 
sttack  upon  Denmark.  Their  first  achieve¬ 
ment  was  to  obtain  Jrom  the  Diet  a  decla¬ 
ration  of  Federal  execution  as  against 
Holstein,  a  duchy  of  the  Confederation. 
In  this  matter,  which  followed  the  comedy 
of  the  sovereigns  at  Frankfort  by  only  a 
few  months,  the  minor  powers  at  once 
identified  themselves  with  the  National 
Verein.  The  first  result  was  that  Austria, 
who  had  given  up  so  much  in  character 
and  consistency  for  the  lead  in  Germany, 
found  that  she  had  lost  grasp  of  the 
phantom  in  a  moment.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  creation  of  the  Bund 'in 
1815,  the  minor  powers  found  themselves 
in  the  ascendant  at  Frankfort.  From  th.at 
moment  the  fapprochement  of  Austria 
and  Prussia  began.  The  latter  power 
wanted  to  regain  her  influence  over  her 
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own  subjects  without  at  the  same  time 
making  the  constitutional  concessions  they 
required ;  and  the  former  was  resolved 
not  to  be  Iwaten  out  of  the  ascendant  in 
the  old  Diet  by  the  emboldening  action  of 
the  National  Verein  on  the  small  States. 
Austria  and  Prussia,  therefore,  in  January 
last,  allied  themselves  both  against  Den¬ 
mark  and  the  minor  powers  of  (.rermany, 
setting  the  Federal  hotly  at  defiance,  and 
invading  Slesvic  w'ith  their  own  forces, 
while  they  forbade  the  Federal  troops  al¬ 
ready  in  Holstein  to  pass  the  Eyder. 

This  attitude  established  the  alienation 
of  the  two  great  powers  of  Germany  from 
the  small  ones.  Austria  and  Prussia  made 
a  decisive  stand  against  the  minor  States, 
while  they  nominally  adopted  the  cause 
of  the  German  people  against  Denmark  ; 
but  the  course  they  took  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  served  their  ends.  The  Prussian 
court  were  no*  bad  judges  of  the  fickle 
temper  of  the  North -German  public. 
They  foresaw  that  the  people  w’ould  bar¬ 
ter  their  own  political  rights  for  fresh 
territory  and  a  sea-coast.  To  adopt  the 
crusade  against  Denmark  was,  therefore, 
to  bury  the  constitutional  question.  Thus 
far  the  policy  of  the  Prussian  government 
was  plain  enough. 

The  humiliation  which  now  befel  Aus¬ 
tria  in  her  German  policy  w’as,  however, 
very  remarkable.  Only  six  motiths  after 
she  had  attempted  to  isolate  Prussia  in 
the  Confederation,  she  became  her  humble 
servant.  The  truth  was,  that  Prussia, 
with  an  adroitness  almost  equal  to  her 
callous  indifference  between  right  and 
wrong,  h.ad  contrive<l  to  identify  herself 
with  (Tcrman  feeling  on  the  question  of 
the  duchies.  Austria,  therefore,  fouiwl 
that  she  must  either  ^ct  with  Prussia,  or 
yield  to  her  the  lea«l  of  the  whole  National 
party.  She  soon  chose  the  former  alter¬ 
native.  But  now  that  the  w.ar  is  ended, 
she  has  been  repaid  as  she  had  deserved. 
Prussia  has  made  use  of  her  for  her  own 
ends.  The  fate  of  the  duchies,  and  the 
eventual  profit  of  the  campaign,  rest  w’ith 
Prussia ;  while  Austria  has  now  estranged 
herself  not  less  from  the  National  party, 
whom  she  w'ould  otherwise  be  now  in  a 
position  to  lead. 

This  rapid  sketch  of  the  shifting  phases 
of  German  policy  and  German  intrigue 
brings  us  to  the  state  of  affairs  that  we 
now  witness.  There  is  at  this  moment 
throughout  the  Confederation  a  profound 
distrust  of  both  the  great  powers,  but  es- 
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pecially  of  Prussia.  The  kingdoms  of  Sax¬ 
ony  and  Hanover,  and  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  are  trembling  in 
fear  of  annexation  to  their  great  neighbor ; 
for  the  two  latter  intervene  between  Prus¬ 
sia  and  the  Danish  duchies,  and  if  they 
were  united,  Prussia  would  then  have  a 
connected  empire.  Wo  do  not  say  that 
the  danger  is,  in  our  opinion,  so  imminent 
as  the  threatened  States  naturally  hold  it 
to  be.  Jbit  the  Bavarian  government  has 
already  endeavored  to  combine  the  small 
powers,  under  its  own  lead,  in  a  subordi¬ 
nate  league.  Of  course,  if  any  such  stej* 
were  to  be  taken  by  Prussi.a,  the  signal  for 
a  civil  w’ar  in  Germany  would  be  given  at 
once.  We  incline  to  ’!)elieve,  however, 
that  the  flame  wall  not  burst  out;  but  it  is 
certain  that,  so  far  as  the  Feder.al  influ¬ 
ence  of  Austria  and  Prussia  in  the  Confed¬ 
eration  is  concerned,  bo»h  parties  have 
checkmated  each  other.  That  influence  is 
annihilated.  The  Danish  question  has  also 
come  to  a  dead  lock ;  and  the  Germans  are 
once  more  left  to  the  consideration  of  do¬ 
mestic  questions. 

There  are,  then,  at  the  present  moment, 
three  main  internal  controversies  to  be 
settled,  and  at  each  of  these  we  shall  glance 
in  simcession.  We  allude  to  the  reform  of 
the  t'onfederation ;  to  the  recurrence  of 
the  constitutional  struggle  in  Prussia  ;  and 
to  the  negotiations  in  regard  to  the  Zoll- 
verein.  Nothing  now'  remains  to  ward  off 
their  introduction  again  upon  the  political 
stage  of  Germany. 

It  would  seem  that  whatever  is  ndV’  to 
be  done  on  the  subject  of  Federal  reform 
must  spring  from  the  minor  powers ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  they  will  address  them¬ 
selves  chiefly  to  measures  for  their  own 
protection  and  security. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  constitution  of  Germany  is  extreme¬ 
ly  defective,  both  as  an  external  organiza¬ 
tion  and  as  a  means  of  working  out  that 
approximate  conformity  of  internal  gov¬ 
ernment  which  is  one  condition  of  the 
progress. of  the  nation.  To  a  great  extent, 
no  doubt,  this  is  the  result  of  the  political 
divisions  of  the  country.  The  German 
Confederation  consists  of  thirty  six  inde¬ 
pendent  States ;  and  they  together  make 
a  populatiop  of  45,000,000 — or  in  an  aver¬ 
age  ratio  of  1,333,000  inhabitants  to  each 
State.  But,  in  fact,  their  respective  pop¬ 
ulations  vary,  from  Prussia,  with  14,138,- 
000,  to  the  little  State  of  Liechtenstein, 
with  no  more  than  7100.  It  is  easy  to 
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understand,  therefore,  the  danger  wl)ich 
the  smaller  kingdoms  run  of  being  sent  to 
the  wall  by  a  combination  of  the  two  great 
States,  liut  that  they  have  a  right  to  a 
sejtarato  voice  is  not  less  clear.  The  forty- 
live  millions  of  Germans  are  thus  divided : 
Prussia,  as  we  have  said,  contains  more 
than  14,000,000.  Austria  has  12,800,000. 
Besides  these,  there  are  only  five  States 
whose  population  exceeds  a  million.  Ba¬ 
varia,  the  chief  of  them,  has  4,081,000,  or 
about  the  population  of  Belgium  ;  Saxony 
has  2,225,000;  Hanover,  1,888,000;  Wir- 
temberg  has  1,720,000;  and  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden,  1,309,000.  Of  the  rest 
of  the  minor  States,  the  most  considerable 
is  the  Grand  Duoliy  of  Hesse,  with  866,- 
000 ;  and  there  are  ns  many  as  thirteen 
States  with  a  population  of  less  than  100,- 
000  each.  But  if  we  combine  all  the  small 
States,  we  find  that  they  form  as  much  as 
two Jfft/is  of  the  whole  of  Germany  ;  that 
is  to  say,  more  than  18,000,000,  as  against 
the  27,000,000  of  Austria  and  Prussia 
combined.  • 

There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  they 
are  entitled  to  at  least  an  ecpial  voice  in 
Germany  with  either  Prussia  or  Austria 
alone.  But  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  commencement  of  the  Danish  war,  in 
which  they  were  supjiorted  by  the  tempo¬ 
rary  enthusiasm  of  the  National  Verein, 
they  have  never  been  able  to  make  their 
voices  prevail  in  Federal  matters  over 
either  great  power,  much  less  over  both 
in  combination.  When  Atistriaand  Prus¬ 
sia  have  combined,  the  voice  of  the  minor 
States  has  been  drowned.  When  they 
have  differed,  some  of  the  minor  States 
have  been  attached  to  the  side  of  each 

{lower ;  and  thus  these  minor  States  either 
jave  failed  to  combine,  or  have  failed  to  do 
so  with  success. 

In  these  circumstances,  Bavaria  has  pro¬ 
posed,  as  we  have  said,  to  combine  the 
18,000,000  of  the  population  of  the  small 
jiowers  into  an  inferior  or  interior  league, 
so  as  to  make  them  collectively  a  third 
power  in  Germany,  equal  to  either  of  the 
other  two  singly.  This  proposal,  if  it  be 
only  practicable,  is  the  more  important 
and  the  more  just,  because  the  two  great 
powers  have  been  able  to  intimidate  them 
by  the  display  of  a  strength  which  ought 
not  to  be  imported  into  any  question  of 
Federal  affairs.  Prussia  has  more  than 
4,000,000  subjects,  besides  those  within 
the  limits  of  the  German  Confederacy; 
and  Austria  has  fully  24,000,000 — her  total 


population,  even  since  the  cession  of  Lom¬ 
bardy,  being  37,000,000. 

It  is  quite  true,  indeed,  that  during  the 
Russian  war,  in  1854,  the  Federal  Diet 
passed  a  decree  incorporating  into  the 
German  Confederation  all  the  extra  Ger¬ 
man  possessions  of  Austria  and  l^russia ; 
and  to  this  decree,  M.  de  Beust  appealed 
in  1859,  when  he  called  upon  all  Germapy 
to  join  in  the  Italian  war.  He  argued 
that,  in  virtue  of  that  decree,  the  French 
invasion  of  Austrian  Lombardy  was  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  Federal  territory.  I’oor  M.  de 
Beust  would  now  gladly  recall  his  words. 
Ho  was  then  the  champion  of  German 
unity  ;  he  is  now  the  advocate  of  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  minor  States.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  alarm,  in  other  words,  is  now 
transferred  from  France  to  I’russia.  But 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that 
the  Federal  decree  of  1854  was  illegal. 
The  German  Confederation  had  been  a 
creation  of  Europe,  and  its  extent  had 
been  delimited  by  an  ecumenical  compact 
(to  borrow  ecclesiastical  language)  be¬ 
tween  the  princes  of  the  territory  which 
h.ad  constituted  the  extinct  German  empire, 
and  the  eight  powers  in  Congress  at 
Vienna. . 

The  great  difficulty  of  such  a  Federal 
reform  as  Bavaria  desires  for  the  jirotec- 
tion  of  the  minor  States  is  that  of  com¬ 
bining  with  it  an  effective  organization  in 
time  of  external  war.  The  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  must  be  prompt  and  simple  in 
order  to  be  efficient.  If  the  minor  powers 
would  be  content  to  lodge  their  authority 
in  one  of  the  four  kings  by  turn,  perhaps 
the  Federal  government  would  be  less 
comjtlex  than  it  is  now.  But  we  greatly 
fear  that  these  propositions  are  chimerical. 
Any  attempt  to  resist  Austria  and  Prussia 
by  means  of  a  constitutional  change  would 
probably  be  defeated  by  their  combination 
against  it. 

A  reform  in  the  German  Confederation 
may,  however,  be  initiated  with  advantage 
for  other  objects  than  that  of  giving  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  minor  States.  It  may  be 
directed  either  towards  rendering  the 
Federal  executive  more  efficient  in  war,  or 
towards  the  progress  of  liberalism  in  the 
interests  of  peace.  We  may  glance  at 
these  two  objects  of  a  Federal  reform  as 
being  more  likely  to  be  realized  than  the 
proposals  of  Bavaria. 

The  German  Confederation  has  never 
yet  experienced  the  shock  of  any  other 
war  than  that  which  has  just  been  con- 
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eluded  with  Denmark,  Its  military  and  i  a  popular  representation,  even  if  it  w’ere 
executive  organization  has  never,  there-  |  not  to  be  wholly  composed  of  the  popular 
fore,  been  put  to  the  test  of  a  ^reat  ;  element.  But  Metternich  prevailed  ;  and 
emergency,  although  it  has  now  subsisted  ;  it  must  be  admitted  that,  however  repres- 
for' nearly  half  a  century.  But  there  is  a  1  sive  his  system  may  have  been,  the  pro- 
general  disbelief  in  its  efficiency.  War  |  posals  of  Stein,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
between  Germany  and  France  would  be  German  liberals,  pre-supposed  a  change 
war  at  its  very  gates.  There  would  be  j  in  the  internal  government  of  each  German 
three  distinct  German  armies  called  into  j  State  which  it  was  impossible  to  wring 
the  field,  with  three  distinct  commanders,  j  out  of  the  sovereigns, 
each  irresponsible  to  the  others.  There  j  If  these  separate  governments  had  been 
would  be  a  Federal  army,  a  Prussian  ar-  then  constitutional — if,  in  other  words, 
my,  and  an  Austrian  army.  The  Diet,  !  they  had  consisted  of  kings,  nobles,  and 
too,  would  probablj'  be  paralyzed  by  the  1  commons — the  same  mixed  system  might 
conflicting  views,  interests,  or  ambition  |  have  been  reflected  into  the  Federal  diet, 
of  its  members,  and  by  the  interminable  :  There  might  then  have  been  a  Federal 
routine — such  as  the  reference  of  every  popular  legislature  as  well  as  a  Federal  ex- 
question  that  may  be  raised  to  committees  |  ecutive.  But  when  the  sovereigns  refused 
and  sub-committees — which  marked  its  to  adopt  constitutional  principles  in  their 
military  deliberations  in  the  crisis  of  the  own  States,  to  have  established  a  German 
Italian  war  quite  as  much  as  in  the  tardy  parliament  W'ould  have  been  equivalent 
discussion  of  domestic  measures.  It  is  to  depriving  them  of  their  separate  sov- 
of  little  use  for  the  Germans  to  spend  ereignty,  and  to  degrading  them  into 
their  money  by  millions  on  fortifications  mere  registrars  of  the  decrees  of  a  su- 
nnd  artillery,  if,  when  the  emergency  preme  national  assembly.  This  jilan, 
arises,  they  are  so  disunited  as  to  be  in  originally  suggested  by  Stein  in  1815, 
danger  of  being  shattered  at  the  first  was  carried  out  with  even  greater  corn- 
touch  of  the  perfect  military  organization  '  prehension  in  the  memorable  Frankfort 
of  the  French  empire.  The  Federal  ex- 1  parliament  of  1848.  The  sovereigns  com- 
ecutive,  in  time  or  during  menace  of  war,  1  bined  to  crush  that  parliament  from  an 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  much  more  sim- 1  instinct  of  self-preservation,  for  it  practi- 
ple,  in  order  to  be  effective.  Perhaps  the  '  cally  amounted  to  a  declaration  of  a  Ger- 
most  obvious  suggestion  is,  that  it  should  |  man  republic.  But  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  three  person-  |  tria,  as  we  have  already  said,  professed  a 
ages  —  a  representative  of  Prussia,  of  |  year  ago  to  revise  the  principle  of  popu- 
Austria,  ana  of  the  minor  States — the  lar  representation  in  the  Federal  body, 
decision  of  two  out  of  the  three  to  be  in  a  moderated  form ;  and  however  sus- 
binding.  To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  the  '  picious  we  may  be  of  his  own  sincerity. 
Bavarian  proposition  might  possibly  be  it  is  worth  inquiry  how  far  such  a  measure 
accepted.  j  would  be  practicable. 

But  the  reform  which  arrests  more  at-  j  There  are  now  facilities  for  such  a  change 
tention  among  the  Germans  relates  to  the  ;  as  did  not  exist  in  the  days  of  Stein.  Con¬ 
ordinary  structure  of  the  Federal  body  j  stitutional  government  more  or  less  devel- 
in  time  of  peace.  The  question  is,  in  a  |  oped  generally  prevails  in  Germany.  The 
word,  whether,  since  it  must  bear  a  rep-  j  lieichsrath  at  Vienna  is  a  conspicuous  ex- 
rcsentative  character  in  some  shape,  the  j  ample.  Most  of  the  small  States  have 
representation  is  to  be  diplomatic  or  pop- :  their  representative  bodies  also.  But  the 
ular.  This  alternative  was  vehemently  j  great  difficulty  concerns  Prussia.  Shelias 
disputed  on  the  formation  of  the  Confed- 1  a  Constitution  only  in  name,  and  now  that 
eracy  in  1815.  At  that  time  Stein  and  j  her  people,  with  a  fickleness  that  would 
Metternich  were  the  leading  exponents  of  j  have  seemed  incredible,  have  allowed  the 
opposite  views.  The  latter,  who  took  the  ]  king  and  M.  Bismark-to  trample  their 
despotic  or  court  side  of  the  question,  j  rights  under  foot  in  their  vanity  for  an  in- 
urged  that  the  Federal  government  should  !  glorious  conquest,  it  is  hard  to  say  when 
consist  simply  of -the  representatives  of  ^  the  struggle  for  constitutional  government 
the  governments  of  the  component  States,  j  Avill  be  revived  among  them.  Until  the 
that  b  to  say,  that  it  should  be  a  tribunal  king  assents  to  the  action  of  the  Constitu- 
of  ambassadors.  Stein,  on  the  contrary,  tion  it  is  certain  he  will  not  submit  to  a 
insisted  that  it  should  at  least  comprehend  Federal  reform  based  upon  principles 
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which  he  repudiates  in  his  own  dominions. 
It  is  possible  that  the  question  of  a  Federal 
popular  representation  may  be  revived  in 
Germany  before  Constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  shall  prevail  in  Prussia,  and  the  one 
calise  may  lend  assistance  to  the  other; 
but  the  submission  of  King  William  at 
Herlin  must  precede  his  submission  at 
Frankfort. 

So  long,  however,  as  the  DanisJ^  ques¬ 
tion  still  impends  upon  Germany,  we  are 
led  to  think  that  Constitutional  Reform 
will  probably  berone  of  the  last  measures 
to  be  dealt  with.  With  an  armistice  ex¬ 
tending  until  December,  and  difficulties  of 
all  kitids,  both  as  to  territory  and  succes¬ 
sion,  and  springing  at  once  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  States  and  from  the  three  other  great 
powers,  few  can  expect  the  Danish  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  settled  in  1864 ;  and  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  the  next  spring  may  develop  com¬ 
plications  of  a  magnitude  that  will  still 
further  postpone  the  principles  of  free  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  Confederation. 

But  there  are  reforming  measures  of 
another  kind  for  which  there  is  apparently 
no  abatement  of  /.eal.  We  turn  more 
cheerfully  to  the  efforts  which  Germany 
has  it  in  its  power  to  make  for  an  assimi¬ 
lation  of  those  differential  laws  and  usages 
which  have  been  the  chief  obstacles  to  the 
social  and  national  union  of  the  people. 
The  Zollverein,  to  which  we  shall  presently 
allude,  is  a  leading  instance  of  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  this  resjiect.  Pre¬ 
viously  to  1830  every  German  State,  large 
or  small,  had  its  separate  custom-houses, 
and  more  often  distinct  tariffs  into  the  bar¬ 
gain.  Those  who  recollect  the  old  posting 
days  thirty  years  ago,  before  there  were 
German  railways,  remember  how  their 
baggage  w’as  often  hauled  out  and  exam¬ 
ined  by  the  road-side  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  as  they  jogged  on  at  six  English  miles 
an  hour  from  the  frontier’  of  one  petty 
State  to  another.  What  was  an  intolera¬ 
ble  annoyance  to  travellers  was  at  the  same 
time  a  fatal  impediment  to  the  internal 
commerce  of  Germany.  The  Zollverein 
was  an  association  of  States,  with  Prussia 
at  their  head,  to  .abolish  the  custom-houses 
on  their  common  frontiers,  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  common  system  of  custom-houses  on 
their  extern.al  frontiers ;  that  is,  on  the  ex¬ 
ternal  frontiers  of  the  Zollverein  itself. 
By  degrees  it  has  extended  itself  until  it 
has  for  some  time  absorbed  all  Germany, 
with  the  exception  of  Austria.  It  is  to 
this  that  the  growing  prosperity  of  Ger¬ 


many  for  the  last  thirty  years  is  mainly  to 
be  referred. 

But  the  merits  of  the  Zollverein  must 
be  fully  stated  without  being  overstated. 
It  is  common  to  imagine  that  this  Cus¬ 
toms’  League  has  been  a  free-trading  con¬ 
vention,  or  at  least  a  convention  approxi¬ 
mating  upon  the  principles  of  free  trade. 
It  is  only  in  the  most  limited  sense  that 
so  much  can  be  said  of  it.  The  duties 
levied  by  the  Zollverein  itself  are  emi¬ 
nently  protective.  Indeed,  they  are,  we 
believe,  higher  th.an  the  duties  of  Prussia 
were  before  its  institution.  What  the 
Zollverein  did  was  to  make  a  common 
country,  so  far  as  tariffs  and  custom  dues 
are  concerned,  of  the  several  Gennan  States 
which  successively  joined  this  League. 
Indeed,  in  order  to  secure  an  immediate 
average  of  common  receipts  equal  to  the 
aggregate  receipts  of  each  State  before  the 
formation  of  the  Zollverein,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  raise  the  duties  on  the  exter¬ 
nal  frontiers  of  the  Zollverein.  Thus,  it 
would  cost  more  to  import  goods  into 
Prussia  direct,  through  Memel  or  Dant- 
zic,  under  the  system  of  the  Zollverein, 
than  it  would  have  cost  before.  But  the 
cost  of  importing  goods  from  England  into 
Saxony  or  Bavaria  might  have  been  no 
greaterunder  the  Zollverein  than  before  it, 
or  it  might  have  been  less ;  for  in  such  a 
case  there  was  but  one  toll  to  be  paid  in¬ 
stead  of  two  or  three.  This  raising  of  the 
duties  on  the  external  frontiers  of  the  Zoll- 
vereinish  States  was  probably  a  revenue 
necessity. 

The  Zollverein  did  not,  therefore,  proper¬ 
ly  speaking,  represent  a  free-trade  move¬ 
ment.  It  did  so  even  less  than  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  duties  between  England  and  In¬ 
land  tow.ards  the  close  of  last  century. 
The  conditions  of  produce  iu  England  and 
Ireland  were  to  a  certain  extent  different, 
but  in  the  North  German  States  they  were 
for  the  most  part  identical.  There  was 
very  little  apprehension  for  Prussian  trade 
injuriously  competing  with  Saxon  or  ILan- 
overian  trade,  or  vice  versd.  But  when¬ 
ever  German  produce  was  threatened  with 
competition  with  British,  h’rench,  Belgian, 
or  Dutch,  the  authors  of  the  Zollverein 
were  ready  to  protect'  it  by  the  most  re¬ 
strictive  enactments. 

Now',  how'ever,  the  opinion  of  Prussia 
has  undergone  an  entire  change.  What 
we  began  to  do  for  free  trade  in  its  true 
acceptation  in  1842,  in  1846,  and  in  tlife 
enactments  of  subsequent  years,  has  been 
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frr.‘i<3nally  accepted  as  sound  policy  by  con¬ 
tinental  nations.  They  were  quite  con¬ 
tent  that  we  should  be  the  practical  as 
well  as  the  theoretical  pioneers  of  the  new 
policy ;  and  now  that  we  have  become 
rich  instead  of  b<;ing  poor  by  its  adoption, 
they  are  naturally  ready  to  fellow  our  ex¬ 
ample.  The  Emperor  of  the  French,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  few  members  of  his  Cab¬ 
inet  who  understood  political  economy,  led 
the  way  of  imitation.  Belgium,  under  the 
sound  financial  policy  of  M.  Frere  Urban, 
her  invaluable  Minister  of  Finance,  took 
the  same  course  about  the  s.ame  time, 
though  in  a  less  conspicuous  manner.  And 
the  Prussian  government  has  since  nego¬ 
tiated  a  free  trading  treaty  with  France, 
which  is  still  the  subject  of  the  most  lively 
political  controversy  in  Germany. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  with  much  of  the 
arasitical  following  of  Napoleon  III.  that 
as  distinguished  his  conduct  to  the  Cham¬ 
bers  of  Berlin,  resolved  on  a  coup  d'etat 
with  the  Zollverein.  The  political  econo¬ 
mists  and  practical  men  of  commerce 
around  his  cabinet  supported  the  proposal 
of  France  for  a  commercial  treaty  similar 
to  that  which  France  had  already  made 
with  England.  But  there  was  the  impor- 1 
tant  difference  that,  while  England  was ! 
independent,  Prussia  had  merged  her  free-  i 
dom  of  action  in  the  compact  of  the  Zoll- 1 
verein,  and  could  conclude  a  commercial 
treaty  only  on  the  condition  of  its  subse¬ 
quent  adoption  by  the  Zollvereiu.  Prussia 
trusted  to  her  luck,  much  as  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  trusted  to  bis  ability  to  force 
the  obnoxious  English  treaty  in  1801 
down  the  throat  of  his  hostile  Chambers. 
But  while  Napoleon  succeeded.  King  Wil¬ 
liam  woefully  failed.  A  storm  of  opposi¬ 
tion  followed  in  the  more  protectionist 
States  of  the  Zollverein.  Bavaria,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  resolved  rather  to  break  up  the 
Customs  League  than  fall  in  w’ith  the 
French  treaty.  It  is  in  very  much  this 
state  that  the  question  still  remains. 

But  the  Zollverein  itself  has  not  much 
longer  to  run.  It  expires  at  the  end  of 
1S65  ;  and  the  question  already  arises.  On 
what  terms  is  it  to  be  renewed  ?  The 
policy  of  Austria  intervenes  at  this  point, 
and  fonns  an  essential  element  in  an  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question.  The  Austrian  tariffs 
were  long  even  higher  than  those  of  the 
Zollverein ;  but  they  might  probably,  at 
least  in  recent  years,  have  been  assimilated 
(b  them,  if  there  had  not  been  a  difficulty 
in  regard  to  the  foreign  possessions  of  the 


I  House  of  Ilapsburg.  It  would  only  have 
been  possible  to  have  admitted  German 
Austria  into  the  Zollverein.  As  things 
stand,  the  Austri.an  empire  is  a  Zollverein 
in  itself;  that  is  to  say,  a  common  customs 
system  comprehends  the  whole  territory, 
from  the  frontiers  of  Bavaria  and  Switzer¬ 
land  to  those  of  Turkey  and  Kussia.  To 
have  abolished  the  line  of  custom-duties  on 
its  Bohemi.an  frontier,  and  to  have  estab¬ 
lished  one  in  its  place  between  Hungary 
and  German  Austria,  w'ould  have  been 
tantamount  to  a  dissolution  of  the  empire. 

How’ever,  in  July,  1802,  the  Austrian 
government  went  so  far  as  to  propose  to 
Prussia  to  join  the  Zollverein.  Prussia  re¬ 
jected  the  proposal,  and  did  so  in  a  highly 
discourteous  manner.  But  jterhaps  she 
was  not  without  a  reason.  The  French 
and  Prussian  treaty,  if  not  concluded,  was 
then  at  least  in  negotiation  ;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  it  was  in  order  to  defeat 
this  free-trading  measure,  as  applied,  at 
least,  to  the  rest  of  Germany,  that  Austria 
made  the  offer.  Probably  the  object  of 
the  latter  power  was  to  avail  herself  of  the 
Zollvereinish  disruption  which  she  antici- 
I  pated  from  the  treaty,  and  to  secure  the 
participation  of  Southern  Germany  in  a 
new  league  on  the  expiry  of  the  Zollverein. 

At  this  moment,  therefore,  it  seems  like¬ 
ly  that  one  of  two  courses  will  be  taken. 
Either  Prussia  will  overcome  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Southwestern  members  of  the 
Zollverein  and  carry  her  French  treaty 
as  the  basis  of  a  renewal  of  that  league  a 
year  hence ;  or  the  Zollverein  will  be  bro¬ 
ken  up,  and  the  more  liberal  members  in 
the  North  will  still  adhere  to  Prussia, 
while  the  rest  w'ill  form  a  Southern  Zoll¬ 
verein  jointly  with  Austria.  We  can  see 
no  third  course.  That  Austria  should  fall 
in  with  the  French  treaty  would  be  im¬ 
possible  ;  for  that  would  involve  a  lower¬ 
ing  by  fifty  per*  cent,  of  her  already  reduced 
tariffs.  But  should  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg, 
Baden,  Nassau,  and  a  few  smaller  States, 
finally  refuse  to  accept  the  free-trading 
policy  of  Prussia  and  France,  Austria 
w’ould  probably  be  ready  to  join  them  on 
the  basis  of  the  present  Zollverein  tariff. 
Such  a  result,  however,  we  scarcely  an¬ 
ticipate. 

We  cannot  pass  from  this  part  of  the 
subject  without  noticing  the  bulky  Blue 
Book  of  reports  to  the  F oreign  Office  from 
the  various  Secretaries  of  Legation  (for¬ 
merly  called  Attaches)  at  the  different 
courts,  on  the  commercial  affairs  of  the 
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States  to  which  tliey  are  accredited.  We 
presume  that  this  is  to  he  rep^arded  as  a 
forlorn  attempt  on  the  part  of  Lord  Rus¬ 
sell  and  Mr.  Layard  to  popularize  the  diplo¬ 
matic  service,  and  to  lead  the  public  to 
think  that  these  young  gentlemen  are,  after 
all,  possessed  of  inquiring  minds  and  laud¬ 
able  application.  Unfortunately,  however, 
their  reports  are  written  as  if  the  authors 
thought  they  were  writing  little  essays  for 
“  The  Rambler.”  There  is  nothing  prac¬ 
tical  in  their  remarks,  nothing  reliable  in 
their  statistics.  Mr.  Julian  Fane,  at  Vi¬ 
enna,  for  instance,  instructs  Lord  Russell 
on  the  commercial  progress  of  Austria  by 
the  bare  comparison  of  two  successive 
years.  He  does  not  appear  to  be  aware 
that,  while  statistics  extending  over  a  long 
period  are  invaluable,  conclusions  as  to 
commercial  progress  derived  from  a  com¬ 
parison  of  two  successive  years  are  em- 
iiK-ntly  false  and  delusive,  and  may  be 
ina<le  to  prove  anything. 

The  Zollverein,  however,  is  far  from  be¬ 
ing  the  only  kind  of  material  or  social 
union  which  German  progress  has  now  at 
heart.  A  common  constitution,  or  a  com¬ 
mon  form  of  government,  while  sovereigns 
cling  to  their  sovereignty,  is  of  course  im¬ 
possible.  Rut  if  more  important  amalga¬ 
mations  take  place,  there  will  be  merely  an 
artificial  distinction  that  will  remain.  A 
common  civil  and  criminal  code  is  one  of 
these  great  objects ;  although  w'ith  native 
laws  in  one  State,  and  with  the  imported 
Code  Napoleon  in  another,  this  would  l>e 
a  great  Labor.  In  point  of  weights  and 
measures,  there  has  been  a  certain  attempt 
at  approximation  ;  and  in  money  the  same 
policy  has  been  attempted,  although  at 
present  with  a  very  imperfect  result.  Re¬ 
forms  of  this  sort  provoke  no  political  op¬ 
position  ;  and  wo  entertain  more  hope  of 
the  improvement  and  reunion  of  Germany 
from  their  consistent  and  diligent  pursuit, 
than  from  ])roJected  changes  of  Federal 
organization  which  are  more  often  render¬ 
ed  abortive  by  the  force  of  the  hostile  in¬ 
terests  that  assail  them. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  first  in  type  two 
important  changes  have  become  more  or 
less  apparent  in  the  situation  of  Germany. 

«  The  one  relates  to  the  French  Commercial 
Treaty  and  the  Zollverein,  the  other  to  the 
negotiations  touching  the  Danish  question. 
Ry  the  former  of  these,  Prussia  appears 
likely  to  achieve  a  success  that  was  hardly 
to  have  been  predicted  of  the  arrogant 
manner  in  which  she  set  the  minor  powers 
VOL.  LXIII.— SO.  4 


I  at  definnee  in  concluding  her  treaty  with 
I  France;  atrd  by  the  latter  she  is  jdaced  in 
I  some  danger  of  a  more  than  counterbal- 
I  ancing  humiliation.  To  revert,  in  the  first 
I  instance,  to  the  Zollverein,  the  expecLa- 
tions  we  have  already  expressed  as  to  the 
I  probable  settlement  of  the  difficulty  are 
I  now  on  the  verge  of  being  borne  out.  W’e 
I  understand  that  the  States  of  Wirtemberg, 

I  Raden,  and  N.a8sau  have  just  given  in  their 
I  definitive  adhesion  to  a  renewal  of  the 
j  compact  of  the  Zollverein  on  the  basis  of  the 
!  Franco- Prussian  treaty.  This  important 
!  concession  leaves  Ravaria  as  the  only  out- 
I  standing  State,  a  circumstance  which  is 
:  almost  necessarily  conclusive  on  the  whole  ‘ 
:  question.  It  would  be  impossible  for  Ra- 
j  varia  to  stand  alone;  and  it  would  be 
I  equally  impracticable  for  Austria  to  found 
a  Southern  commercial  league  with  only 
!  a  single  ally.  We  take  it  for  granted, 
j  therefore,  that  the  adhesion  of  Ravaria  to 
the  new  liberal  tariff  is  inevitable,  and 
that  it  will  be  formally  tbade  as  soon  as 
sufficient  time  shall  have  elapsed  to  admit 
of  a  decent  surrender  of  her  recent  and 
resolute  opposition.  We  may  then  look 
forward  to  a  settlement  of  the  great  com¬ 
mercial  question  that  has  been  agitating 
Germany  for  the  last  two  years  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  free  trade.  At  this  probable  re¬ 
sult  wo  greatly  rejoice,  however  im)>ru- 
dent  and  arrogant  we  may  regard  the 
conduct  of  the  IVussian  government  to¬ 
wards  its  confederates  in  the  Zollverein. 

Rut  on  the  more  exciting  question  of 
the  duchies  there  appears  good  reason  to 
believe  that  Austria  has  already  fallen 
away  from  Prussia,  and  has  at  any  rate 
formed  the  foundation  of  an  alliance  with 
England  and  Russia  for  the  startling  ob¬ 
ject  of  restoring  to  King  Christian  the 
crowns  of  the  three  duchies,  subject  to 
the  restriction  of  “  a  personal  union.” 
Such  a  change  is  in  character  with  the 
aims  an<l  antecedents  of  the  Court  of  Vi¬ 
enna.  We  have  already  showm  that  the 
only  motive  of  Austria  in  supporting  the 
aggression  upon  Denmark  was  that  of  pre¬ 
venting  Prussia  from  obtaining  the  lead  in 
Germany ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  since 
the  deception  that  has  been  practiced  by 
the  Prussians  ttpon  the  Germans,  an  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  former  will  restore  to  Aus¬ 
tria  much  of  her  lost  popularity  among  the 
latter.  The  result  of  such  an  arrangement 
will  probably  be  to  nip  in  the  bud  the  ill- 
disguised  pretensions  of  Prussia  to  rei^n 
over  the  ceded  territory ;  and  although  we 
tl 
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should  be  sanguine  if  we  expected  a  final 
settlement  on  the  basis  that  is  now  being 
apparently  laid  down,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  present  turn  of  the  negotiation 
presents  a  highly  important  change,  and 
one  which  threatens  Prussia  with  a  fitting 
retribution. 


London  Qntrterij.  * 

HISTORY  OF  JEWISH  COINAGE.* 

Exolish  students  of  Scripture  have 
long  felt  the  want  of  a  trustworthy  and 
.adequate  work  on  biblical  numismatics. 
Important  books  on  this  subject*  have 
been  written  within  the  last  few  years  in 
Italian,  French,  and  German ;  but  for 
strictly  English  readers  almost  the  only 
available  sources  of  information  were 
either  scattered  Cyclopaedia  and  Review' 
articles — some  of  them  feeble  and  super¬ 
ficial  enough — or  else  imperfect,  and  oilen 
merely  popular,*  dissertations  buried  in 
works  devoted  to  scripture  antiquities  in 
general.  This  not  very  creditable  lack  is 
now  supplied.  The  name  of  Sir  Fred¬ 
erick  Madden  is  a  synonyme  for  wide- 
reaching  and  exact  antiquarian  le.aming ; 
and  his  son’s  book  on  Jetcish  Coinage  at 
once  sustains  the  reputation  of  his  father, 
and  fills  a  gap'  in  our  native  literature, 
which  w'as  both  unsightly  and  embarrass¬ 
ing.  The  author’s  design  in  undertaking 
his  work  was,  as  he  modestly  states  in 
his  preface,  to  lay  before  the  public  the 
result  of  a  careful  examination  of  the  best 
and  latest  works  of  the  continental  w’riters 
on  Jewish  coins,  with  considerable  addi¬ 
tions  of  his  own,  and  so  to  furnish  his 
readers  with  a  “  correct  view  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  our  knowledge  in  re8i)ect  to 
Jewish  and  biblical  numismatics.  ’  The 
Imlian  Cavedoni  had  “confined  himself 
almost  wholly  to  the  coins  strictly  Jewish.” 
l)e  Saulcy,  writing  in  French,  though 
“admitting  the  colonial  coins  struck  at 
Jerusalem,”  did  not  tJike  in  the  “  Roman 
series,  struck  after  the  conquest  of  the 
holy  city,  nor  the  coinage  issued  by  the 
Tetrarchs.”  Dr.  Levy  in  like  manner,  in 
his  Gesrhichte  der  Jwliechen  Munzen^ 
“  passed  over  all  these  coins  in  a  very  cur¬ 
sory  manner and  in  no  work  with  which 
the  author  w'as  acquainted,  excepting  the 
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D'csor  de  Numismati^ne et  de  Glyptique, 
were  the  coins  not  strictly  Jewish,  that  is 
to  say,  of  the  Agrippas  under  Roman 
emperors,  Antipas,  Philip  II.,  etc.,  en¬ 
graved  and  published.  Mr.  Madden  was 
desirous  of  covering  the  whole  ground,  so^ 
far  at  least  as  the  coins  of  individuals  were 
concerned.  He  did  not  contemplate  de¬ 
scribing  the  coins  struck  in  Galilee,  Sama 
ria,  and  the  provincial  towns  of  Jndiva, 
which  had  the  mint -right.  Coins  of 
places,  as  a  rule,  were  shut  out  of  his 
scheme ;  two  classes  only  excepted,  name¬ 
ly,  “  the  Roman  coins  struck  commemo¬ 
rative  of  the  caj)ture  of  Jerusalem,”  and 
the  colonial  coins  of  ‘LElia  Capitolina.” 
With  these  limitations  he  wished  to  in¬ 
clude  in  his  work  whatever  w.as  important 
for  a  complete  treatise  on  Jewish  Xurnis- 
matics.  The  plan  thus  defined  ho  has 
most  fully  and  satisfactorily  carried  out. 
At  the  same  time  the  discussions  on  tli^ 
general  topic  of  ancient  coining  and  cur¬ 
rency  which  accompany  the  main  subject 
of  the  volume,  add  greatly  to  its  value, 
and  constitute  it  the  English  book  of 
reference  for  all  chief  points  belonging  to 
the  question  of  money  as  r.aised  by  the 
contents  of  the  Old  and  Xew  Testaments, 
The  introduction  and  first  three  chap¬ 
ters  of  Mr.  Madden’s  work  are  occupied 
with  a  historical  and  critical  survey  of 
the  labors  of  previous  writers  in  this 
department  of  literature,  and  with  able 
and  interesting  essays  on  the  early  use  of 
silver  as  a  medium  of  commerce  and 
trade  among  the  Hebrews  before  the  ex¬ 
ile  ;  on  the  “  materials  employed  for 
money  ”  among  the  nations  of  the  old 
world,  and  the  people  Avho  first  coined 
it ;  and  on  “  the  money  employed  by  the 
Jews  afte.'  their  return  frgm  liabylon, 
until  the  revolt  under  the  Maccabees.” 
Under  all  these  heads  the  author  w’rites 
with  precision  and  thoroughness ;  and  did 
our  limits  permit,  we  might  easily  quote 
a  long  scries  of  passages  illustrating  either 
the  profusion  and  importance  of  the  in¬ 
formation  w’hich  Mr.  Madden  has  here 
given,  or  the  force  and  suggestiveness  of 
the  criticism  to  which  he  subjects  the 
facts  falling  within  his  field  of  observ'a- 
tion.  Simon  the  Maccaliee  appears  to 
h.ave  been  the  first  to  coin  money  in  Ju- 
da;a ;  and  accordingly  with  him  the  author 
enters  upon  the  special  topic  of  his  book, 
relating  Simon’s  history,  and  that  of  his 
patriotic  successors,  so  fur  as  it  connects 
Itself  with  the  coinage,  and  illustrating 
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with  drawings  of  the  coins  of  every  type  ' 
known  to  have  been  struck  by  them,  j 
Shekels  .and  other  silver  or  copper  coins  - 
of  each  of  the  four  years  of  Simon’s  ad-  j 
ministration  have  been  discovered,  and  , 
are  here  depicted  with  their  (juaint  zigzag 
characters,  and  w’ith  the  chalices,  Aaron’s 
rods,  and  palm  trees  so  familiar  to  the  I 
eye  of  the  student  of  Jewish  money.  John  | 
Ilyrcanus  succeeded  Simon,  and  has  left ; 
as  many  coins,  all  of  copper.  He  w’rites 
his  name  in  three  wa^’s,  and  styles  himself, 
if  he  be  interjireted  rightly,  “  lligh  Priest, 
and  Prince  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Jews.”  Two  horns  of  plenty,  with  a  | 
poppy-head  between  them,  is  a  favorite  de¬ 
vice  on  his  coins.  After  him  came  Judas 
Aristobulus,  the  “lover  of  Greeks,”  w’ho 
was  the  first  Jewish  ruler  after  the  cap¬ 
tivity  to  call  himself  king.  Ilis  coins  are 
as  scarce  as  those  of  his  successor,  Alex¬ 
ander  .Tannseus,  are  abundant.  ^lore  than 
one  coinage  of  King  Alex.ander  may  be 
distinguished.  A  half-opened  flower,  an 
anchor,  and  the  horns  and  poppy-head 
are  common  symbols  on  his  money.  Ills 
name  and  title  are  often  found  on  the 
same  coin,  both  in  Greek  and  Hebrew. 
Only  one  coin  of  Alexandi'n,  Janna*us’s 
wife  and  successor,  is  extant.  The  ob¬ 
verse  has  the  words  “Queen  Alexandra,” 
in  Greek,  written  round  an  anchor.  A 
star  with  eight  rays  appears  on  the  re¬ 
verse,  with  traces  of  a  Hebrew  legend  in 
the  intervals  between  the  rays.  The 
reigns  of  the  three  princes  M’ho  followed 
Alexandra,  namely,  Ilyrcanus  H.,  Aris¬ 
tobulus  H.,  and  Alexander  II.,  yield  us 
no  coins,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
bronze  ones,  which  appear  to  belong  to 
the  second  Alexander.  After  Alexander’s 
death  Ilyrcanus  II.  w.as  restored:  but  .at 
present  w’e  have  no  coins  of  this  period. 
The  cpins  of  Antigonus,  the  last  sovereign 
of  the  Asmonean  dynasty,  differ  in  many 
respects  from  those  of  his  predecessors. 
They  resemble  the  Parthian  money,  and 
have  other  peculi.aritics,  which  give  them 
numism.atic  and  historical  interest. 

Tlie  coins  of  the  Iduraa»an  princes  come 
next  in  order,  and  are  described  by  Mr. 
Madden  with  the  copiousness  and  minute¬ 
ness  which  their  importance  demands. 
Copper  .alone  was  struck  in  .Tuda?a  “from 
the  time  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by 
Pompey,  excepting  in  the  time  of  the  two 
revolts,  when  the  Jews  again  struck  silver 
coins  for  a  short  time.  All  the  copper 
coins  struck  by  Herod  I.  h<ad  Greek  ift- 


scriptions  only,  and  no  Hebrew.  Their 
types  for  the  most  part  present  symbols 
connected  with  the  service  of  God,  or  are 
borrowed  from  some  of  the  Asmonean 
coins,  for  all  images  of  living  creatures 
were  forbidden  by  the  Jews.  There  are 
no  coins  wdth  the  tijle  Great  belonging 
to  Herod  I.”  Some  of  the  devices  on 
his  coins  are  too  mysterious  to  be  explain¬ 
ed  ;  but  the  helmets,  shields,  tripods, 
wands,  etc.,  which  figure  upon  them,  tell 
of  his  warlike  and  heathenish  propensi¬ 
ties.  Ilis  successor,  Archelaus,  appears 
on  the  coins  wdiich  he  struck  under  the 
title  of  I'Jthnarch,  given  him  by  Augus¬ 
tus.  Sometimes  he  calls  himself  simply 
Herod.  Helmets,  galleys,  tridents, wreaths, 
bunches  of  grapes,  and  other  symbols, 
diversify  his  money.  Herod  Antipas 
bears  the  style  of  Tetrarch  on  his  coins. 
“No  coins  exist  of  Herod  Philip  I.” 
Those  of  Philip  II.,  the  builder  of  the 
to.wn  of  Cajsarea  Philippi,  have  the  head 
of  Tiberius  upon  them.  This  is  the  first 
example  of  the  picturing  of  any  living 
thing  upon  Jewish  money;  and  it  “was 
a  grave  infringement  of  the  Mosaic  law. 
But  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  infrac¬ 
tion  took  place  at  some  distance  from  the 
centre  of  religion,  in  a  town  inhabited  for 
the  most  j»arl  by  Greeks ;  and  besides,  a 
son  of  Herod  is  not  likely  to  have  scru- 
)»led  to  break  the  national  law  in  order  to 
flatter  the  masters  of  the  world.” 

We  need  not  follow  Mr.  Madden  fur¬ 
ther  in  this  great  section  of  his  work.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say,  that  after  illustrating 
with  much  learning  and  exactness  of  crit¬ 
ical  statement  the  numismatic  history  of 
the  two  Agrippas,  he  proceeds,  on  the 
8;ime  principles  and  in  the  same  satisfac¬ 
tory  manner  as  in  writinj^  of  the  Asmo¬ 
nean  and  Iduma*an  dynasties,  to  describe 
the  coins  struck  by  the  Roman  Procura¬ 
tors;  by  Eleazar,  Simon,  son  of  Gioras, 
Simon,  son  of  Gamaliel,  and  others  in 
connection  with  the  first  revolt  of  the 
Jews  ;  by  the  Romans,  w’hether  in  or  out 
of  Judnp.a,  in  commemoration  of  the  down¬ 
fall  of  the  Jewish  capit.al  under  Vesp.a- 
sian ;  and  by  Bar-Cochab,  the  leader  of 
the  second  revolt ;  together  with  the  “  im- 
jierial  colonial  coins  struck  at  Jerusalem,” 
and  “  the  first  copper  pieces  ”  coined  in 
the  holy  city  “  by  the  conquering  Arabs.” 
How  great  interest  belongs  to  the  coin 
monuments  of  the  epochs  and  periods 
represented  by  the  foregoing  names,  we 
need  not  stay  to  indicate.  With  money 
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.  issued  by  Pontius  Pilate  figured  before ' 
us,  and  with  the  affecting  series  of  the 
Judaea  Capta  coins,  occupying  page  after 
page  of  Mr.  Madden’s  bool£,the  Christian 
reader  will  find  enough  to  stir  him  here, 
even  if  he  be  not  apt  to  grow’  enthusiastic 
over  effigies  of  Rom^  emperors,  and  the 
legends  and  devices  which  attend  them. 

It  is  scarcely  just  to  the  author  to  do 
no  more  than  characterize  in  few  words 
the  three  important  chapters  with  which 
his  book  closes ;  and  w’ant  of  space  alone 
reconciles  us  to  such  a  treatment  of  them. 
They  are  devoted  to  the  question  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  money,  named  or  al¬ 
luded  to  in  the  New  Testament ;  the 
question  of  “  ancient  weights,”  with  spe¬ 
cial  reference  to  those  of  the  Jewish  coin¬ 
age  ;  and  the  question  of  the  writing  ot 
the  Hebrews,  Syrians,  etc.,  as  it  appears 
both  on  coins  and  on  other  relics  of  the 
old  Shemitic  civilization  of  the  countries 
between  the  Tigris  and  the  Nile.  The 
chapter  on  “  weights  ”  merits  particular 
attention,  not  only  for  the  forcible  reason¬ 
ing  and  ingenious  speculation  which  it 
embodies,  but  also  for  the  new  and  very 
valuable  information  which  it  gives  on 
this  perplexing  subject,  chiefly  the  fruit 
of  the  labors  and  researches  of  Mr.  Poole, 
Mr.  Madden,  and  Mr.  Norris,  in  the  An¬ 
tiquities  department  of  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum.  Ancient  Greek  literature,  Mr. 
Burgon’s  weights  from  Athens,  lions  and 
marble  ducks  from  Assyria  graven  with 
cuneiform  characters,  the  Abydos  bronze 
lion  and  its  Phoenician  inscription,  Persian 
darics,  and  coppers  of  the  Ptolemies,  are 
all  made  to  hold  their  candle  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  ;  and  the  result,  under  the  masterly 
management  of  the  author,  is  an  illumi¬ 
nation,  which,  if  it  leaves  much  in  uncer¬ 
tainty,  Vet  by  its  reach  and  brightness 
will  surprise  all  who  are  duly  alive  to  the 
difficulties  which  cumber  this  long-pros¬ 
ecuted  archajological  inquiry.  We  heart¬ 
ily  thunk  Mr.  Madden  and  his  coadjutors 
for  raising  us  to  a  higher  platform  of 
judgment  and  investigation  in  regard  to 
a  problem  of  so  great  complexity  and  in¬ 
terest.  Appended  to  the  main  body  of 
the  work,  thus  ended,  the  reader  will  find 
discussions  which  he  will  do  wisely  not 
to  overlook,  on  “counterfeit  Jewish 
coins,”  and  on  the  Talmudic  writings 
referring  to  the  second  revolt  of  the  Jews, 
together  with  a  triple  “table”  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  coinage  from  the  death  of  Herod 
1.  to  the  death  of  Hadrian,  and  a  full  and 


well-executed  index.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  volume,  moreover,  a  plate  of  alpha¬ 
bets,  engraved  with  much  care,  exhibits 
the  leading  tyj)es  of  the' Phmnician,  He¬ 
brew,  Aramwan,  Palmyrene,  and  kindre<l 
characters,  as  they  appear  on  various  an¬ 
cient  monuments,  numismatic  and  others. 
This  will  be  of  service  even  to  those  wlu» 
are  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Gese- 
nius  and  of  still  more  recent  authorities  on 
the  subject  of  Shemitic  writing.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  “square”  Hebrew  charac¬ 
ters,  the  table  contains  the  Phu-nieian  al¬ 
phabet  as  seen  on  the  Assyrian  lion- 
weights  dating  about  ilc.  850,  and  on 
the  sarcophagus  of  Ksmunazar,  King  of 
Sidon,  two  centuries  and  a  half  later; 
the  old  Hebrew’  from  the  coins ;  the  Sa¬ 
maritan;  the  Arama*an  of  the  Carpentras 
stone  and  the  Papyrusses;  and  the  Pal¬ 
myrene  of  the  second  or  third  century 
A.i). ;  with  the  Shemitic  characters  found 
on  certain  bowls  from  Babylon,  belong¬ 
ing,  jK'rhaps,  to  the  fifth  and  seventh 
Christian  centuries,  and  on  stones  from 
Aden  of  the  eighth  and  tenth  cetituries 
A.n.,  respectively. 

Even  now,  wo  cannot  lay  down  this 
remarkable  book  without  saying  a  word 
as  to  the  superb  manner  in  which  it  is 
“got  up.”  A  large  octavo  ;  printed  in  a' 
clear,  bold,  handsome  tyjie,  on  paper 
which  is  a  marvel  of  firmness,  smooth¬ 
ness,  and  delicacy  of  tone ;  the  very  nu¬ 
merous  figures  of  the  coins  throughout, 
executed  with  a  fidelity,  a  distinctness, 
and  a  grace,  such  as  no  book  on  Numis¬ 
matics  has  ever  surpassed,  and  only  heiv 
and  there  one  can  lA;  pointed  to  as  equal¬ 
ling;  and  all  this  excellence  set  off' and 
adorned  by  binding  which  it  is  a  luxury 
to  look  upon  ;  Mr.  Madden’s  Jewish  Coin¬ 
age^  as  published  by  Mr.  Quafitch,  is 
among  the  most  important  and  royal 
books  that  have  issued  from  the  British 
press  for  a  long  time  jiast. 
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The  younger  M.  Berjeau  has  made  a 
particular  field  of  archaeological  research 
peculiarly  his  own.  This  was  shown  in 
ins  original  and  curious  volume  called  the 
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Varieties  of  Doga^  which  we  noticed  a 
ye.ar  or  two  ago.  Wh.-it  M.  Berjeau  there 
did  for  dogs  he  has  since  done  (tliough  less 
completely)  for  horses,  in  the  volume  now 
before  us.  His  object  has  l)een  to  select, 
from  the  monuments  of  early  art  in  every 
style,  such  figures  of  horses  as  may  illus¬ 
trate  the  varieties  of  breed  in  use  iu  differ- 
e!it  ages  and  different  countries.  The 
present  subject  is  scarcely  so  capable  of 
happy  treatment  as  that  of  the  varieties  of 
dogs.  It  is  more  easy  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  several  species  of  dogs  than 
those  of  horses,  and  the  varieties  of  dogs, 
ill  shape,  size,  and  color,  are  much  more 
numerous.  However,  31.  Berjeau  has 
chosen  a  very  curious  and  not  uniiistructive 
subject  for  his  new  volume,  and  he  h.as 
worked  it  out  with  his  accustomed  dili¬ 
gence.  lie  has  given  us  no  less  than  sixty 
ilrawings  of  ancient  or  medueval  horses, 
borrowed  from  all  kinds  of  sources. 

31.  Berjeau  begins  by  asserting  that  “the 
horse,  like  man,  is  indigenous  to  the  high 
table-lands  of  Asia.”  He  further  declares 
that  “  through  variations  of  habits,  of  cli¬ 
mates,  of  tempenature,  the  primary  form  of 
the  horse  has  been  greatly  modified,  and 
a  similar  change,  irnjierceptible  but  sure, 
is  still  proceeding  from  the  same  causes.” 
It  is  disappointing  that  he  has  not  endeav¬ 
ored  to  verify  or  illustrate  this  assertion. 
He  leaves  his  readers  to  draw  their  own 
inferdtices  from  the  data  which  he  lays  be¬ 
fore  them.  His  own  order  is  simply  chro¬ 
nological.  He  finds  the  earliest  known 
delineation  of  the  horse’s  form  in  Egyptian 
art.  The  first  two  plates,  for  example, 
represent  a  two-horse  chariot  from  the 
sculptures  at  the  entrance ‘of  the  small 
temple  of  Beit  Oualley  in  Nubia,  and  a 
similar  one  from  a  mural  jiainting  in  the 
tomb  of  a  scribe  of  the  royal  wardrobe 
and  granaries  in  the  western  hill  of  Thebes. 
Commenting  upon  these,  31.  Berjeau  points 
out  that  the  Egyptian  horse  of  the  Delta 
in  ancit^nt  times  very  closely  resembles 
the  Netherlandish  horse  of  our  own  d.ays. 
The  reason  is,  that  the  soil  is  alike  in  both 
cases.  A  flat  district,  with  soft  elastic 
ground  and  rich  pastures,  is  calculated  to 
produce  “a  great  muscular  develojiment 
at  the  expense  of  the  nervous  system.” 
The  horse  accordingly  becomes  more  fit  for 
drawing  a  heavy  chariot  than  for  carrying 
a  rider  at  a  ipiick  pace  over  stony  or  un¬ 
even  ground.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  reason 
that  tlie  Egyptian  warriors  fought  from 
chariots,  and  not  on  horseback.  Burck- 


hardt  the  traveller,  and  other  recent  wri-  • 
ters,  describe  the  common  horse  of  modern 
Egypt  as  an  entirely  different  breed*  from 
the  Nubian  or  the  Arabian.  It  has  great 
size  and  strength,  and  is  far  more  like  a 
cart-horse  than  a  racer.  The  modem  Nu¬ 
bian  horse,  however — which,  according  to 
Youatt,  has  “  a  slender  yet  finely  set-on 
neck,  a  noble  crest,  the  withers  elevated, 
a  beautiful  action,  and  an  admirable  bear¬ 
ing  ” — is  the  descendant  of  that  which  is 
chiefly  represented  in  Egy|)ti.an  art.  Next 
in  order  comes  the  Assyrian  horse.  Our 
author  gives  us  three  illustrations  (all  of 
the  seventh  century  b.c.)  from  bas-reliefs 
in  the  British  3Iu8eum — the  first,  a  war- 
chariot  of  Sardanapalus  I. ;  the  others  a 
richly -caparisoned  saddle-horse,  and  a 
state-chariot,  of  Sardanapalus  III.  3Ve 
confess,  in  spite  of  31.  Berjeau’s  statement 
that  these  Assyrian  horses  “belong  evi 
dently  to  another  variety,”  that  we  see  no 
oonsiderable  difference  between  them  and 
the  Egyptian  specimens.  They  seem  to 
us  powerful,  muscular  animals,  wdth  short 
thick  necks  and  heavy  legs.  As  to  the 
trappings,  it  is  clear  that  the  Assyrians, 
like  the  Egyptians,  brought  the  surcingle, 
or  belly-band,  so  near  the  forelegs  of  the 
animal  as  to  interfere  materially  w’ith  his 
freedom  of  action.  The  bas-reliefs  .of 
Bersepolis  and  of  Nakshi-Roustam  afford 
us  the  next  specimens,  which  are  those  of 
Persian  horses.  The  first,  which  comes 
from  the  Palace  of  the  Forty  Pillars,  rep¬ 
resents  a  chariot  and  pair.  I'he  horses  are 
well-proportioned,  but  of  a  smaller  relative 
size  and  of  a  very  much  heavier  build  than 
those  of  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  art.  In 
the  other,  which  represents  two  horsemen, 
the  animals  are  of  exactly  the  same  breed. 
.They  look  like  strong,  short-legged,  well- 
bred  cobs,  Avith  good  action,  but  are  far 
too  small  for  the  majestic  figures  that  be¬ 
stride  them. 

It  is  a  singular  change  which  the  next 
illustration  offers  us  from  the  fixed,  pro¬ 
saic  types  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  art. 
Plate  VIH.  introduces  us  to  Greek  ideal¬ 
ization  in  a  magnificent  horse,  copied  from 
the  frieze  of  a  Lycian  tomb  of  the  sixth 
century  n.c.  This  animal  is  tall,  slender, 
and  magnificently  proportioned.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  plate  gives  us,  from  another  Lycian 
frieze  of  the  same  age,  a  pair  of  horses  in 
a  w’ar-chariot.  In  these  we  may  see  the 
conventional  type  of  the  Greek  horse,  far 
higher  and  more  true  to  nature  indeed 
than  that  of  the  earlier  and  ruder  forms  of 
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art,  but  still  very  inferior  to  the  individual 
specimen  last  noticed.  These  Lycian  ex- 
ampfes  lead  us  on  naturally  to  the  frieze  of 
the  Parthenon.  Two  plates  are  devoted 
to  those  masterpieces  of  Phidias  in  the 
fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  description  of  these  will  afford  a  good 
specimen  of  M.  Berjeau’s  style  : 

“  The  horses  of  Phidias  (ho  says)  are  of  the 
p\ire  Arabian  race,  although,  compared  with 
the  present  type,  their  head  is  more  square  and 
larger.  When  the  horseman  is  on  foot,  his 
breast  is  at  a  level  with  the  head  of  the  horse ; 
when  on  horseback,  his  feet  are  lower  than  its 
knee.  Here  the  neck  of  the  Greek  horse  is 
strong  and  muscular;  his  shoulders  are  well 
set ;  the  breast  deep ;  the  joints  strong,  dry, 
and  admirably  perpendicular ;  the  back  is 
short,  and  the  tail  carried  with  a  peculiar  ele¬ 
gance.  The  mane  is  generally  cut  brush-wise, 
while  the  tail  is  long  and  floats  freely  in  the 
breeze.  The  horseman  wants  neither  saddle 
nor  sUrrups ;  and  under  his  directions  the 
horse  is  either  racing,  or  cantering  in  a  gentle 
gallop.  But  no  matter  what  motion  the  artist 
may  have  chosen  to  depict,  his  marble  horses 
are  almost  really  living.  Their  admirable  pro¬ 
portions  and  fine  bearing,  no  doubt,  caused 
them  to  find  favor  in  the  eyes,  and  mercy  at 
the  hands,  of  the  Mussulman  devastators, 
whose  fanaticism  so  sadly  mutilated  the  heads 
of  the  horsemen,  more  particularly  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  the  representation  of  men  is  prohibited 
by  the  Alcoran.” 

We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  the  Mussul¬ 
mans  spared  the  horses  of  the  Panathenaic 
frieze  on  account  of  their  artistic  value 
and  beauty.  Puritan  iconoclasts,  as  our 
own  cathedrabt  show,  also  took  a  peculiar 
pleasure  in  mutilating  the  human  figure. 
lU would  seem  that  tlie  decapitation  of  a 
statue  is  as  tempting  as  it  is  easy. 

From  Greece  M.  Berjeaii  takes  us  to 
Etruria.  Three  jdates  from  Etruscan 
vases,  supposed  to  dsite  from  the  fourth 
century  h.c.,  depict  various  horsemen  and 
chariots.  As  every  one  knows,  the  tall 
thin-legged  Etruscan  horses  are  almost  en¬ 
tirely  conventional.  W e  cannot  agree  with 
our  author  that  Etruscan  art  bears  “  an 
almost  ]>erfect  an.alogy  with  Egyptian.” 
He  makes,  however,  one  curious  observ’a- 
tion  here — namely,  that  the  build  of  an 
Etrurian  horse  “  is  remarkable  for  its 
length  and  resemblance  to  a  modern  3Ieck- 
lenburg  coach-horse.”  A  painted  vase,  of 
Greek  style,  attributed  to  the  third  centu¬ 


ry  B.C.,  reproduces  the  short  agile  type  of 
the  Arab  breed.  Next,  our  author  bor¬ 
rows  from  Trajan’s  Column  the  well- 
kuowm  group  of  Sarmatian,  or  Cossack, 
horsemen,  in  which  both  the  animals  and 
the  riders  are  covered  with  scale-armor 
made  (as  Pausanias  tells  us)  out  of  horse- 
hoofs.  The  famous  equestrian  statue  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  executed  in  the  second 
century^,  is  engraved  as  a  specimen  of 
“  the  Koman  horse  in  all  his  majesty  ;” 
and  the  small  headed  horse  of  Byzantine 
art  is  well  represented  from  the  sculptures 
of  the  column  of  Theodosius,  in  the  fifth 
century.  Thence  we  pass  to  the  “  awful 
caricatures  of  Norman  art”  in  the  horses 
of  the  Bayeux  tapestry — animals  of  huge 
size,  with  long  bodies  and  short  clumsy 
legs.  Other  mediaeval  examples  are  taken 
from  a  Spanish  manuscript  of  the  elev¬ 
enth  century,  from  the  stained  glass  of  the 
abbey  of  S.  Denis  (of  the  twelfth  century,) 
from  the  stained  glass  of  Chartres,  and 
from  the  illuminations  of  several  French 
manuscripts,  profane  and  sacred.  Of  these 
the  specimen  from  Chartres  is  by  far  tlie 
finest  and  most  original.  From  an  English 
manuscript  of  the  thirteenth  century  we 
have  a  vivid  representation  of  a  tourna¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  famous  scene  from  Orcag- , 
na’s  Triumjih  of  Death  in  the  Campo  San¬ 
to  of  Pisa  brings  before  us  three  horses  as 
depicted  by  Italian  art  in  its  early  prime. 
Another  horseman,  from  the  satne  place, 
rides  a  steed  with  a  most  disproportionate¬ 
ly  large  neck  and  breast ;  but  such  horses, 
says  M.  Berjeau,  “can  be  found  to  this 
day  in  Poland.”  We  pass  over  numer¬ 
ous  illustrations  borrowed  from  mediaeval 
French  romances  to  come  to  a  FrcnchVart- 
horse  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which,  with 
its  harness,  might  be  matched  any  day 
across  the  Channel.  German  horses  in 
mediawal  drawings  are  invariably  ma.>«sive 
chargers,  much  resembling  our  own  dray- 
horses  ;  nor  are  Albert  Durer’s  horses, 
especially  his  early  ones,  much»  better. 
The  clumsy  horses  of  Burgkmair  are  famil¬ 
iar  to  all  who  remember  that  artist’s  Tri¬ 
umph  of  Maximilian  ;  and  Jost  Ammon’s 
horses,  evidently  of  the  same  breed,  are 
but  a  trifle  less  heavy  in  delineation.  The 
latest  specimen  th.at  ho  has  admitted  is  a 
sketch  of  horses’  heads,  marvellotisly  spir¬ 
ited,  by  Iveonardo  da  Vinci. — KiujlUh  lie- 
view.x 
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CHARLES  KXIGIIT’S  I’ERSOXAL  RECOL- 
LECTIONS.*  • 

Few  living  PZnglishmen  have  passed  a 
more  active  or  more  useful  life  than  Air. 
Charles  Knight.  From  his  establishment 
in  London  as  a  publisher  early  in  the  cen¬ 
tury  down  to  the  present  lime  he  has  been 
incessantly  engaged  in  the  furtherance  of 
popular  educ.ation  and  the  diffusion  of  pop¬ 
ular  knowledge.  ?Zte  Penny  Mayazine,, 
The  Jiritish  Almanac^  Ihe  Penny  Cy- 
clojMPdi'a^  and  a  dozen  other  sterling  and 
standard  works,  owe  their  origin  to  him; 
and  the  catalogue  of  books  he  has  actually 
written  with  his  own  pen  would  be  a  long 
one.  Advancing  years  do  not  seem  to 
have  (juenched  his  energy,  for  it  is  only  a 
few  months  since  he  completed  his  Pop¬ 
ular  History  of  Enyland,,  a  book  which, 
in  Hpito  of  some  faults,  is  from  its  fairness 
and  accuracy  a  most  excellent  manual  for 
students.  At  present,  however,  W’e  are 
not  so  much  ‘concerned  with  what  Air. 
Knight  has  done,  nor  with  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  done  it,  as  with  his  recently 
published  MemoriaU  of  Men  and  Books, 
of  Social  Progress  and  Changing  Man¬ 
ners.  He  has  been,  throughout  his  long  ca¬ 
reer,  the  companion  of  great  men,  and  has 
a  great  deal  to  tell  us  of  their  words  and 
deeds.  Taking,  therefore,  his  Passages 
of  a  Working  Life,  and  the  later  volumes 
of  his  History,  as  our  guides,  we  propose 
to  present  to  our  readers  some  sketches 
of  England  and  Englishmen  during  the 
first  half  of  the  passing  century.  We  shall 
find  instruction  as  well  as  amusement  in 
the  retrospect,  Gre.at  beyond  the  fond¬ 
est  dreams  of  the  most  sanguine  statesman 
has  been  our  national  progress,  but  we  are 
a  long  way  yet  from  either  a  political  or 
social  millennium.  Aluch  has  been  done 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  |>eople,  but 
.  more  remains  undone.  We  cannot  better 
brace  ourselves  to  meet  and  conquer  the 
unknown  ‘perils  of  the  future  than  by 
studying  the  lessons  of  the  past.  To  adopt 
Dr.  Arnold’s  metaphor,  the  harvest  sown 
by  our  fathers  must  be  garnered  by  our¬ 
selves,  if  we  would  prevent  a  famine  in  the 
land  in  the  days  of  our  children. 

•  Pauagfn  of  a  Workituf  TAfe  during  Half  a  CV*» 
tury.  Vols.  L  and  LL  Ry  Charles  Kmuut.  Lon¬ 
don.  18S4. 

The  Popular  Ilutory  of  England.  Vols.  VII.  and 
VIII.  By  C'barlbs  I^aour.  London.  1862. 


The  curtain  rises  on  the  .31  st  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1800,  at  Windsor,  Air.  Knight’s  birth¬ 
place,  ami  the  first  figures  who  cross  the 
stage  are  royal  personages.  King  George 
and  his  homely  little  wife  were  contin¬ 
ually  amongst  their  humbler  neighbors. 
The  queen  with  the  princesses  might  bo  seen 
almost  daily  shopping  in  the  town  ;  while 
“  Farmer  George”  rode  about  the  country, 
peering  into  all  the  cottages,  gossiping 
with  laborers,  catechizing  ploughboys,  or 
lecturing  housewives.  Hundreds  of  stories 
about  him  and  his  simple  thrifty  ways 
were  written  by  his  admiring  subjects.  As 
we  read  and  perhai)s  laugh  at  them,  we 
cannot  help  feeling  that,  although  his  de¬ 
meanor  was  undignified  and  his  temper 
stubborn,  his  homely  kindliness  and  down¬ 
right  honesty  made  him  a  good  type  of  the 
“fine  old  English  gentlem.an.”  IIow  he 
once  tunied  a  bit  of  meat  in  an  old  woman’s 
cottage  with  a  string,  .and  left  five  guineas 
behind  him  to  buy  a  jack ;  how  he  patted 
a  little  boy  on  the  head  for  refusing  to  kneel 
to  the  (pieen  lest  he  should  spoil  his  new 
breeches ;  how  he  blew  out  the  candles  at* 
the  card-tables  to  save  the  ends  ;  how  one 
morning  he  walked  down  to  Gloucester 
new  bridge  with  a  crowd  of  country  bump¬ 
kins  at  his  heels,  and  “had  a  huzzay” 
there;  how  he  roared  with  laughter  at 
pantomime  and  farce ;  with  such  tales  as 
these  our  fathers  were  w'ont  to  keep  their 
loyalty  alive.  The  good  monarch,  too, 
loved  to  slmw  himself  to  his  people. 
Windsor  terrace  was  thronged  every  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  by  crowds  eager  to  gaze  on 
royalty.  High  and  low  were  there;  bish¬ 
ops  and  deans,  lawyers  and  statesmen; 
men  who  had  secured  preferment,  and  men 
who  were  longing  for  it;  and  for  all  his 
Al.njesty  had  a  courteous  word.  What 
w’onder  that  in  spite  of  his  bigotry  and 
narrow  intellec^t  he  was  George  “  the  well 
beloved.”  Aliss  Burney  has  left  a  pleasant 
picture  of  the  royal  family  making  their 
after-dinner  progress  round  the  terrace : 

“It  was  really  a  mighty  pretty  procession. 
The  little  princess  (Amelia),  just  tumc<l  of  three 
years  old,  in  a  rolw  coat  covered  with  fine  mus¬ 
lin,  a  dressed  close  cap,  white  gloves  and  fun, 
walked  on  alone  and  first,  highly  delighted  with 
the  parade,  and  turning  from  side  to  side  to  see 
everybody  a.s  she  passed — for  all  the  terracers 
stand  up  against  the  walls  to  make  a  clear  pas¬ 
sage  for  the  royal  family  the  moment  they  come 
in  sight  Then  followed  the  king  and  queen,  no 
less  delighted  with  the  joy  of  their  little  darling. 
The  Princess  Royal,  leaning  on  Lady  Elizabeth 
Waldegrave;  the  Princess  Augusta,  holding  by 
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the  Duchess  of  Ancaster ;  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  I 
led  by  Lady  Charlotte  Bertie,  followed.  On  ! 
sipht  of  Mrs.  Delany,  the  king  instantly  stop-  ' 
ped  to  speak  to  her ;  the  queen,  of  course,  and  i 
the  little  princ'ess,  and  all  the  rest,  stood  still,  i 
They  talked  a  good  while  with  the  sweet  old  j 
lady,  during  which  time  the  king  once  or  twice  | 
addressed  me.  I  caught  the  queen’s  eye  and  ; 
saw  in  it  a  little  surprise,  but  by  no  means  any  ^ 
displeasure,  to  see  me  of  the  party.  The  little  , 
princess  went  up  to  Mrs.  Delany,  of  whom  she  I 
is  very  fond,  and  behaved  like  a  little  angel  to  | 
her.  She  then,  with  a  look  of  inquiry  and  recol¬ 
lection,  came  behind  Mrs.  Delany  to  look  at  me. 

“  I  am  afraid,”  said  I  in  a  whisper,  and  stooping  | 
down,  “your  Royal  Highness  docs  not  remember  , 
me  ?  ”  Her  answer  was  an  arch  little  smile  and  < 
a  nearer  approach,  with  her  lijis  pouted  out  to  ' 
kiss  me.”  ‘  j 

Poor  “  litttle  princess !  ”  The  youngest ! 
and  most  beautiful  of  a  comely  race,  her  , 
lather’s  favorite,  she  was  cut  dowm  in  the  1 
morning  of  her  life.  After  her  death,  in 
1810,  Mr.  Knight  was  employed  to  cata¬ 
logue  her  library.  On  the  blank  leaf  of  j 
her  prayer-book  he  found  a  touching  prayer  ■ 
for  iielp  in  her  hour  of  trial.  “  Let  not  the  I 
•least  murmur,”  she  wrote,  “escape  my  I 
lips,  nor  any  sentiment  but  of  the  deepest  I 
resignation  enter  my  heart ;  let  me  make  I 
the  use  thou  inteudest  of  that  affliction  ! 
thou  hast  laid  u]>ou  me.  It  has  convinced  | 
me  of  the  vanity  and  emptiness  of  all , 
things  here  ;  let  it  draw  me  to  thee  as  my  ; 
support  and  till  my  heart  with  pious  trust 
in  tliee.”  The  illness  of  the  darling  of  his 
old  age — his  Cordelia — shook  her  poor 
'  father’s  reason  to  its  foundations;  and 
w'hen  she  died,  it  fled  for  ever.  Ilis  sight 
and  hearing  soon  followed ;  but  for  ten 
more  weary  years  he  still  lived  on — blind, 
deaf,  mad. 

Mr.  Knight  lingers  lovingly  over  recol¬ 
lections  of  his  “  old  home,’’  although,  when 
a  child,  he  paid  heavily  by  a  typhoid-fever 
for  living  iu  the  ill  drained  town  of  Wind¬ 
sor.  Poverty  and  dirt  seemed  to  have 
reigned  supreme  under  the  very  battle¬ 
ments  of  the  royal  castle,  just  as  in  a  for¬ 
eign  tow’n  one  sometimes  sees  the  filthiest 
shops  clinging  to  the  base  of  a  proud 
cathedral.  But  the  days  of  social  and  san¬ 
atory  reform  were  then  only  “  looming  in 
the  future.”  No  one  could  think  of  any¬ 
thing  but  the  tremendous  struggle  for  ex¬ 
istence  with  Napoleon  in  w’hich  the  coun¬ 
try  was  involved.  There  was  discontent, 
too,  to  be  mielled  at  home.  The  war  had 
made  bread  dear ;  but  the  starving  poor 
believed  that  they  were  the  victims  of  com¬ 
binations  of  corn-factors  and  bakers,  and 
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that  if  these  tyrants  could  be  forced  to 
bring  their  goods  to  market,  cheapness 
and  plenty  would  reign  again  through  the 
land.  Bread  riots,  mill  burning,  and  win¬ 
dow  smashing  Mere  the  natural  conse¬ 
quence.  Nor  were  these  absurd  vieu’s 
confined  to  the  ignorant ;  they  were  shared 
by  the  “  educated”  classes,  l^olitical  econ¬ 
omy  was  an  unknown  science.  Even  Fox 
knew  nothing  of  it.  Law’yers,  statesmen, 
and  charity  boys  were  all  as  wise  as  each 
othe^  on  the  subject.  Men  were  sent  to 
prison  for  buying  in  the  cheapest  market 
and  selling  in  the  dearest.  Lord  Warwick 
rejoiced  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lord.s 
that  there  had  been  four  hundred  convic¬ 
tions  for  “  forestalling,  regrating,  and  mo¬ 
nopolizing.”  When  a  Mark  Lane  corn- 
dealer,  named  Kusby,  had  been  convicted 
of  purchasing  by  sample  ninety  quarters  of 
M’heat,  at  41s.  per  quarter,  and  selling 
thirty  of  them  the  same  day  in  the  same 
market,  at  448.,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Kenyon  said  to  the  jury,  “You  have  con¬ 
ferred,  by  your  verdict,  almost  the  greatest 
benefit  on  your  country  that  ever  M’as  con¬ 
ferred  by  any  jury  !”  Such  M’as  the  aston¬ 
ishing  language  of  the  best  and  M’isest  in 
the  country  fifty  years  since.  What  would 
be  said  if  the  pre.sent  Chief  J ustiee  M’.as  to 
take  a  leaf  out  of  Lord  Kenyon’s  book  ? 
Mr.  Disraeli,  in  Tancred,  recommends  us 
to  hang  an  architect  in  order  to  improve 
our  street  architecture.  How  M'ould  it 
ansM’er  to  attempt  to  check  speculation  by 
sending  a  hotel  company  director  to  the 
treadmill  ? 

In  February,  1812,  Mr.  Knight  came  to 
London  to  gain  somee-x  perienceas  a  report 
er  on  the  staff  of  the  newspaper.  Hix 

thoughts  ha<l  been  gradually  turning  to- 
M'ards  journalism,  and  he  was  ambitious  of 
startiiiga  Windsor  journal.  He  had  been 
from  his  eai  ly  youth  agreat,  though,  like  all 
selfeducatcd  men,  a  desultory  reader,  and 
he  noM-  naturally  wished  for  an  organ  to 
publish  his  opinions.  The  capital  was  to  be 
furnished  in  part  by  his  father^  M’ho,  as  a 
printer  and  bookseller,  had  accumulated 
sufficient  money  for  the  project.  But  there 
M’ere  other  immense  difficulties  in  setting 
a  neM’spaper  on  foot,  not  one  of  which  now 
exists.  There  M’as  a  j)a|)er  duty  of  three¬ 
pence  in  the  potind,  an  advertisement  duty 
of  three  shillings,  and  a  fourpenny  stamp 
to  be  paid,  in  addition  to  the  necessary 
outlay  on  production.  In  the  face  of  such 
enormous  “  taxes  on  knoM'ledge,”  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  that  any  profit  could  accrue  to  a 
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proprietor,  even  though  he  charged  the 
high  price  of  sevenpeiice  a  copy.  And  be- 
tiides  these  pecuniary  obstacles,  the  jour¬ 
nalist  had  to  face  the  terrors  of  the  law  of 
libel.  It  was  true  that  Fox’s  Act  of  1792 
had  given  power  to  juries  to  determine  on 
the  general  question  of  “  libel  or  no  libel,” 
but  when  a  public  writer  was  on  his  trial 
before  a  judge  like  Lord  Ellenborough,  he 
had  sniall  chance  of  escape.  Some  of  the 
punishments  inflicted  remind  us  of  the 
palmy  days  of  the  Star  Chamber  and  High 
Commission,  w'hen  Prynne’s  ears  were 
cropped,  and  Leighton’s  nose  M’as  slit. 
Cobbett  passed  two  years  in  Newgate,  and  i 
was  fined  a  thousand  pounds  for  denounc-  j 
ing  flogging  in  the  army.  John  and  Leigh  i 
Hunt  were  charged  with  a  similar  dffence, 
and  were  only  saved  by  the  eloquence  of 
Brougham.  On  a  second  occasion  they 
were  less  fortunate,  and  paid  fora  tremen¬ 
dous  invective  against  the  “first  gentle¬ 
man  in  Europe,”  by  a  long  imprisonment ! 
and  a  heavy  fine.  Moore  ran  great  risk  i 
when  he  nicknamed  the  Prince  Regent,  the 
“  Ma*cenas  of  Tailors and  an  information  j 
was  filed  against  another  writer  who  said  i 
of  the  same  personage  that,  instead  of  be-  { 
ing  an  “  Adonis  in  loveliness,”  he  was  a 
“  corpulent  gentleman  of  fifty.”  These  ! 
d.angers,  however,  to  the  person  and  pocket  I 
of  a  newspaper  proprietor  did  not  frighten  | 
Mr.  Knight  from  his  resolve,  and  in  Au- ! 
gust,  1812,  he  publi.shed  the  first  number  j 
of  the  Windsor  and  Eton  Express.  I 
As  far  as  “great  news”  wa.«  concerned,  ■ 
the  three  next  years  were  golden  times  for  | 
English  editors.  Very  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween  must  have  been  the  d.ays  when  the  [ 
columns  were  difficult  to  fill,  or  M-hen  the 
most  crusty  reader  could  make  his  favor¬ 
ite  complaint  that  there  was  nothing  to 
read  in  the  paper.  The  victories  in  the 
Peninsula,  the  American  war,  the  glorious 
duel  between  the  Shannon  and  the  Ches¬ 
apeake,  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  the  .ab¬ 
dication  of  Napoleon,  his  return  from  Elba, 
the  Hundred  Days,  and  Waterloo;  what 
a  hurricane  of  stirring  incidents !  Even 
when  we  look  across  a  space  of  fifty  years 
at  the  campaigns  of  Wellington,  and  at 
the  dazzling  successes  and  terrible  down¬ 
fall  of  his  great  rival,  the  cheek  flushes  and 
the  pulse  quickens.  ,  We  have  learnt  to  do 
Napoleon  the  justice  which  pur  fathers 
denied  him.  To  them  he  was  altern.ately 
an  object  of  contempt  and  dread.  There 
is  a  famous  caricature  by  Gtilray,  where 
“Farmer  George”  figures  in  his  wig  and 


Windsor  uniform,  as  the  King  of  Brobdig- 
nag,  and  the  Emperor  as  a  little  Gulliver, 
whom  George  holds  in  his  hand,  and  sur¬ 
veys,  through  a  magnifying  ^lass,  with 
patronizing  jiity.  The  vindictive  lines  of 
Southey  expressed  another  popular  phase 
of  public  sentiment : 

“’Twas  as  much  too  cold  upon  the  road 

As  it  was  too  hot  in  Moscow, 

Hut  there  is  a  place  which  he  must  (;o  to, 

Where  the  fire  is  red  and  the  brimstone  blue, 

Morbleu !  Parbleu  I 

lie’ll  find  it  much  hotter  than  Moscow.” 

The  same  feelings  survived  long  after  the 
Eagle  had  been  chained  to  his  solitary  rock 
in  tlie  Atlantic. 

“  I  came  from  India  as  a  child,”  says  Thack¬ 
eray,  “  and  our  ship  touched  at  an  island  on  the 
way  home,  where  my  black  servant  took  me  a 
long  walk  over  rocks  and  hills,  until  we  reach¬ 
ed  a  garden,  where  we  saw  a  man  walking. 

‘  That  is  he,’  said  the  black  man,  ‘  that  is  Bona¬ 
parte!  •  He  eats  three  sheep  every  day,  and  all 
the  little  children  he  can  lay  hands  on.’  There 
were  people  in  the  British  dominions,  besides 
that  poor  Calcutta  sers  ing  man,  with  an  equal 
horror  of  the  Corsican  ogre.” 

The  pe.'ice  of  Paris  closed  a  gre.at  epoch 
in  European  politics,  and  left  England  free 
to  set  her  own  affairs  in  order.  From 
1815  until  the  Crimean  Wjir,  our  history  is 
almost  exclusively  domestic.  The  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  period  was  very  gloomy. 
A  prince,  of  whom  the  Examiner  wrote, 
with  but  too  much  truth,  that  he  was  “  a 
violator  of  his  word,  a  libertine  over  head 
and  ears  in  debt  and  disgrace,”  was  Re¬ 
gent.  Class  prejudices  and  class  animosi¬ 
ties  were  at  their  height.  It  was  an  age 
of  sedition  and  suff’ering,  of  demagogues 
and  spies ;  and  the  popular  discontent 
was  reflected  in  the  jiopular  literature. 
Cobbett’s  l\copenny  Jtegister  was  to  be 
found  in  the  village  ale-house  and  me¬ 
chanics’  clul)-room.  Hone’s  political 
House  that  Jack  liuilt  ran  quickly  through 
forty-seven  editions.  Publications  like 
the  Black  Ihcarfy  liepublican,  Medusas 
Head.,  Cap  of  JJberty,  with  titles  suffi¬ 
ciently  indicative  of  their  contents,  and 
with  Cobbett’s  coarseness  without  his 
power,  preached  doctrines  which  led  up 
directly  to  riots  and  arrests,  and  suen 
scenes  as  the  Manchester  massacre.  False 
views  of  religion  and  morality  were  spread 
with  false  views  on  politics,  while  hardly 
any  counter  effort  was  made  to  stem  the 
tide  of  seditious  and  infidel  nonsense 
•which  w’as  rolling  over  the  working  poji- 
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ulation.  Respectable  newspapers  there 
were,  bat  too  dear  to  find  their  way  into 
the  hands  of  artisans;  tracts  there  were, 
written  by  the  religious,  but  for  the  most 
part  too  dull  or  puerile  to  be  read  with 
profit  by  the  profane.  Mr.  Knight,  whose 
ambition  it  had  long  been  to  bewme  a 
popular  educator,  determined  to  try  and 
supply  more  healthful  food  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  appetite  of  the  people  for  knowledge, 
lie  met  with  a  sympathizing  colleague  in 
Edward  Hawke  Locker,  “a  true  gentle¬ 
man,  intelligent,  well-read,  energetic,  char¬ 
itable,  religious,  tolerant.  His  hospitable 
home  was  .always  open  to  me;  his  active 
friendship  was  never  withheld;  hisjudi- 
cioua  advice  w.as  my  stay  in  many  a  doubt 
and  difficulty.”  With  the  help  of  this  ex¬ 
cellent  man,  Mr.  Knight  started  the  Plain 
Englishman^  a  monthly  serial  of  what 
would  now  be  called  Liberal  Conservative 
opinions. 

The  new  periodical  dealt  chiefly  with 
social  and  religious  questions.  It  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  “  the  Cliristian  Monitor ;  the 
Fireside  Companion.”  The  great  ques¬ 
tions  of  Reform  and  Catholic  Emancipa¬ 
tion,  which  were  beginning  to  be  stirred, 
■were  left  unnoticed  in  the  “  Monthly  Re¬ 
trospect  of  Public  Affairs.”  While  “  Pub¬ 
lic  .iflairs  were  seething  in  a  witch’s  caul¬ 
dron  with  the  scum  uppennost,”  and 
Riidical  reformers  were  behaving  like  Irish 
rioters,  silence  was  the  best  and  only  dis¬ 
creet  policy  for  the  eilitor  of  a  family  news¬ 
paper.  Rut  there  w.a8  abundant  room  for 
advocacy  of  sound  principles  on  other 
than  political  subjects.  Dr.  John  Bird 
Sumner’s  “Conversations  with  an  Unbe¬ 
liever,”  are  good  examples  of  the  persua¬ 
sive  power  of  genuine  piety.  Mr.  John 
Cole,  a  London  surgeon,  contributed  a  se¬ 
ries  of  capital  articles  on  social  science,  con¬ 
taining  some  singular  illustrations  of  the 
change  in  our  habits  which  the  laj)8e  of 
forty  years  has  wrought.  Thus,  in  an 
essay  on  “Cleanliness  and  Ventilation,” 
he  says :  “  Those  who  can  be  brought  to 
venture  on  sc  unheard-of  a  thing  as  to  wash 
the  whole  of  their  bodies  will  generally  be 
induced  to  ro{>e.at  the  experiment  from  the 
comfort  it  affords.”  The  bath  had  not  then 
l>ecorae  as  necessary  a  domestic  institution 
as  a  hand-basin.  “You  have  killed  my 
mother,”  said  a  housewife  of  the  Lake 
District  to  Miss  Martineau;  “she  never 
had  washed  her  feet  till  you  persuaded  her, 
and  this  is  the  end  on’t.”  Even  a  Wilt¬ 
shire  peasant  woald  not  make  a  similar 


observation  now,  although  in  agricultural 
districts  the  duty  of  cleanliness  is  still  ill 
understood.  Entertainment  was  provided 
as  well  as  solid  information  for  “  plaiti 
Englishmen.”  Mr.  Knight  wrote  some 
simple  tales,  and  Mr.  Locker  some  j>leasant 
recollections  of  his  own  early  life.  His 
memoir  of  his  father,  one  of  the  bravest  of 
our  navjil  captains,  the  galKant  sailor  wh.o 
taught  Nelson  how  to  board  a  French 
man-of-war — “  Lay  a  Frenchman  close  and 
you  will  be.at  him” — h.as  a  lightness  of 
touch  suggestive  of  Sterne.  The  jticture 
of  the  veteran  in  the  retirement  of  tireen- 
wich  Hospital,  with  a  faithful  servant  of 
the  stamp  of  Corporal  Trim  to  anticipate 
his  wishes,  is  worth  preserving : 

“  The  chief  person  in  his  confidence  was  old 
Boswell — the  self-invested  minister  of  the  ex- 
traordinarics  of  tl»e  family — who  looked  on  the 
footman  as  a  jackana{>es,  and  on  the  female  scr- 
1  vants  as  incapable  of  “  understanding  his  Honor.'’ 
Boswell  had  been  in  his  time  a  smart  young 
I  seaman,  and  formerly  rowed  the  stroke  oar  in 
1  the  captain's  barge.  ^VAer  many  a  hard  gale 
I  and  long  separation,  the  association  was  renewed 
in  old  age,  and  to  a  bystander  had  more  of  the 
familiarity  of  ancient  friendship  than  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  master  and  servant  ‘  Has  your  Honor 
any  furtlicr  commands  t  ’  said  Boswell,  as  he 
us^  to  enter  the  parlor  in  the  evening,  >%milc 
throwing  his  body  into  an  angle,  he  made  his 
reverence,  and  shut  the  door  with  his  ojipositc 
extremity  at  the  same  time.  ‘No,  Bo.swell,  I 
think  not ;  unless,  indeed,  you  are  disposed  for 
a  glass  of  grog  l)efore  you  go.’  ‘  As  your  Honor 
pleases,’  was  the  established  reply.  The  grog 
is  produced,  and  the  two  veterans  spin  yarns 
about  their  adventures  in  the  Nautilus  up  the 
Mississippi ;  the  poor  Indians  who  won  all  their 
hearts  ;  the  great  black  snake,  that  nearly  throt¬ 
tled  the  sergeant  of  marines ;  ‘  and  the  rattle¬ 
snake,  too,  that  your  Honor  killed  with  your 
cane,  five  and  forty  feet’  ‘Avast,  Boswell, 
mind  your  reckoning  there ;  ’twas  but  twelve, 
you  rogue,  and  that  is  long  enough  in  all  con¬ 
science.’  ” 

Notwithstanding,  however,  these  efforts 
to  please  all  classes  of  readers,  the  Plain 
Englishman  closed  its  career  after  a  three 
years’  life.  As  ^Ir.  Knight  frankly  ac¬ 
knowledges,  men  were  not  in  the  inoo<i  to 
appreciate  its  “  benevolent  optimism.” 

We  now  approach  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  episodes  of  Mr.  Knight’s  work¬ 
ing  life.  In  the  latter  half  of  September, 
1820,  he  found,  on  hU  return  from  London 
to  Windsor,  two  youths  awaiting  him,  who 
proposed  that  he  should  print  and  publish 
an  Eton  magazine.  Their  names  were 
Walter  Blunt  .and  Winthrop  Mack  worth 
Praed.  The  result  of  the  interview  was 
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the  appearance  of  the  EtoiHan.  Mr. 
Ilhint  acted  as  editor.  Praed  was  the 
chief  contributor,  and,  indeed,  tiie  very 
life  and  soul  of  the  undertaking.  He  wrote 
under  the  signature  of  “  Peregrine  Court¬ 
enay.” 

“The  Etonian  of  1820,”  says  Mr.  Knight  of 
him,  “  was  natural  and  unaffected  in  his  ordina¬ 
ry  talk  ;  neither  shy  nor  presuming ;  proud 
without  a  tinge  of  vanity ;  somewhat  reserved, 
yet  ever  courteous;  giving  few  indications  of 
the  susceptibility  of  the  poet,  but  ample  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  laughing  satirist ;  a  pale  and  slight 
youth,  who  had  looked  upon  the  aspects  of  so- 
cictj’  with  the  keen  perceptions  of  a  clever  man¬ 
hood.” 

Ilis  poems,  while  he  was  still  a  school- 
bov,  have  the  same  mingling  of  humor  and 
B.'ulness  which  distinguish  his  maturer 
ellbrls;  his  prose,  we  are  told,  was  less 
remarkable.  It  was  a  happy  time  botli  for 
tlie  juiblisher  and  the  youthful  writers,  to 
whom  the  luxury  of  print  was  a  new’  sensa¬ 
tion.  The  breakfasts  out  of  bounds — when 
talk  about  tiueen  Caroline  and  her  wrongs, 
about  lirougham  and  Copley  and  Canning, 
was  mixed  with  the  latest  news  from  the 
cricket -field  or  football-ground ;  when  opin¬ 
ions  were  discussed  with  the  frankness  and 
good  temper  happily  characteristic  of  the 
generous  and  young,  when  the  merry  jest 
alternated  with  the  most  soleAm  argu¬ 
ment — mi|gt  have  been  golden  hours. 
Long  aflerward.s  Praed  commemorated 
them  in  his  favorite  strain  of  mirth  and 
melancholy : 

“  I  wish  that  I  could  run  away 

From  house,  and  court,  and  levee, 

"NVhere  bearded  men  ap]>ear  to-day 
Just  Eton  boys  grown  heavy ; 

Tliat  I  could  bask  in  childhood's  sun. 

And  dance  o’er  childhood’s  roses ; 

And  find  huge  wealth  in  one  pound  one, 
Vast  wit  in  broken  noses ; 

And  play  ‘Sir  Giles’  at  Datchet  Lane, 
And  call  the  milk  maids  houris ; 

That  I  could  be  a  boy  again, 

A  happy  boy  at  Drury’s.” 

There  were  in  all  fifteen  contributors  ^o 
the  Ionian  of  whom,  after  Praed,  John 
Moultrie  and  Sidney  Walker  were  the 
most  remarkable.  Tire  former  became 
known  in  after  life  as  the  author  of  the 
“  Dream  of  Life.”  The  latter  is  a  singular 
instance  of  wasted  pow’ers.  A  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  a  brilliant 
scholar,  his  career  was  marred  by  his  irres¬ 
olution  and  unconquerable  timidity.  The 
rough  discipline  of  Eton  was  wholly  un¬ 
suited  to  his  morbid  character.  He  was 


“  the  subject  of  the  direst  persecution  ”  at 
the  hands  of  bis  school-fellows,  who,  with 
the  thoughtlessness  rather  than  the  cruelty 
of  boyhood,  could  not  appreciate  the  ter¬ 
rible  sufferings  their  gil^s  and  tricks  in¬ 
flicted  on  the  delicate  organization  of  their 
victim.  Sometimes  he  would  fltJe  from  his 
torturers  to  the  private  room  of  a  master ; 
but  such  a  haven  was  only  a  temporary 
refuge.  Mr.  Derwent  Coleridge  speaks  of 
him  as  “  one  of  the  very  largest  natural 
capacity,  whose  whole  moral  and  intellec¬ 
tual  nature  had  been  dwarfed  and  distorted 
by  the  treatment  he  received  at  school.” 
As  in  the  case  of  Cowper,  outrageous  and 
excessive  bullying  seriously  shook  the 
balance  of  his  mind.  Under  the  kindly 
guidance  of  a  private  tutor  he  might  have 
become  an  ornament  to  society,  instead  of 
being  a  grotesque  and  awkward  figure 
destined  to  excite  no  feelings  but  pity  or 
laughter.  A  profound  admirer  of  female 
beauty,  his  mode  of  showing  his  devotion 
must  have  been  rather  alarming  to  the  fair 
sex.  “  When  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
w'omen  of  her  time  appeared  at  a  public 
ball  at  Cambridge,  he  peered  into  her  face 
and  clapped  his  hands  in  an  ecstacy  of  de¬ 
light.”  “  It  was  the  joy  of  the'savage,” 
said  Macaulay,  “  when  he  first  sees  a  ten- 
penny  nail.”  Yet  he  could  celebrate  a 
woman’s  charms  with  pathetic  tenderness. 
The  last  four  lines  of  his  “  Lover’s  Song” 
indicate  the  great  things  of  which  he  might 
have  been  capable  had  not  he  been  wreck¬ 
ed,  partly  by  natural  temperament,  partly 
by  injudicious  training: 

”  Too  solemn  for  day,  too  sweet  for  night, 

Come  not  in  darknc.<s,  come  not  in  lighk 
Hut  come  in  some  twilight  interim 
When  the  gloom  is  soft  and  the  light  is  dim.” 

After  the  publication  of  nine  or  ten  num¬ 
bers,  the  JCtonian  ceased  to  exist.  The 
members  of  its  brilliant  staff  were  scattered. 
But  Mr.  Knight’s  connection  w’ith  some  of 
them  w’as  not  at  an  end.  After  a  second 
short  experiment  as  the  editor  of  a  weekly 
paper  called  the  Guardian,  he  est.ablished 
liimself  as  a  publisher  in  Pall  Mall  East, 
and  reopened  communication  with  Mr. 
Praed,  now  a  distinguished  Cambridge 
undergraduate.  He  paid  a  week’s  visit  to 
Cambridge  to  renew  old  and  make  new 
friendships.  “  In  the  mornings  there  were 
pleasant  breakfasts  and  luncheons,  in  the 
evenings  cheerful  w’ine  parties,  and  some¬ 
times  the  famous  milk  punch  of  Trinity 
and  King’s.  But  there  was  no  excess. 
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Amonpst  my  enjoyments,  the  general  plan 
of  Knif//tt''s  Quarterly  Magazine  was  set¬ 
tled.”  Seldom  has  a  magazine  started  un¬ 
der  more  brilliant  auspices.  In  addition 
to  Praed,  Moultrie,  Walker,  and  Henry 
Nelson  Coleridge,  all  of  whom  had  written 
in  the  tkhnian^  there  were,  among  many 
others,  3Ir.  Derwent  Coleridge,  Mr.  IMal- 
den,  and  !Macaulay.  The  introductory 
prospectus  w.as  written  by  Praed,  under 
his  old  signature  of  Peregrine  Courtenay, 
in  a  humorous  vein.  It  was  addressed  to 
“Lady  Mary  Vernon,  the  Mistress  of  all 
Harmony,  the  (Jueen  of  all  Wits,  the 
Hrightest  of  all  Belles.”  One  by  one  the 
contributors  are  introduced  to  make  their 
bow  to  her  ladyship  Here  is  a  portrait 
our  readers  will  recognize : 

“‘Tristram  Merton  (Macaulay),  come  into 
court.’  There  came  up  a  short  manly  figure, 
marvellousl  y  upright,  with  a  bad  neckcloth,  and 
one  hand  in  his  waistcoat  pocket.  Of  regular 
beauty  he  had  little  to  boast ;  but  in  faces  where 
there  is  an  expression  of  great  power  or  of  great 
good-humor,  or  of  both,  you  do  not  n*gret  its 
absence.  ‘  They  were  glorious  days,’  he  said, 
with  a  bend  and  a  look  of  chivalrous  gallantry 
to  the  circle  around  him,  ‘they  were  glorious 
days  for  Old  Athens  when  all  she  held  of  witty 
and  wi8e,^)f  brave  and  beautiful,  was  collected 
in  the  drawing-room  of  Aspasia.  In  those,  the 
brightest  and  noblest  times  of  Greece,  there 
was  no  feeling  so  strong  as  the  devotion  of  youth, 
no  talisman  of  such  virtue  as  the  smile  of  Iti'au- 
ty,  Aspasia  was  the  arbi tress  of  peace  and  war, 
me  queen  of  arts  and  arms,  the  Pallas  of  the 
spear  and  pen ;  we  have  lookeel  back  to  those 
golden  hours  with  transport  and  with  longing, 
llere  our  classical  dreams  shall  in  some  sort 
wear  a  dress  of  reality.  lie  who  has  not  the 
piety  of  a  Socrates,  may  at  least  fall  down  be¬ 
fore  as  lovely  a  divinity*;  he  who  has  not  the 
power  of  a  Pericles  may  at  least  kneel  before  as 
beautiful  an  As))a8ia.’  His  tone  had  just  so 
much  earnest  that  what  he  said  was  felt  as  a 
compliment,  and  just  so  much  banter  that  it  was 
felt  to  be  nothing  more.  As  he  concluded,  he 
dropped  on  one  knee  and  paused. 

“  ‘  Tri. strain,’  said  the  Attorney -General,  ‘we 
really  are  sorry  to  cramp  a  culprit  in  his  line  of 
defence,  but  the  time  of  the  court  must  not  be 
taken  up.  If  you  can  speak  ten  words  to  the 
purpose, - ' 

“  ‘  Prythee,  Frederick,’  retorted  the  other, 
‘  leave  mo  to  manage  my  own  course.  I  have 
an  arduous  journey  to  run  ;  and  in  such  a  cir¬ 
cle,  like  the  poor  prince  in  the  Arabian  talcs,  I 
must  be  frozen  into  stone  before  I  can  finish  my 
task  without  turning  to  the  right  or  the  left.’  . 

“  ‘  For  the  love  you  bear  us,  a  truce  to  your 
similes :  they  shall  be  felony  without  benefit 
■  of  clergy;  and  $iUnee  for  an  hour  thall  be  the 
penaltff.' 

“  ‘  A  penalty  for  similes !  Horrible  1  Paul 


of  Russia  prohibited  round  hats,  and  Chihu  of 
China  denounced  white  teeth  ;  but  this  is  atro¬ 
cious.’ 

“  ‘  I  beseech  you,  Tristram,  if  you  can  for  a 
moment  forget  your  omniscience,  let  us  ’ - 

“  I  will  endeavor.  It  is  related  of  Zoroaster 
that’” - 

How  adinir.ably  the  great  historian’s 
peculiarities  are  indicated,  and  with  what 
entire  good  temper !  Those  who  have 
seen  the  self-absorbed  orator  rushing 
through  Parliament-street  on  his  w’ay  to 
the'  House  of  Commons,  wdll  easily  recog¬ 
nize  “  the  short  m.mly  figure,  marvellous¬ 
ly  upright,”  of  Tristram  Merton,  while  the 
fortunate  few  who  have  listened  to  his 
endless  flow  of  lively  and  elevated  con¬ 
versation,  will  understand  how  severe  was 
the  penalty  of  “  silence  for  an  hour.” 

3Iacaulay  seceiled  for  a  short  time  after 
the  publication  of  the  first  number,  at  his 
father’s  request.  Some  of  the  articles 
had  given  offence  to  the  “  Clapham  sect,” 
and  “  gratitude,  duty,  and  prudence,” 
W'rote  Alacaulay,  “  alike  compel  me  to 
respect  jirejudices  which  I  do  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  share.”  But  ho  soon 
found  it  possible  to  resume  his  contrilui- 
tions,  .and  became  the  leading  spirit  of  the 
m.agazine.  The  “  Songs  of  the  Hugue¬ 
nots,”  ‘‘ Athenian  Orators,”  “Conversa¬ 
tion  between  Milton  and  Cowley,”  all 
first  appeared  in  Knight's  Quarterly. 
There,  too,  in  an  essay  on  “  Mitford’s  His¬ 
tory  of  Greece,”  is  to  be  found  the  orig¬ 
inal  sketch  of  the  celebrated  “New-Zeal- 
ander.”  Mr.  Malden,  now  Professor  of 
Greek  at  I’^ni versify  College,  sent  papers 
full  of  the  ripe  scholarship  which  distin¬ 
guished  him  on  classic.al  subjects.  He  also 
wrote  an  Italian  talc,  reproducing  the 
weird  superstitions  of  the  middle  ages. 
“  The  power  displayed  in  it,”  says 
Knight,  “might  almost  lead  one  to  la¬ 
ment  that  such  qualities  of  genius  should 
,  have  merged  into  a  life  of  unambitious 
usefulness,  did  we  not  know  that  in  such 
a  life,  that  pf  the  trainer  of  the  young  to 
sound  learning,  that  of  a  teacher  com¬ 
manding  obedience  through  love,  the 
truest  happiness  and  honor  are  to  be 
found.”  Those  who  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  among  ]SIr.  Malden’s  pupils 
will  heartily  endorse  these  words.  They 
;  will  never  forget  the  winning  courtesy 
and  patient  temper  which  turned  their 
,  master  into  a  friend.  Long  may  he  be 
spared  to  pursue  his  important  though 
unambitious  vocation  1  May  it  still  bo 
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his  lot  through  many  coming  years  to  in¬ 
spire  in  hundreds  of  young  hearts  the  en¬ 
during  affection  creulcd  by  respect ! 

In  ius  6f'th  number,  Mr.  Knight  gained 
a  new  and  potent  ally  in  Thomas  l)e 
Quincey,  the  famous  “  oj)ium-eater.”  Full 
justice  has  never  yet  been  done  to  the 
splendiil  powers  of  this  extraordinary 
man.  His  peculiarities  hav«^prevented  his 
being  thoroughly  “  popular.”  But  in  one 
department  of  literature  he  stands  alone 
and  unapproached.  We  have  no  other 
great  master  of  rhythmical  prose;  we 
have  nothing  in  our  language,  out  of  the 
fetters  of  metre,  that  can  vie  in  wild  sub¬ 
limity  or  melodious  cadence  with  the 
“  Swpiria  de  proftindis''  And  his  ge¬ 
nius  was  as  varied  as  it  was  vast.  Num¬ 
berless  essays  and  reviews  attest  his 
scholarship,  while  such  a  piece  of  extrava¬ 
gance  as  “  Murder  considered  as  one  of 
the  fine  arts,”  proves  him  capable  of  hu¬ 
mor.  Yet  with  all  his  rare  ac<juirement8 
and  profound  knowledge  of  mankind, 
he  was  totally  helpless  in  the  common 
ulfairs  of  life. 

“His  sensitiveness  was  so  extreme,  in  com¬ 
bination  witli  the  almost  ultra  courtesy  of  a 
gentleman,  that  he  hesitated  to  trouble  a  ser¬ 
vant  with  any  personal  request  without  a  long 
prefatory  a|)ology.  My  family  were  in  the 
country  in  the  summer  of  182.5,  when  he  was 
staying  at  my  house  in  Pall  Mall  East.  A  friend 
or  two  had  met  him  at  dinner,  and  1  had  walk¬ 
ed  part  of  the  way  home  with  one  of  them. 
When  I  ndurned  1  tapped  at  his  chamber  door 
to  hid  him  good-night.  He  was  sitting  at  the 
open  window,  habited  as  a  prize-fighter  when 
be  enters  the  ring.  ‘You  will  take  cold,’  I  ex¬ 
claimed  ;  ‘  where  is  your  shirt  ?’  ‘  I  have  not 

a  shirt ;  my  shirts  are  unwashed.’  ‘But  why 
not  tell  the  servant  to  send  them  to  the  laun¬ 
dress  P  ‘  Ah,  how  could  I  presume  to  do  that 
in  Mrs.  Knight's  absence  f’  ” 

Like  many  of  his  literary  brethren,  he 
was  often  without  a  sixpence  in  his  pock¬ 
et,  but  he  did  not  bear  his  poverty  with 
the  air  of  calmness  and  complacency 
sometimes  worn  by  penniless  men.  There 
was  not  a  trace  about  him  of  what  may 
be  CAlled  the  “  Skimpole  ”  temperament. 
If  his  purse  was  empty,  he  would  creep 
off  to  some  obscure  lodging  in  South¬ 
wark,  or  jtace  the  streets  all  night,  or  sleep 
on  a  doorstep  with  no  covering  but  the 
sky.  When  brighter  days  came  his  spir¬ 
its  rose,  and  he  w’ould  look  back  on  his 
miseries  with  a  mirthful  smile.  But  in 
bis  earlier  life  the  sufferings  of  his  proud 
and  sensitive  spirit  must  often  have  been 


acute.  To  use  the  expression  of  another 
great  man,  who  perhaps  may  at  one  time 
have  been  troubled  with  the  same  com- 
jilaint,  De  Quincey  waa  a  martyr  to  the 
“  ignoble  melancholy  produced  by  pecuni¬ 
ary  embarrassment.” 

Mr.  Knight’s  venture  as  a  publisher 
did  not  prove  very  successful.  The  finan¬ 
cial  crisis  of  1825  told  on  the  book  trade 
as  on  all  others.  For  a  time  he  struggled 
on,  but  eventually  his  “  boat  was  strand¬ 
ed.”  But  his  lime  had  not  been  entirely 
lost.  New  friends  had  been  made;  new 
projects,  usually  for  the  advancement  of 
education  or  popular  im])rovement,  had 
been  ventilated.  In  the  autumn  of  1826 
he  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Brougham, 
who  was  then  organizing  the  “  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.” 
He  went  to  the  great  orator’s  chambers 
in  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  found  him  silting" 
among  his  briefr,  “  evidently  delighted 
to*be  interrupted  for  some  thoughts  more 
attractive.”  The  results  of  the  interview 
affected  Mr.  Knight’s  whole  subsequent 
career.  On  the  20th  of  July  in  the  year 
following,  the  Society  over  which  Mr. 
Brougham  presided  resolved  to  accept 
Mr.  knight’s  ofter  to  superintend  their 
publications.  His  connection  with  them 
lasted  for  nearly  twenty  years.  At  last 
“  the  schoolmaster  was  abroad,”  and  im¬ 
mense  were  the  triumphs  he  was  des¬ 
tined  to  achieve.  ^Ir.  Murray  was  the 
publisher  of  the  Society  for  two  years, 
but  in  1829  he  became  uneasv  at  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  their  enterprises,  and  Mr.  Knight 
took  his  jdace,  once  more  establishing 
himself  in  his  old  quarters  in  l*all  Mall 
East. 

Some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in 
England  gathered  round  Mr.  Brougham 
to  help  on  his  great  w’ork.  James  Mill 
and  Henry  Hallam,  the  historians  of  India 
and  England  ;  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  De  Morgan, 
Mr.  Key,  and  JMr.  Malden,  from  Univer¬ 
sity  College,  London  ;  Sir  George  Lewis, 
Lord  John  Kussell,  and  Lord  Althorp, 
with  a  host  of  others  of  almost  equal  emi¬ 
nence,  might  be  seen  together  at  the 
monthly  dinners  of  the  committee.  Men 
of  the  most  opposite  creeds,  and  agreed 
perhaps  on  nothing  else,  were  all  agreed 
in  a  wish  to  spread  sound  knowledge 
through  the  country.  The  Society  con¬ 
tained  nearly  all  the  ’isms,  yet  there  was 
no  discord,  for  every  one  was  in  earnest. 
Of  the  president  it  may  be  truly  said, 
that  he,  though  the  most  busy,  was  the 
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most  earnest.  On  circuit,  in  his  home  in  j 
W estmoreland,  or  while  engaged  in  the  j 
fierce  party  strife  which  preceded  the  fall  , 
of  the  Wellington  ministry,  he  never  for-  j 
got  tlie  Society  he  had  founded. 

“  I  came  here,”  writes  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill,  j 
in  August,  1828,  “with  Mr.  Brougham 
from  Lancaster  to-day.”  We  presume 
the  Northern  Circuit  was  just  over. 
“  Scenery  glorious,  of  course.  But  I  fear 
we  talked  more  about  diffusion  of  knowl¬ 
edge  than  anything  else.  Mr.  B.  is  de¬ 
lighted  with  all  you  have  done.”  When 
he  was  made  chancellor  his  zeal  continued 
unabated.  He  had  hardly  been  a  week 
on  the  woolsack  when  he  summoned  Mr. 
Kniglil  one  afternoon  to  his  private  room 
in  tiie  House  of  I^ords.  The  interview 
was  hurried.  “  The  Mace  and  Purse  were 
in  the  passage ;  anxious  ushers  were ; 
about  the  door.  ‘  I  can  only  stay  to  say 
a  word,’  he  exclaimed;  ‘advertise  Paley  | 
tn-morrow  morning.’”  And  away  he  j 
rushed.  “  I  stepped  out  of  the  room,  and  ■ 
saw  the  officials  looking  somewhat  as  the  { 
royal  ushers  at  Versailles  might  have ; 
looked  when  shoe-strings  heralded  the  j 
llevolution  and  Bastilles  and  buckles  were  , 
doomed.  I  ventured  to  say  to  one  of  i 
these  solemn  men  in  black :  ‘  Is  that  quite  ! 
regular  ?  ’  ‘  Regular,  sir  ?  oh  dear !  The  ■ 
last  (Lord  Lyndhurst)  was  bad  enough,  j 
but  this  one — oh  dear  !  ’  Chaos  was  come  ■ 
again.”  | 

While  these  peaceful  educational ' 
schemes  were  sleaaily  progressing,  Eng- ! 
land  was  passing  through  a  tremendous  j 
crisis.  The  ministry  of  Earl  Grey  had  I 
produced  a  reform  bill  which  roused  the  j 
Tories  to  a  desperate  and  despairing  re- 1 
bistance,  and  Liberals  to  boumlless  ! 
enthusiasm.  It  would  have  been  w'ell  for  | 
the  opposition  party  had  they  not  been 
le<l  by  statesmen  who  mistook  obstruction 
for  conservatism.  But  Wellington  and 
Peel,  anxious  to  atone  to  their  reactionary 
supporters  for  the  concession  of  Catholic 
Emancipation,  resolved  to  offer  nothing, 
and  the  nation  thereupon  determined  to 
have  all  the  Whigs  ventured  to  give. 
“  The  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but 
the  bill,”  was  the  cry  which  rang  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  England.  The 
issue  could  not  Ik*  doubtful,  when  on  theone 
si<le  there  was  this  trumpet-toned  demand, 
and  oil  the  other  “  the  whisper  of  a  fac¬ 
tion.”  We  are  not  going  to  trace  the 
progress  of  the  struggle  here.  To  many 
of  our  readers  the  story  is  as  familiar  as  a 


household  word,  and  those  who  do  not 
know  it  will  find  it  well  told  in  the  eighth 
volume  of  the  Popular  JIUtory.  The 
ministerial  measure  w'as  passed  in  a  form 
even  more  democratic  than  it  had  at  first 
assumed  ;  the  Whigs  w’ere  securely  seated 
in  Downing-street,  and  the  Tories  expi¬ 
ated  a  political  blunder,  as  fatal  to  them 
as  the  famous  coalition  Ww’een  Fox  and 
North  had  been  to  their  opponents,  by  an 
unpoimlarity  they  have  never  since  been 
able  to  overcome. 

Breathing  the  calm  political  atmosphere 
of  1804,  we  can  afford  to  laugh  over  the 
constemation  felt  at  the  changes  of  1832, 
not  only  by  politicians  of  the  school  of 
I.^rd  Eldon,  but  by  bold  and  liberal- 
minded  men.  But  when  Orator  Hunt 
and  demagogues  of  a  similar  stamp  were 
haranguing  angrj’  mobs  and  inciting  them 
to  deeds  of  violence,  when  Bristol  was  in 
flames,  and  Clumber  Castle  ha«l  been  gut¬ 
ted  by  the  townsmen  of  Nottingham, 
when  mechanics  were  smashing  machines, 
and  agricultural  laborers  w'ere  burning 
ricks— there  was  amjde  excuse  for  alarm. 
We  know  how  entirely  the  legislation  of 
the  reform  parliament  has  falsified  the 
fears  of  one  extreme  party  and  disap¬ 
pointed  the  hojies  of  the  other.  One  of 
the  ablest  radical  writers  recently  de¬ 
nounced  the  Reform  Bill  as  a  gigantic 
piece  of  jiarty  imposture,  and  its  authors 
as  the  “  Thugs  of  Liberal  principles  !  ” 
On  the  other  ‘hand,  the  staunchest  con¬ 
servative  among  us  must  acknowledge 
that  none  of  his  gloomy  prophecies  of  ruin 
have  been  accomplished.  Pomp  and  form 
have  perhaps  lost  a  little  of  their  impor¬ 
tance,  but  “  our  old  institutions  ”  still 
flourish,  although  the  Lord  Chancellor 
sits  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  without  a  full-bot¬ 
tomed  wig,  and  the  bishops  preach  with 
no  wigs  at  all.  No  English  sovereign 
was  ever  more  honored  than  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria,  and  that  with  no  mere  lip  homage, 
but  with  the  true  loyalty  which  springs 
spontaneously  from  the  hearts  of  a  con¬ 
tented  people.  The  House  of  Lords,  too, 
has  survived  the  storm.  Only  four  vears 
ago  they  successfully  asserted  an  almost 
obsolete  privilege,  and  they  exercise,  by 
their  debates  if  not  by  their  divi^ion3, 
great  influence  in  the  State.  Our  ]>rog- 
ress,  while  it  has  been  extraordinary, 
has  been  gradual  and  safe.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  free  trade;  the  suppression  of 
slavery  in  our  West  Indian  colonies;  re¬ 
forms  which  have  cleared  the  cnminal 
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law  of  its  barbarity  and  the  civil  law  of 
its  jargon  ;  a  toleration,  growing  more 
real  and  perfect  every  day,  of  difl'erent 
religious  opinions;  improved  education 
lor  rich  and  poor ;  and,  above  all,  a  har¬ 
mony  between  classes  such  as  our  fore- , 
fathers  would  have  deemed  incredible  ; —  j 
these  are  triumi>hs  which,  while  they  may  j 
fall  short  of  the  Utopian  aspirations  of 
political  dreamers,  amply  fulfil  the  more 
moderate  anticipations  of  practical  men. 

In  the  intense  excitement  of  the  great  re¬ 
form  struggle,  cheap  publications,  similar 
to  those  which  had  been  fostered  by  the  dis¬ 
content  during  the  regency,  and  equally 
vulgar  and  virulent  in  tone,  naturally 
abounded.  Mr.  Knight,  true  to  his  mis¬ 
sion  of  purifying  literature,  determined  to  , 
make  a  second  effort  to  counteract  their  ^ 
evil  influence,  and  give  something  that 
should  l>e  good  as  well  as  cheap.  Ac- 1 
cordingly,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  M.  1).  | 
Hill,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Useful : 
Knowledge  Society,  he  brought  out,  at  j 
his  own  risk,  the  Penny  Magazine.  Its  ' 
success  was  far  greater  than  that  of  the  i 
Plain  JCngliehman.  In  two  years  it ; 
reached  the  extraordinary  sale  of  two  | 
hundred  thousand  copies  lo  weekly  num-  ] 
bers  and  monthly  parts.  The  articles ; 
were  nearly  all  written  by  competent  | 
men,  and  hardly  deserved,  except  from  ’ 
their  variety,  to  bp_  described  by  Dr.  Ar-  j 
nold  as  “  all  ramble-scramble.”  The  very  i 
purpose  of  the  magazine  was  to  give  a  j 
little  of  all  sorts  of  knowledge,  and  thus  , 
whet  the  appetite  for  more.  But  the  lit¬ 
tle  that  was  given  xvas  accurate  and  worth 
reading,  and  those  who  were  too  poor  to 
buy  books  were  very  thankful  for  a  penny¬ 
worth  of  such  “  ramble-scramble.” 

“My  great  want,"  says  the  author  of  the 
Autobiography  of  an  Artimn,  “was  books. 

I  was  too  po<ir  to  purchase  exitensive  ones,  and 
the  ‘cheap  literature’  was  not  then,  as  now,  to 
be  found  in  every  out-of-the-way  rookerj'. 
However,  Knight  had  unfurled  his  paper  ban¬ 
ners  of  free  trade  in  letters.  The  Penny  Alaga- 
rine  was  published.  I  borrowed  the  first 
volume,  and  detennkjed  to  make  an  elfort  to 
possess  myself  of  the  second ;  accordingly,  in 
January,  18.33, 1  left  off  the  use  of  sugar  in  my 
tea,  hoping  that  my  family  would  not  then  feel 
tlie  sacrifice  necessary  to  buy  the  book.  Since 
that,  period  I  have  expended  largo  sums  in 
books,  some  of  them  very  costly  ones,  but  I 
never  had  one  so  truly  valuable  as  was  the 
second  volume  of  the  Penny  Magazine ;  and  I 
looked  a.s  anxiousl}’  forihe  issue  of  the  month¬ 
ly  part  as  I  did  for  the  means  of  getting  a  liv¬ 
ing.” 


Many  a  voice  from  the  workshop  and 
tho  cottage  could,  we  doubt  not,  have 
borne  similar  testimony.  A  little  learning 
may  be  a  dangerous  thing,  but  it  is  a  great 
deal  better  than  none  at  all. 

Among  the  contributors  to  the  magazine 
was  John  Kitto,  a  man  who,  by  natural 
genius  and  patient  industry,  was  able  to 
overcome  the  most  grievous  physical  de¬ 
fects,  and  to  carve  out  for  himself  an  hon¬ 
orable  and  useful  career.  He  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  Mr.  Knight  in  July,  1833,  as  an 
applicant  for  literary  employment,  being 
then  about  thirty  years  old,  short  and  stout 
in  appearance,  with  a  “  sallow  complexion, 
bright  eyes,  and  lofty  forehead.”  “  He  is 
a  native  of  this  town,”  wrote  the  Mayor  of 
Plymouth,  “  and  becatne  known  to  us  by 
his  misfortunes  as  a  lad  of  extraordinary 
capacity,  though  reduced  by  the  vices  of 
his  father  to  the  condition  of  an  inhabitant 
of  our  workhouse,  and  by  an  accident  to 
an  almost  entire  loss  of  the  sense  of  hear¬ 
ing.”  Kitto  has  himself  narrated  how  the 
accident  occurred  ;  how  on  a  certain  day 
in  1817,  “  the  last  of  tw’elve  years  of  hear¬ 
ing,  aiui  the  first  of  twenty-eight  years  of 
deafness,”  he  lost  his  footing  on  a  ladder 
to  the  top  of  which  he  ascended,  and  fell 
into  the  courtyard  below.  In  an  instant 
he  passed  into  silence.  Never  more  was 
he  to  enjoy  the  “  wealth  of  sweet  and 
pleasurable  sounds  with  which  the  A1  - 
mighty  has  filled  the  world  ;  ”  never  again 
to  hear  the  busy  “hum  of  populous  cities, 
the  music  of  the  woods  and  mountains, 
and  of  the  voices,  sweeter  than  music, 
which  are  in  the  winter  season  heard  round 
the  domestic  hearth.”  .  Yet,  with  his  ears 
fclosed  to  all  sounds,  and  with  lijis  scarce¬ 
ly  capable  of  uttering  articulate  langtiage, 
this  indomitable  hero  acquired  vast  stores 
of  knowledge,  and  many  languages  besides 
his  own.  For  several  years  previous  to 
Mr.  Knight’s  acquaintance  with  him,  he 
had.been  resident  at  Bagdad,  and  the  first 
articles  he  wrote  embodied,  under  the  title 
of  “  The  Deaf  Traveller,”  the  results  of 
his  journey  from  England  to  Hussia,  and 
from  thence  to  Persia  by  the  Desert.  A 
month  of  trial  elapsed,  and  then  he  was 
regularly  engaged  with  a  fixed  salary  by 
Mr.  Knight.  “  I  do  thank  God,”  he  says,  • 
“  lor  this  relief  from  a  state  of  great  anxi¬ 
ety,  in  which  I  had  begun  to  entertain  tin- 
most  melancholy  view  of  the  things  before 
me,  and  saw  consequences  that  I  could  not 
bear  steadily  to  contemplate.”  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  work  for  the  Penny  Magazine^ 
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and  also  for  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia, 
which  had  been  started,  on  an  eleven  years’ 
course,  in  January,  183.3.  Three  years 
later  we  find  him  installed  as  editor  of  the 
Pictorial  Bible.  The  story  of  his  ap¬ 
pointment  is  characteristic  of  his  wise  self- 
'confid^nce.  At  first  he  was  only  to  furnish 
notes  on  subjects  connected  with  his  East¬ 
ern  travels ;  but  the  difficulty  of  finding  a 
suitable  editor  was  very  great.  One  name 
after  another  was  suggested,  but  no 
conclusion  was  arrived  at.  3Ir.  Knight 
thought  he  should  be  driven  to  divide  the 
labor,  when  Kitto  settled  the  matter  by 
coming  one  morning  to  the  perplexed  pub-' 
lisher,  and  saying,  “  in  that  guttural  tone 
to  which  I  had  now  become  accustomed, 
‘I  will  undertake  it  all.’  We  had  a  little 
merriment  over  the  boldness  of  the  propo¬ 
sal,  but  I  found  that  he  was  perfectly  in 
earnest.”  And  being  in  earnest,  he  did 
the  work  thoroughly  well.  The  Picto¬ 
rial  Bible  was  so  great  a  success,  that  it 
was  followed  by  several  other  books  on 
sacred  subjects  under  Kitto’s  editorehip. 
He  had,  in  fact,  found  his  true  vocation  in 
this  part  of  the  literary  field,  and  contin¬ 
ued  to  labor  in  it  with  unremitting  dili¬ 
gence  until  the  close  of  his  eventful  life. 

The  Penny  Cyclojxedia,  the  greatest 
of  all  Mr.  Knight’s  undertakings,  proved, 
unhappily,  a  great  pecuniary  loss  to  him. 
Originally  it  was  projected  “  to  form  a 
moderate-sized  book  in  eight  volumes  ;  ” 
but  it  w’as  soon  found  necessary  to  enlarge 
the  plan  of  the  work,  and  raise  the  price 
of  each  part,  at  first  to  twopence,  and  then 
to  fourpence.  Had  the  penny  weekly  issue 
been  adhered  toi  the  time  of  publication 
would  have  been  thirty-seven  years !  The 
change  in  price  reduced  the  sale,  and  all 
but  ruined  the  publisher,  leaving  him  little 
beyond  a  “  bare  competence.”  Yet  he 
struggled  on  manfully  to  the  end,  in  a  most 
unselfish  spirit.  Upwards  of  £40,000  W'ere 
paid  for  literature  and  engravings.  The 
paper-duty,  that  tax  on  knowledge,  de¬ 
scribed  by  its  advocates  as  “only  fourpence 
on  a  three-volume  novel,”  absorbed,  direct¬ 
ly  or  indirectly,  £26,000  more.  With 
these  enormous  expenses  to  meet,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  actual  cost  of  printing,  we 
cannot  be  surprised  that  Mr.  Knignt,  at 
the  completion  of  the  Cyclopaedia,  found 
himself  £30,000  out  of  pocket.  He  bad 
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his  reward,  however,  in  the  consciousness 
of  having  achieved  a  great  literary  tri¬ 
umph,  and  of  having  conferre<i  a  great 
public  benefit. 

We  must  bring  our  survey  of  Mr. 
Knight’s  labors  to  a  close.  It  is  pleasant 
to  dwell  on  his  bright  record  of  the  bless¬ 
ings  we  have  gained  during  the  forty  years’ 
peace.  Old  things  have  indeed  passed 
away.  One  of  the  barons  who  signed 
Magna  Charta  ivould  recognize  the  Eng¬ 
land  of  1 800  more  easily  than  an  English¬ 
man  of  1800  would  recognize  the  England 
of  to-day.  Many  other  mighty  agents  of 
change  have  been  abroad  besides  the 
schoolmaster.  The  engineer  has  been 
abroad,  and,  since  the  day  when  George 
Stephenson  saw  the  “  Rocket  ”  engine 
cross  Chat  Moss,  has  covered  the  country 
with  a  network  of  iron  rails,  thereby  un¬ 
consciously  knitting  county  to  county, 
“Celt”  to  “Saxon,”  and  rendering  jietty 
provincial  and  local  jealou.sies  daily  more 
impossible.  The  missionaries  of  social  and 
religious  reformation  have  been  abroad, 
doing  their  utmost  to  cleanse  the  dens  of 
pestilence  and  “  guilt-gardens  ”  which  dis¬ 
grace  our  great  cities.  Mr.  Tennyson,  in 
a  fit  of  poetic  enthusiasm,  h.as  denounced 
the  “  long,  long  canker  of  peace,”  and 
doubtless  peace  has  some  enervating  eflects 
on  national  virtue.  But  its  opportunities 
are  greater  than  its  temptations.  Let  us 
continue  to  use  them  while  w’e  may.  The 
sky  is  for  the  moment  clear  overhead,  but 
the  clouds  which  lower  darkly  all  round 
the  political  horizon  may  any  day  blacken 
it  with  storms.  While  Europe  is  resound¬ 
ing  with  the  sullen  murmurs  of  oppressed 
“nationalities,”  and  while  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  a  hundred  fields  are  red 
with  the  blood  of  men  who  should  be 
brethren,  England  can  scarcely  hope  to 
remain  long  in  the  possession  of  the  tran¬ 
quillity  she  now  enjoys.  Some  little  spark 
may,  when  we  are  least  expecting  it,  kin¬ 
dle  the  war  spirit  into  flame,  and  the 
“  blood-red  blossom  of  war,  with  its  heart 
of  fire,”  may  perhaps  soon  bloom  in  fields 
where  our  countrymen  will  lie  among  the 
combatants.  Should  such  a  time  of  adver¬ 
sity  be  in  store  for  us,  it  will  be  consoling 
to  remember  that  we  have  turned  to  good 
account  the  sunshine  of  our  present  pros¬ 
perity.* 
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A  STRAXOER,  bending  his  steps  towards 
the  hall  of  the  four  courts,  enters  the 
Court  of  Exche(|uer,  and  beholds  a  portly 
figure  stknding  in  the  centre  of  the  inner 
bar,  with  head  erect  and  shoulders  thrown 
back ;  he  is  the  very  embodiment  of  ora¬ 
torical  power.  What  is  he  doing  ?  As¬ 
sailing  Air.  Attorney-general  Saurin  ;  de¬ 
scanting  upon  the  farrago  of  helpless 
absurdity  with  which  the  honoi'able  gen¬ 
tleman  had  regaled  them ;  he  is  telling 
the  court  and  jury  that  the  speech  was 
distinguished  by  congenial  vulgarity,  and 
contained  no  poetry  at  all ;  and  w’ith  un¬ 
usual  daring  he  is  browbeating  the  law- 
odicers  and  the  court.  That  remarkable 
and  most  versatile  man — that  Hercules 
amongst  the  orators — is  Daniel  O’Connell, 
or  more  frequently  called  Dan. 

Heboid,  again,  that  round  and  stalwart 
form.  Again  he  is  seen  in  the  four  courts, 
pleading  the  cause  of  one  who  professed 
to  have  been  injured  in  that  which  is 
dearest  to  all  men — his  jiersonal  honor. 
I  say  professed,,  because  the  client  was 
one  of  those  whose  own  character  was 
questionable ;  yet  he  came  forward,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  present  us.ages  of  law,  to 
demand  justice  for  a  wrong  which  he  had 
himself  inflicted.  The  advocate  pleaded 
the  cause  Avith  great  energy  and  elo¬ 
quence;  described  the  agony,  real  or 
assumed,  felt  by  the  husband,  and  the 
loss  which  he  had  sustained  from  the 
alienation  of  the  affections  of  his  wife,  and 
brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  opposing 
counsel,  who  w'as  likewise  his  political 
opponent  and  polemical  antagonist — the 
courteous  d  Sle  Ned  Litton. 

O’Conni  .  ha<l  wonderful  power  over 
his  audieiue,  quite  as  great  as  that  »'''8- 
sessed'by  Sheridan,  or  greater;  he  co.  .1 
deal  with  any  theme  in  a  masterly  man¬ 
ner.  Now,  in  ray  judgment,  it  was  a 
greater  triumph  to  extract  tears  from 
Ned  Idtton  than  a  thousand  pounds  from 
a  jury,  because  no  one  better ’knew  than 
he  did  what  a  master  of  oratoric.al  flourish 
his  celebrated  opponent  was,  and  no  one 
had  stronger  political  dislikes  than  Ned. 
The  appearance  of  the  orator  was  greatly 
in  his  favor:  he  had  a  commanding  pres¬ 
ence  ;  an  eye  like  Mars  or  Apollo  ;  a  voice 
soft  and  gentle,  mellifluous  or  strong, 
overwhelming  and  terrible— the  breath- 
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ings  of  the  flute,  or  the  roaring  of  the 
thunder.  It  was  not  alone  his  voice  that 
spoke ;  his  hand,  his  eye,  his  mouth,  his 
foot— each  and  all  was  a  language  of  fier- 
suasion,  coercion,  insinuation,  or  intimida¬ 
tion.  Never  in  all  my  experience  of  men 
have  I  known  one  who  ^had  such  power 
over  the  multitude ;  who  so  thoroughly 
ruled  the  people  around  him ;  who  was 
so  influential  in  swaying  and  controlling 
the  minds  and  passions  of  his  audience, 
or  who  had  more  completely  within  his 
grasp  the  reins  of  the  political  Pegasus. 
His  scowl  was  terrible,  his  anathema 
withering,  his  revenge  crushing.  I  have 
seen  a  description  of  HrOugham  and 
O’Connell,  in  which  it  was  said  Jlrougham 
scalped  his  enemies,  while  O’Connell  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  having  killed  them ; 
but  in  my  opinion  Brougham  never  excel¬ 
led  O’Connell  in  the  remorseless  use  of  the 
scalping-knife  : 

“  lie  never  brooked  a  single  voice  that  chimed 
not  with  his  own, 

Or  bore,  when  he  had  power  to  crush,  a  rival 
near  the  throne. 

lie  never  spared  a  friend  or  foe,  if  such  could 
serve  his  turn ; 

As  prone  to  flatter  and  to  fawn,  as  curse, 
condemn,  and  spurn. 

When  was  he  ever  known  to  hide  or  check 
his  scathing  hate  ? 

Who  bold  enough  again  to  brave  his  match¬ 
less  ‘  Killingsgate  ?  ’ 

Let  poets  paint  the  good  and  bad  with  an 
impartial  pen — 

The  grandest,  blandest,  boldest,  coldest,  best, 
and  worst  of  men  1  ” 

I  wrote  the  foregoinsr  lines  at  the  foot  of 
a  poem  by  Denis  Florence  M’Carthy, 
which  I  need  not  say  was  unlimited 
praise ;  and  I  ask  any  candid  person  to 
assert  that  any  human  being  deserves  such 
a  eulogium  as  this.  If  any  one  doubt 
Mr.  O'Connell’s  ability  to  abuse  in  the 
most  genuine  Billingsgate  style,  let  him 
read  the  dialogue  between  him  and  Bid¬ 
dy  Moriarty,  when,  in  mathematical  par¬ 
lance,  he  called  her  a  whiskey  drinking 
parallelogram,  and  the  porter- swiping 
similitude  of  the  bi-section  of  a  vortex. 

I’have  seen  O’Connell  upon  very  great 
occasions :  I  have  seen  him  conducting  a 
great  case  at  Nisi-Prius  ;  I  have  seen  him 
on  his  political  rostrum  in  the  Corn  Ex¬ 
change  ;  I  have  seen  him  at  Tara  an  un¬ 
crowned  king;  I  have  heard  him  in  all 
his  moods — tender,  ferocious,  apathetic, 
humorous,  scornful,  satirical,  political, 
poetical,  polemical — and  I  hesitate  not  to 
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say,  that  he  touched  each  chord  with  the 
hand  of  a  master.  There  was  a  time 
when  I  listened  to  him  spell-bound,  rivet¬ 
ed  to  the  spot,  and  wondering  how  such 
an  orator  could  have  been  produced.  I 
am  in  many  respects  disenchanted  ;  and 
it  is  my  opinion  th.<it  after  the  passing  of 
the  Catholic  Eftiancipation  Act,  and  the 
Municipal  Reform  Bill,  his  mission  in  Ire¬ 
land  had  terminated ;  and  it  would  have 
been  well  for  society,  though  possibly  not 
well  for  those  who  feathered  their  nests 
in  other  lands,  if  he  had  been  promoted 
to  the  bench,  and  selected  as  Lord  Chief 
Baron,  to  which  office  his  talents  entitled 
him  to  aspire,  if  not  indeed  to  the  very 
highest  position  on  the  bench  ;  a  consum¬ 
mation  that  constitutional  restrictions 
could  alone  have  prevented.  I  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  say  to  his  political  career ;  still  less 
have  I  reason  or  necessity  to  speak  of 
him  person.ally.  I  have  no  individual 
motive  for  praising  or  dispraising  him. 
He  was  to  me  always  courteous ;  and, 
upon  one  occasion,  was  the  medium,  as 
chief  magistrate  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  of 
putting  from  the  chair,  in  the  assembly- 
house,  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  me  for  a 
matter  in  which  I  w'as  concerned.  I 
therefore  write  without  political  spleen 
or  ill-will.  I  am  disposed  to  be  just,  and 
to  speak  of  him  as  I  would  of  a  celebrated 
character  dead  five  hundred  years ;  as  one 
of  the  great  roll  of  orators  from  Demos¬ 
thenes  to  himself.  I  have  to  deal  with 
him  merely  as  a  tribune  and  a  great  ad¬ 
vocate — an  orator,  native,  natural,  per¬ 
suasive,  j*owerful,  and  unsurpassed.  That 
he  was  tlie  greatest  Irishman  that  ever  ; 
lived,  I  totally  deny ;  still  less  do  I  think 
that  he  was  the  greatest  man.  Such  as¬ 
sertions  are  simply  absurd.  This  is  a 
country  of  exaggerations ;  declamation  is 
all-powerful  in  Ireland,  at  least  with  a 
certain  class  ;  and  he  who  talks  big,  looks 
big,  and  is  most  abusive,  is  sure  to  be 
regarded  as  a  very  great  fellow.  So  far 
with  reference  to  the  magnifying  jmwers 
of  our  public  speakers,  who  are  prone  to 
exaggerate,  because  for  an  ignorant  mul¬ 
titude  you  must  paint  in  oils  —  mere 
water-colors  will  not  suffice.  To  return 
to  O’Connell.  I  cannot  imagine  that  the 
tribunes  of  old  possessed  more  power 
over  the  Roman  people  than  that  eloquent 
demagogue.  The  Gracchi,  Rieiizi,  Mas- 
sianello,  Mirabean,  could  not  have  had 
higher  j)Ower8  to  lead  and  persuade  the 
multitude  than  O’Conuell.  They,  how- 1 


ever,  used  the  sword — he  threatened  to 
draw  it.  The  government  awaited  the 
fulfilment  of  his  threats ;  a  few  cannon 
dispersed  the  assemblage ;  and  the  peace¬ 
ful  agitators  put  up  the  emblems  of  war, 
w’ith  which  they  had  garnished  the  flag 
of  bloodless  opposition.  The  goveniment 
laughed  at  his  pasteboard  and  confection¬ 
ery  commissariat,  his  ginger-bread,  ginger- 
beer,  and  Aunt -Sally  processions,  his 
mimic  w’ar,  his  ephemeral  displays. 

These  remarks  are  not  made  for  the 
urpose  of  disparaging  the  courage  of 
rishmen.  The  words  of  Arthur  Duke  of 
Wellington,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  uttered 
by  him  before  Catholic  Emancipation  was 
passed,  must  be  acceptable  to  all  true  dis¬ 
passionate  men  :  “We  must  also  confess 
that,  without  Catholic  blood  and  Catholic 
valor,  no  victory  could  ever  have  been 
obtained.”  Again  :  “The  hour  of  danger 
and  glory  is  the  hour  in  which  the  gal¬ 
lant,  the  generous-hearted  Irishman  luj.st 
knows  his  duty.”  In  conclusion  his  Grace 
says,  and  the  words  deserve  recording, 
“  My  lords,  it  is  a  great  additional  grati¬ 
fication  to  me  to  advocate  these  principles, 
in  conjunction  with  a  distinguished  mem¬ 
ber  of  my  family,  so  lately  at  the  head  of 
the  government  of  his  native  country. — a 
country  ever  dear  to  me  from  the  recol¬ 
lections  of  my  infancy,  the  memory  of  her 
wrongs,  and  the  bravery  of  her  |)e«>ple.” 

Such  were  the  Irish  on  the  battle-field, 
when,  in  the  expressive  language  of  Scott, 
they  “  marched  to  death  with  military 
glee.”  But  the  Irish  in  a  mock  procession 
of  pasteboard  heroes  are  a  difterent  class. 
Who  is  thepe  that  witnessed  the  caval¬ 
cades  of  the  monster  meetings,  and  the 
return  of  O’Connell  from  Richmond  bride¬ 
well,  when  liberated  by  the  judgment  of 
the  law  lords,  that  did  not  perceive,  in 
the  procession  that  occujiied  the  streets 
of  Dublin  a  few  days  since,  the  same  de¬ 
scription  of  theatrical  manifestation  ?  It 
was  orderly,  decorous,  decently  attired, 
and  good-humored  ;  but  in  some  respects 
the  characters  portrayed  had  as  much  to 
say  to  Ireland  as  the  man  in  the  moon 
has  to  do  with  an  underground  railway. 
There  flaunted,  in  dazzling  attire,  Don 
Ca'sar  de  Bazim ;  then  came  a  hero  of 
Agincourt  or  Bosworth  ;  next  followed  a 
composite  of  the  Mock  Duke  and  Scara¬ 
mouch,  characters  suitable  to  a  carnival, 
but  the  converse  of  what  was  said  of  the 
Geraldines ;  less  Irish  than  of  any  other 
country  in  the  w’orld. 
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Like  all  the  groat  speakers,  O’Connell  | 
spoke  slowly,  with  measured  cadence  and 
emphasis,  so  that  his  meaning  might  be 
understood  ;  and  his  aim  was  to  impress  ! 
what  he  felt  upon  the  minds  of  his  audi- 1 
tory,  at  the  risk  of  being  considered  mo- ; 
notonous  and  too  prone  to  repetition,  more 
than  to  say  that  which  was  novel  and  sen¬ 
sational.  It  is  said  that  he  never  prepared 
a  speech  ;  that  is,  he  never  took  a  pen  in 
his  hand  and  indited  what  lie  desired  to  j 
express.  If  he  did  not  do  so,  he  certainly  [ 
was  a  very  perfect  speaker ;  and  his 
speeches  might,  in  mosft  instances,  be 
printed  in  the  same  words  as  those  in 
which  they  had  been  delivered.  I  have 
heard  that  he  complimented  one  or  two 
first-class  Irish  rejMirters — excellent  short¬ 
hand  writers — on  having  expressed  his  ; 
meaning  more  clearly  than  he  had  done,  j 
Indeed  there  are  few,  if  any,  extempora- . 
neous  speakers  whose  orations  may  not  ^ 
be  improved  by  a  judicious  application  of; 
the  rules  of  composition.  The  expression 
of  his  face  was  as  varied  as  the  tones  of  i 
his  voice ;  his  manner  as  varied  as  either.  ; 
He  w’as  master  of  all  the  avenues  to  the 
human  heart ;  and  I  never  knew  him  to  ' 
be  unequal  to  the  oco^asion  requiring  his 
abilities.  lie  was  always  self-sustained,  i 
self  reliant,  and  commanding.  I  have  not, 
as  I  have  already  saitl,  any  reason  person¬ 
ally  to  like  or  dislike  him  ;  still,  I  cannot 
help  admiring  the  great  jiowcr  which  he 
possessed,  the  mighty  lever  of  eloquence, 
experience,  and  energy,  by  means  of  which 
he  moved  his  followers. 

tVfien  lie  arose,  with  stately  look  and  form, 

The  people’s  shout  was  like  a  growing  stonii ; 
All  feebler  men  to  him  at  once  gave  way ; 

His  was  the  great  oration  of  the  day. 

However  wise  or  brilliant  they  might  be, 

All  sink  to  nothing  when  great  Dan  they  see. 
Again,  a^in,  the  deafning  plaudits  ring ; 

In  all  things  but  a  crown  an  Irish  king. 

He  breathes  his  scorn,  the  people  feel  his  hate ; 
He  swells  with  Joy,  the  people  are  elate  ; 

He  weeps,  or  seems  to  weep,  the  people  cry — 
True  burning  tear-drops  streaming  from  each 
eye ; 

He  laughs,  the  people’s  sides  convulse  with  glee ; 
He  mocks,  they  join  in  hideous  mockery; 

He  pities,  they  too  pity ;  he  assails. 

Condemns,  reproves,  vituperates,  la-wails ; 

And  with  a  marvellous  uuequallcil  power, 

.\cts  every  phase  of  passion  in  an  hour, 

A  vast  galvanic  battery,  he  can  sway. 

Turn,  twist,  convulse  —  his  movements  they 
obey ; 

The  strings  ho  holds,  the  puppets  dance  and 
play ; 


And  this  goes  on  the  same  from  day  to  ilay. 

He  speaks  of  war,  invokes  the  god  of  right, — 
They  bid  him  lead  them  promptly  to  the  fight; 
Fills  them  with  hope,  infWts  them  by  alarms. 
They  all  turn  soldiers  and  demand  their  arms ; 
They  watch,  they  wait,  and  linger  for  his  will. 
When,  lo,  this  Canute  bids  the  .waves  be  still ! 
This  Ib-ospcro  buries  his  mysterious  wand, 
The  heroes  vanish,  and  the  troops  abscond. 
The  bubble  bursts,  and,  as  a  tfiing  of  course. 
As  all  things  will  from  such  pretentious  source, 
Kreaks  up  the  pasteboard  of  this  moral  force. 
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Iv  connection  witli  an  excellent  likeness 
of  this  eminent  geologist  w’hich  prefaces 
this  number  of  the  Kci.Ecnc,  we  give  a 
brief  sketch  of  his  life.  Sir  It.  I.  3Iur- 
chison,  K.C.Ii.,  C.C.St.S.,  I).C.L.,  F.R.S., 
Director-General  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Director  of 
the  Metropolitan  School  of  Science,  ap¬ 
plied  to  Mining  and  the  Arts,  is  the  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Kenneth  Murchison,  of 
Taradale  in  lloss-shire.  He  first  saw  the 
light  on  the  lOlh  of  February,  1792.  He 
was  sent  to  the  Durham  Grammar  School 
in  1709,  and  six  years  afterwards  to  the 
Military  College  at  Marlow,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  for  two  years.  He  received  at 
that  jicriod  a  commission  in  the  Thirty- 
sixth  Uegiment  of  Infantry.  For  some 
time  he  was  permitted  to  pursue  his  stud¬ 
ies  in  the  University  of  Kdinburgh,  but 
joined  his  regiment  at  Cork  in  the  winter 
of  1 808,  and  shortly  after  embarketl  with 
the  army  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  for 
Portugal.  He  carried  the  colors  of  his 
regiment  at  the  battle  of  Vimiera ;  after¬ 
wards  accompanied  the  army  in  its  ad- 
v.anco  to  Madrid,  its  junction  with  the 
force  under  Sir  John  Moore,  and  retreat — 
sharing  in  all  the  dangers  of  the  battle  of 
Corunna.  He  w'as  subsequently  removed 
to  the  staff  of  his  uncle.  Sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  in  Sicily ;  served  also  at  the 
siege  of  Cadiz,  and  afterwards  in  Ireland, 

.as  a  captain  in  the  Inniskillen  or  Ninth 
Dragoons. 

In  1815  he  married  the  daughter  of 
General  Hugonin,  and  left  the  army,  seek¬ 
ing  for  amusement  and  instruction  in  for¬ 
eign  travel,  or,  wben  at  home,  in  the  oc¬ 
cupations  of  the  sportsman.  His  wife  • 
first  attracted  him  to  scientific  jiursuits, 
and  w'hen,  in  company  with  Sir  11.  Davy, 
engaged  with  him  in  field  sports  at  the 
mansion  of  the  late  Mr.  Morritt  at  Koke- 
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by,  he  was  encouraged  by  Sir  Ilumphrev  I 
to  devote  liimself  to  science.  By  bis  ad-  i 
vice,  Murchison  attended  the  lectures  at 
the  Royal  Institution,  between  1822  and 
1824;  and  he  afterwards  received  private 
instructions  .in  practical  chemistry  from 
the  late  Richard  Phillips,  F.R.S.  In  1825 
he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Geologi¬ 
cal  and  in  1820  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Uaving  selected  geology,  for  the  effective 
prosecution  of  which,  in  the  field  and  on 
the  large  scale,  his  jirevious  military  and 
other  active  habits  had  peculiarly  fitted 
him,  he  applied  himself  with  great  energy 
to  his  new  pursuit.  His  first  contribution 
to  the  science  was  read  before  the  Geo¬ 
logical  Society  on  the  IGth  of  December 
in  the  former  year,  under  the  title  of  “  Geo¬ 
logical  Sketch  of  the  Northwestern  Ex¬ 
tremity  of  Sussex,  and  the  ad  joining  parts 
of  Hants  and  Surrey.”  It  was  published 
in  the  Society’s  IVansactions^  second  se¬ 
ries,  vol.  ii. 

He  next  examined  the  Brora  co.al  field 
in  Sutherlaiidshire,  and  demonstrated  its 
claim  to  be  considered  of  the  Oolite  se¬ 
ries,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  coal  of  the 
Scarborough  and  Whitby  beds.  Subse¬ 
quently,  in  comptiny  with  Professor  St'dg- 
wick,  he  showed  the  identity  of  Mac- 
Culloch’s  primary  sandstone  with  the  true 
old  red  sandstone. 

Prepared  by  his  geological  investiga¬ 
tions  at  home,  he  set  out  in  1828,  accom- 
anied  by  Mrs.  Murchison  and  Mr.  (now' 
_ir  C.)  Lyell,  to  study  the  extinct  volca¬ 
noes  of  Auvergne,  and  the  geology  of  the 
north  of  Italy,  visiting  Paris,  Auvergne, 
the  south  of  France,  Nice,  and  Turin.  A 
portion  of  the  results  of  this  journey  was 
made  public  in  three  memoirs,  the  joint 
production  of  the  two  geologists.  The 
subjects  of  these  memoirs  are  the  exca¬ 
vation  of  valleys,  as  illustrated  by  the  vol- 
Ciinic  rocks  of  Central  France,  the  terti¬ 
ary  strata  of  the  Cental,  and  the  tertiary 
fresh-water  strata  of  Aix,  in  Normandy. 

On  parting  with  Mr.  Lyell,  who  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  his  own  journey  southwards, 
3Ir.  Murchison  crossed  the  Alps,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  discovering  a  key  to  the  order 
of  sequence  of  the  Jurassic  and  incum¬ 
bent  cretaceous  rocks,  and  the  tertiary 
strata  overlapping  them. 

He  subsequently  examined  the  same 
mountain  chains  along  with  Professor 
Sedgw’ick.  A  memoir  on  “  The  Eastern 
Alps”  embodies  the  valuable  results  of 
these  observations. 


J  [December, 

After  these  explorations  of  the  Alps, 
Mr.  Murchison  redirected  his  attention  to 
the  geology  of  Great  Britain.  He  was 
induced  by  bis  friend  and  instructor,  the 
late  Dr.  Buekland,  to  explore  the  banks 
of  the  Wye  between  Hay  and  Builth,  in 
the  hope  of  discovering  evidences  of  order 
among  those  masses  of  rock,  to  which  the 
unmeaning  term  of  “grauwacke”  had  so 
long  been,  and  still  continued  to  be,  ap¬ 
plied.  He  was  thus  led  to  study  those 
vast  and  regular  deposits  of  a  remote  age, 
which  are  mosjt  clearly  displayed  in  that 
part  of  Wales  and  England  which  was 
occupied  by  a  tribe  of  Britons,  called  by 
the  Romans  “  Silurcs,”  and  to  which  he 
afterwards  gave  the  appellation  of  the 
“  Silurian  System.”  He  finally  discovered 
the  entire  succession  of  the  upper  and 
lower  Silurian  roc'ks  in  the  sea-clifis  to  the 
west  of  Milford  Haven,  “the  only  place 
in  thg  British  Isles  where  the  whole  series, 
down  to  an  unfossiliferous  base,  is  to  be 
seen  regularly  surmounted  by  the  old  rod 
sandstone,”  belonging  to  tlie  suj)eritKuim- 
bent  “Devonian”  system.  The  views 
consequent  upon  these  researches  were 
announced  in  1831,  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science,  and  they  were  first 
published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  theo¬ 
logical  Society,  and  in  the  Philosophioul 
Magazine,  from  1832  to  1835. 

In  1839  appeared  Mr.  Murchison’s  groat 
work,  being  a  large  volume  of  eight  hun¬ 
dred  pages,  of  which  we  cite  the  entire 
title,  as  indicating  the  extent  of  the  re¬ 
searches  on  which  it  w.as  founded — The 
Silurian  System,  founded  on  geological 
researches  in  the  counties  of  Salop,  Her¬ 
eford,  Radnor,  Montgomery,  Ca^nnar- 
then,  Jirecon,  Pendtroke,  Monmofiith, 
Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Stajford ; 
tcith  descriptions  of  the  coal fields  and 
overlying  formations. 

In  1835  and  1839  two  journeys  into  the 
Rhenish  jtrovinces  were  undertaken  by 
Messrs.  ^lurchison  and  Sedgwick.  While 
thus  engaged,  Mr.  ^lurchison  was  invite<l 
to  join  M.  de  Verneuil  in  exploring  the 
geological  structure  of  Russia,  of  which 
at  that  period  very  little  was  known. 
The  explorers  visited  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  Volkofl’  and  Siass,  and  the  shores 
of  Lake  Onega  ;  then  proceeded  to  Arch¬ 
angel  and  the  Imrders  of  the  White  Seji, 
and  followed  the  Dwina  into  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Vologda.  After  travei1»ing 
to  the  Volga,  they  returned  by  Moscow 
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to  St.  Petersburg,  examining  the  hilk, 
lakes,  and  rivers  which  they  passed.  Mr. 
Murchison  returned  to  England  in  1840; 
•but  on  the  invitation  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  the  explorers  went  back  to  St. 
Petersburg  in  the  following  year  to  su 
perintend  a  geological-  survey  of  Uussia. 
Joined  by  Count  Keyserling  and  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Kotsharof,  they  proceeded  to  explore 
the  Ural  Mountains,  the  southern  prov¬ 
inces  of  the  empire,  and  the  coal  dis¬ 
tricts  between  the  Dneiper  and  the  Don. 
Next  year  Mr.  Murchison  travelled  alone 
through  several  parts  of  Germany,  Po¬ 
land,’  and  the  Carpathian  Mountains. 
With  the  same  object — that  of  rendering 
his  great  work  on  the  geology  of  Eastern 
Europe  as  perfect  as  possible  —  he  ex¬ 
plored  in  the  summer  of  1844  the  pala'o- 
r.oic  formations  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 
On  his  return  to  England  in  1845,  Mr. 
Murchison,  in  conjunction  with  M.  de 
Verneuil  and  Count  Keyserling,  published 
his  magnificent  work  on  the  Geology  of  \ 
Russia  and  the  Ural  Mountains^  consist- ! 
ing  of  two  quarto  volumes  of  seven  and 
six.hundred  pages  respectively.  The  Em¬ 
peror  Nichol.a8,  by  wjiy  of  thanks  for  the 
great  work  Mr.  Murchison  had  conducted, 
presented  him  with  the  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Stanislaus  and  the  com 
inandership  of  St.  Anne  in  diamonds.  In  | 
1846,  not  long  after  the  puljicatiou  of  his 
great  work  on  the  geology  of  Russia,  he 
was  knighted  by  his  own  sovereign.  To 
Sir  Roderick’s  Russian  journey,  and  his 
researches  among  the  Ural  Mountains,  are 
due  those  observations  on  the  physical 
]>henomena  of  gold  -  producing  countries, 
that  led  him  by  theoretical  induction  to 
anticipate  for  the  Australian  Cordilleras 
a  place  in  this  class  of  countries. 

The  actual  discovery  of  the  precious  ' 
metal  in  Victoria  was  made  by  Count 
Strzelecki ;  but  to  Sir  Roderick  Iwlongs 
the  merit  of  having  first  in  England  pre¬ 
dicted  its  e.xistcnce.  As  sometimes  lyip- 
pens  in  science,  two  men  of  science,  un¬ 
known  to  each  other,  were  pursuing  the 
same  study  and  arriving  at  the  same 
conclusion.  The  theoretical  discovery  of  i 
gold  by  Si»  Roderick  Murchison  in  Eng- 1 
land  seems  to  have  been  contemporaneous 
with  the  indications  of  the  Rev.  W.  li. 
Clarke  in  Australia. 

After  lyiving  for  five  years  discharged 
tlie  arduous  duties  of  secretary  to  the 
Geological  Society,  he  filled  the  office  of 
pr^ident  in  the  years  1831  and  1832,  and 


1842  and  1843.  When  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  assembled  at  York  for  the  first 
time  in  1831,  he  was  one  of  the  few  geol¬ 
ogists  that  responded  to  the  invitation  of 
its  founder.  Sir  David  Brewster;  and, 
fully  appreciating  the  value  of  such  an  in¬ 
stitution,  he  discharged  the  arduous  duties 
of  general  secretary  for  several  years,  and 
was  president  of  the  Southampton  meet¬ 
ing  in  1846.  In  the  important  discussions 
which  took  place  in  the  geological  section 
he  took  an  active  part ;  he  communicated 
many  papers  to  its  different  meetings  ;  and 
at  Ipswich,  in  1851,  he  succeeded  in  es¬ 
tablishing  the  new  section  of  physical 
geography,  ethnology,  and  philology, 
thus  removing  geography  from  the  geo¬ 
logical  section,  in  which  it  was  overborne 
by  more  popular  topics  of  discussion. 

In  1844,  Sir  Roderick  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
and  was  rei^lected  in  the  following  year, 
lie  again  became  president  in  1852,  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  a  grant  of  £500  annually  in  aid  of 
its  maintenance  and  public  objects.  In 
1856,  he  w’as  elected  president  for  the 
third  time.  That  distinguished  honor  he 
holds  at  the  present  moment.  The  Afri¬ 
can  discoveries  of  Speke  and  Grant  are, 
perhaps,  after  the  travellers  themselves, 
chiefly  iliie  to  Sir  Roderick  Miftchison. 

In  addition  to  the 'numerous  honors  to 
which  we  have  already  referred.  Sir 
Roderick  has  received  the  honorary  de¬ 
grees  of  M. A. .from  the  Universities  of 
Cambridge  and  Dublin,  and  D.C.L.  from 
that  of  Oxford.  He  is  a  member  of  all 
the  principal  scientific  academies  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  a  trustee  also  of  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  the  Hunterian  Museum,  and  the 
British  Association.  Besides  the  Copley 
Medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
he  has  received  the  Brisbane  Gold  Medal 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  which 
was  presented  to  him  at  the  Aberdeen 
meeting  of  the  British  Association.  On 
the  death  of  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche,  in  1855, 
a  memorial  signed  by  the  leading  geol¬ 
ogists  and  men  of  science  in  every  de¬ 
partment  was  presented  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  was 
appointed  Director-General  of  the  Gec- 
I  logical  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  including 
the  direction  of  the  Government  School 
of  Mines.  •  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  has 
I  published  upwards  of  a  hundred  memoirs 
j  in  the  journals  and  transactions  of  the 
‘  learned  societies,  some  of  them  of  great 
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From  Good  Word!  Mogaiioe. 

THE  EARLIEST  CHRISTIAN  HYMN 


FROM  THE  GREKK  OF  CLEMENT  OF  ALEXANDRIA. 


[The  poom  which  1  hare  here  attempted  to  trans¬ 
late  ha.M,  at  any  rate,  the  undisputed  merit  of  antiq¬ 
uity.  It  comes  before  us  as  beyond  all  doubt  the 
earliest  of  all  extant  hymns.  Frapnents  of  still 
earlier  date  may  perhaps  meet  ns  in  the  older  lit- 
arjfies ;  and  when  the  worshippers  join,  in  the 
Communion  Service  of  the  Church  of  England, 
“  with  angels  and  archangels  and  all  the  company 
of  heaven "  in  their  great  hymn,  “  Holy,  holy, 
holy.  Lord  God  of  hosts,"  or  raise  their  jubilant 
thanksgiving,  “Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  and  on 
earth  peace,  good-will  toward  men,”  they  are 
probably  echoii^  words  which  were  heard  fnmi 
the  beginning,  in  the  upper  chambers  where  the 
disciplesof  the  first  century  met  together  to  break 
bread.  But  the  Trr-Sanelu*  and  the  Gloria  in  Ex- 
eeUi»,  in  their  present  form,  are  of  later  date,  and 
the  hymn  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  is  the  one 
complete  relic  of  the  worship  of  the  second  cen¬ 
tury,  the  one  witness,  in  this  form,  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Christians  of  that  age  and  that  city 
sang  the  prusea  of  their  Lord. 

A  few  words  are  needed,  it  may  be,  to  enable  us 
to  enter  inta  what  is,  in  many  ways,  so  unlike  our 
modem  forms  of  thought.  Tlie  hymn  stands  in 
close  relation  to  a  treatise  bearing  the  title  Ptrda- 
yoyiM,  the  Guide  of  Children,  the  Instructor,  that 
is,  according  to  the  full  meaning  of  Uie  word,  whose 
function  it  was  less  to  impart  knowledge  than  to 
train  character,  to  guard  from  the  contamination  of 
evil,  to  guide  the  daily  life.  The  central  thought 
of  the  treatise  is,  that  Uu  trae  Guide  is  nope  other 
than  the  Divine  W ord,  the  Son  of  God,  the  man 
Christ  Jesus.  Entering  with  a  simplicity  and  mi¬ 
nuteness  which  might  almost  cause  a  smile,  if  it  did 
not  also  awaken  our  love  and  reverence,  into  all 
the  commonest  details  of  daily  life,  Uie  good  old 
man  passes  in  review  the  temptations  of  luxury, 
self-indulgence,  vanity,  licentiousness,  to  which  the 
young  Christians  of  Alexandria  were  exposed.  As 
throwing  light  on  the  habits  and  modes  of  thinking 
of  the  time,  the  contrast  between  the  new  Christian 
Society  and  the  old  dying  Heathenism  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  these  details,  however  trivial,  are  often  full  of 
interest,  and  if  I  idiould  see  reason  to  believe  tiiat 
any  who  read  this  hymn  would  like  to  know  more 
of  the  man  who  wrrote  it,  and  of  tiie  time  in  which  it 
had  its  birth,  I  will  make  the  attempt  to  meet  the 
demand  with  a  supply.  At  the  end  of  the  dis¬ 
course,  however,  Clement  itasses  from  rules  and 
precepts  to  a  liigher  strain,  and  pours  out,  still  in 
the  same  prose  as  before,  a  prayer  to  this  Ilivine 
Instructor,  that  hs  “  would  be  gracioiDi  to  his  chil¬ 
dren,  grant  them  by  following  his  precepts  to  fill 
up  the  image  of  his  likeness,  to  think  of  God  with 
all  their  strength  as  being  not  an  austere  but  a 
perfectly  gracious  Judge  ...  as  citizens  living  in 
bis  peace,  translated  mto  Us  city,  passing  storm- 


lessly  over  the  sea  of  sin,  sharing  the  calm  serene 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  his  inenable  wisdom,  by 
night,  and  by  day,  even  unto  the  perfect  day,  to 
praise  and  give  thanks  always  to  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  to  the  Son  and  the  Father,  the  Son  who 
guides  and  teachra,  with  the  Holy  Spirit;  all  to 
the  One,  in  whom  are  all  thinm,  fur  whom  all 
things  are  One,  for  whom  is  the  Everla.sting  Now, 
of  whom  all  we  are  members,  whose  is  the  glory, 
whose  are  the  ages,  all  for  Him  the  Good,  ml  fur 
Him  the  Beauteous,  all  for  Him  the  Wise,  all  for 
Him  the  Just.”  Such  a  prayer,  full  even  to  burst¬ 
ing  of  the  very  soul  of  adoration,  could  not  but 
pass  into  a  hymn  of  like  character.  Every  thought, 
image,  parable,  similitude,  which  in  the  course  of 
the  book  luid  su^ested  itself  as  setting  forth  thu 
work  of  the  Divine  Teacher,  pours  as  in  “a  rush¬ 
ing  mighty  wind  ”  tliruugh  all  his  soul,  and  he 
8{>«aks,  as  those  may  have  spoken,  who  told  of  the 
great  deeds  of  God,  the  Spirit  giving  them  utter¬ 
ance,  In  the  half-wild  abruptness,  and  short  in¬ 
cisive  rhythm,  and  passionate  exclamations,  rather 
than  continuous  trains  of  thought  and  feeling,  such 
as  later  hymns  abound  in,  we  may  sec,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  no  remote  likeness  to  those  “spiritual 
songs,”  wings  inn-ery  deed  coming  from  the  Spirit 
who  taught  men  to  cry  Abba,  Father,  which  were 
at  once  the  expression  and  the  food  of  the  ecstatic 
love  and  adoration  of  the  new-born  Church  of 
Christ. 

That  outward  character  I  have  endcavoretl, 
though  with  some  inevitable  dilution,  to  repriMluce. 
I  should  not  have  ventured  on  a  task  so  difficult 
had  I  anywhere  found  the  work  ready  to  niy  hands. 
But  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  accessible 
translation  of  this  hymn  into  any  form  of  English 
verse.*  If,  among  the  many  thousands  into  whow 
hands  this  mi»’  fall,  any  have  come  across  such  a 
version  of  it,  I  sliall  be  thankful  if  they  will  inform 
me.] 

Ci  RB  for  the  stubliom  steed, 

Making  its  will  give  heed 
•  Wing  that  dir(‘cteat  right 

The  wild  bird's  wandering  flight; 

Helm  for  the  ships  that  keep 
Their  pathway  oer  the  deep; 

Shepherd  of  sheep  that  own 
Their  Master  on  the  throne. 

Stir  up  thy  children  meek  s 
With  guileless  lips  to  s|)eak. 

In  hymn  and  song,  thy  praise. 

Guide  of  their  infant  Hiitya. 

O  King  of  Saints,  O  Lord, 

*  A  portion  of  the  hjrinn,  endlnR  with  the  Hne  which  ipcaki 
of  the  Mrine  Guide  as  the  “  FUier  of  men.**  may  be  found 
In  Mn.  E.  Barrett  Browning'*  Oroet  CkrltUan  Potts  and 
EngUsK  Posts,  p.  18.  She  aeaumed.  aomewhat,  1  thlnli,  too 
haitlly,  that  her  readers  would  not  wish  tot  more. 
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Mighty,  all-conqncring  Word ; 

Son  of  the  highest  God, 

Wielding  His  Wisdom’s  rod; 

Our  stay  when  cares  annoy, 

Giver  of  endless  joy ; 

Of  all  our  mortal  race 
Saviour,  of  boundless  grace, 

O  Jesus,  hear. 

Shepherd  and  Sower  thou. 

Now  helm,  and  bridle  now. 

Wing  for  the  heavenward  flight 
Of  flock  all  pure  and  bright^ 

Fisher  of  men,  the  blest. 

Out  of  the  world's  unrest. 

Out  of  Sin'a  troubled  sea 
Taking  us.  Lord,  to  thee; 

Out  of  the  waves  of  strife 
With  bait  of  blissful  life; 

With  choicest  fish,  good  store 
Drawing  thy  nets  to  shore. 

Lead  ns,  O  Shepherd  true. 

Thy  mystic  sheep,  we  sue, 

Lead  us,  O  Holy  Lord, 

Who  from  thy  sons  dost  ward, 

With  all  lire vailiug  charm. 

Peril,  and  curse,  and  harm ; 

O  path  where  Christ  hath  trod, 

O  Way  that  leads  to  God, 

O  Word,  abiding  aye, 

O  endless  Light  on  high, 

Mercy's  fresh-springing  flood, 

Worker  of  all  things  good, 

O  glorious  Life  of  all 
That  on  their  Maker  call, 

Christ  Jesus,  hear. 

O  Milk  of  Heaven,  that  prest  . 

From  full,  o'erflowing  breast 
Of  her,  the  mystic  Bride 
Thy  Wisdom  hath  supplied; 

Thine  infant  children  seek. 

With  baby  lips,  all  weak. 

Filled  with  the  Spirit's  dew  ' 

From  that  dear  bosom  true. 

Thy  praises  pure  to  sing. 

Hymns  meet  for  thee,  our  King, 

For  thee,  the  Christ; 

Our  holy  tribute  this. 

For  wisdom,  life,  and  bliss. 

Singing  in  chorus  meet. 

Singing  in  concert  sweet. 

The  Almighty  Son. 

We,  heirs  of  peace  uimriced. 

We,  who  are  Ixirn  in  Christ, 

A  ]>eople  pure  from  stain. 

Praise  we  our  God  again. 

Lord  of  our  Peace. 

*  — E.  U.  Plumptre. 


THE  BRIDGE  OF  CLOUDS. 

Brax,  O  evening  hearth,  and  waken 
Pleasant  visions,  as  of  old  I 
Though  the  house  by  winds  be  shaken. 
Safe  1  keep  this  room  of  gold  I 

Ah,  no  longer  wizard  fancy 
Builds  its  castl^  in  the  air. 

Luring  me  by  necromancy 
Up  the  never-ending  stair  1 

But,  instead,  it  builds  roe  bridges 
Over  many  a  dark  ravine. 


Where  beneath  the  gusty  ridges. 

Cataracts  dash  and  roar  unseen. 

And  I  cross  them,  little  heeding  ' 

Blast  of  wind  or  torrent’s  roar. 

As  I  follow  the  receding 
Footsteps  that  have  gone  before. 

Naught  avails  the  imploring  gesture. 

Naught  avails  the  cry  of  pain  I 

When  I  touch  the  flying  vesture, 

Tis  the  gray  robe  of  the  rain. 

Baffled,  I  return,  and,  leaning 
O’er  the  parapets  of  cloud, 

W ateh  the  mist  that,  intervening, 

W  raps  the  valley  in  its  shroud.. 

And  the  sounds  of  life  ascending. 

Faintly,  vaguely,  meet  the  ear. 

Murmur  of  bells  and  voices  blending 
With  the  rush  of  waters  near. 

W ell  I  know  what  there  lies  hidden. 

Every  tower  and  town  and  farm. 

And  again  the  land  forbidden 
.  Reassumes  its  vanished  cliarm. 

Well  I  know  the  secret  places. 

And  the  nests  in  hed^  and  tree ;  .  . 

At  what  doors  are  friendly  faces. 

In  what  hearts  a  thought  of  me. 

Through  the  mist  and  darkness  sinking. 
Blown  by  wind  and  beaten  by  shower, 

Down  I  fling  the  thought  I’m  thinkuig, 

Down  I  toss  this  Alpine  flower. 

— Lonffftlline. 


THE  TIME' TO  MEET. 

Tis  autumn  now; 

And  as  we  part. 

The  dry  brown  leaf 
Is  rustling  o'er  the  ground ; 

Making  the  sadness  sadder,  and  the  clond 
Of  the  long  farewell  deeper  in  its  gloom. 

Not  thus  let  ns  meet ; 

Mid  falling  leaves 

And  sere,  frost-stricken  flowers ; 

But  when  ihe  leaf  is  budding  in  its  freshness. 
And  the  rich  blossom  putting  forth  its  gladness. 
Not  thus  let  us  meet; 

It  is  too  sad ; 

But  when  the  buried  verdure 
Is  coming  up  to  meet  the  joyous  sun. 

When  the  new  spring  looks  round  upon  the  hills. 
Full  of  youth’s  buoyant  promise  and  bright  song. 
Then  let  us  meet. 

Yes,  when  the  spring-breeze  blows. 

And  the  gay  garden  olooms. 

And  the  wide  forest  waves  with  budding  green,  * 
And  the  fm  streamlet  a’arbles  through  the  broom. 
And  the  clear  air  takes  up  the  h^>py  note 
Of  skylark  singing  to  the  rosy  dawn. 

Then  let  ns  meet ; 

And  meeting  cheer  each  other’s  weary  heart 
With  the  dear  hope  of  everlasting  spring. 

And  the  fair  land  that  spreads  beneath  the  slopes 
Of  ths  eternal  hills. 

Where  nothing  dies ; 
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•  H^Tiere  nothing  fades; 

But  all  is  without  ending  or  decay, 

The  sky,  the  sun,  the  light, 

The  peace,  the  truth,  the  love. 

And  alMve  all,  the  joy ! 

— H.  Bonar. 


THE  SWISS  MOTHER. 

BT  J.  K.  CARFKNTEB. 

Sh*  took  Ids  rifle  from  the  wall. 

The  same  his  father  bore ; 

She  gave  the  boy  his  alpenstock. 

His  father’s  long  before; 

She  did  not  let  him  see  her  weep. 

But  kissed  his  rosy  face. 

Then  bade  him  boldly  hasten  forth 
And  take  his  father's  place. 

She  thought  but  of  her  country’s  wrongs. 
Yet  pressed  him  to  her  heart. 

Oh  I  well  might  that  proud  mother  grieve 
To  see  her  boy  depart. 

A  month  before  her  husband  joined 
His  brethren  of  the  glen ; 

A  week — his  lifeless  form  they  bore 
In  sorrow  back  again ; 

Tliose  warrior-peasants  laid  it  down 
Within  her  Alpine  cot, 

Tlieu  hastened  back  to  meet  the  foe. 

For  they  might  mourn  him  not. 

But  she  must  send  another  forth. 

Her  doubly  stricken  heart 
Might  well  be  proud  and  not  to  break 
From  her  brave  boy  to  part. 

And  so  she  took  the  rifle  from 
The  chamber  of  the  dead. 

And  filled  the  flask,  and  put  it  on. 

Then  forth  her  boy  she  led; 

“  Go,"  she  said,  proudly,  “  o’er  the  hills  ' 
You’ll  find  your  father’s  foe. 

Yet  not  his  death-blow  to  avenge. 

For  freedom  strike  the  blow.” 

It  was  her  bleeding  country’s  wrongs 
That  nerved  that  mother's  heart. 

Yet  bitter  were  the  tears  she  Shed 
To  see  her  boy  de|>art. 

— Bendeft  Mucellany. 


WHO  CARES? 

W HO  cares  for  the  last  year’s  rose  ? 

Or  the  flowers  of  last  year’s  Mav  ? 

Or  the  leaf  dried  sweet  in  a  moulJy  book 
Of  th'e  love  who  is  away  ? 

Who  cares  for  the  cloud  gone  by  ? 

Or  last  year’s  rain  and  wind  T 
Or  a  golden  crescent  of  folded  curl 
The  dead  one  left  behind  ? 

A  tress  of  hair  and  a  faded  leaf 
Are  paltry  things  to  a  cynic’s  eyes ; 

But  to  me  they  are  keys  that  open  the  gates 
Of  a  paradise  of  memories. 


GREGORY’S  HYMN. 

Wh.\t  lies  before  me  ?  Where  shall  set  my  day  ? 
Where  shall  these  weary  limbs  at  length  repose  ? 
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What  hospitable  tomb  receive  my  clay? 

What  hands  at  last  my  failing  eves  shall  close  ? 
What  eyes  will  watch  me  ?— eyes  with  pity  fraught  ? 
Some  friend  of  Christ  ?  or  those  who  know  him  not  ? 

Or  shall  no  tomb,  as  in  a  casket,  lock 

This  frame,  when  laid  a  weight  of  breathless  clay  ? 
Cast  forth  unburied  on  the  desert  rock. 

Or  thrown  in  scorn  to  birds  and  beasts  of  prey  ? 
Consumed  and  cast  in  handfuls  on  the  air. 

Left  in  some  river-bed  to  perish  there  ? 

This  as  Thou  w  ilt,  the  Day  will  all  unite 

Wherever  scattered,  when  thy  word  is  said :  ' 

Rivers  of  fire,  abysses  without  light. 

Thy  great  tribunal,  these  alone  arc  dread. 

And  thou,  O  Clirist,  my  King,  art  fatherland  to  me. 
Strength,  wealth,  eternal  rest,  yea,  all  1  find  in  thee  ! 


BIRTH-DAYS. 

Birth-pats  are  mile-posts  on  the  road  of  time. 
Each  with  its  two  arms  pointing  different  ways. 
On  one  inscribed,  in  flaming  characters, 

"  The  past,"  and  from  the  other  darkly  gleam 
Through  murky  mists,  in  letters  dimfy  seen. 

The  words,  “  Straight  forward  for  eternity.” 

Life  is  like  a  liook. 

And  new  years  are  the  ojiening  of  fresh  pages 
Each  numbered  in  its  order.  We  value  books 
Not  by  their  length,  but  by  the  thoughts  that 
crowd 

In  lustrous  halos  round  their  hallowed  leaves. 

And  though  the  book  of  life  may  be  but  short. 

Yet  if  from  every  page  there  shimmers  out 
The  one  word,  love,  that  volume  will,  at  lost. 

Rest  in  a  golden  binding  on  the  shelves. 

The  mystic  shelves,  of  God’s  great  library. 

We  measure  life  by  years,  but  not  so  God; 

A  thousand  ages  are  as  one  short  day 
With  him.  lie  counts  by  deeds,  not  fleeting  hours. 
And  he  who  speaks  a  gentle  word,  or  gives 
A  cup  of  water  to  a  fainting  one. 

Will  count  more  birth-days  in  Heaven’s  register 

Than  if  he  lived  a  million  centuries 

Unto  himself  alone.  Now  is  the  seed-time. 

And  every  birth-day  we  begin  to  sow 
Another  furrow  in  fife’s  fertile  fiehl. 

And  at  the  coming  harvest  we  shall  reap 
As  we  have  sown — rich  golden  grain  or  weeils. 
Well-ripened  friiit  or  loathsome  rottenness. 

Here  all  our  countless  actions  touch  the  springs 
That  send  a  thrill  throughout  infinity. 

On  earth  our  erring  fingers  strike  the  keys 
That  shall  resound  in  endless  cadences 
Of  harmony  or  discord  evermore. 

— T7tonuu  E.  Taylor. 


UNSEEN  SORROW. 

Whex  in  thy  wearied  ear  sad  voices  mourn. 

Oh,  measure  not  the  burden  of  their  woe 
Only  by  that  thou  see’st ;  thou  const  not  know 
What  unfulfilled  desires  within  them  burn. 

What  prayers  unto  their  longing  hearts  return. 
Like  hungry  birds  across  the  barren  snow. 

Much  they  may  hold,  perchance,  and  ^'et  forego 
More  than  thine  ej’e  hath  wisdom  to  discern. 

Or  tears  can  e’er  reveal.  None  are  so  blest 
But  something  fails  them.  In  the  garden  gay 
W e  miss  the  wayside  flowers  that  men  love  best ; 
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And  they  who  round  their  brow  the  jasininc  wreathe 
And  pluck  the  orange  bloom,  may  sigh  to  breathe 
The  scent  of  dewy  cowalipa  far  away, — E.  //.  W. 


THE  SONG  OF  AUTUMN. 

I  iiAVK  painted  the  woods,  I  have  kindled  the  aky, 
I  have  brightened  the  hilla  with  a  glance  of  mine 
eye; 

I  have  scattered  the  fruita,  I  Itavc  gathered  the 
com, 

^nd  now  from  the  earth  must  her  verdure  be  torn. 
Ye  lingering  flowera,  ye  leaves  of  the  spray, 

I  summon  ye  all — away  I  away  1 

No  more  from  the  depth  of  the  grove  may  bo  heard 
The  joy -burdened  song  of  its  fluttering  bird; 

1  have  passed  o'er  the  branches  that  shelter  him 
there. 

And  theiV  quivering  drapery  is  shaken  to  air. 

Ye  lingering  flowers,  ye  leaves  of  the  spray, 

I  summon  ye  all — away  I  away  1 

Plead  not,  the  days  are  yet  sunn;^  and  long. 

That  your  hues  are  still  brightening,  }'our  tibres  still 
strong ; 

To  vigor  and  beauty,  relentless  am  I — 

There  is  nothing  too  young  or  too  lovely  to  die. 

Ye  lingering  flowers,  ye  leaves  of  the  spray, 

I  summon  ye  all — away  I  away  1 

And  I  call  on  the  winds  that  repose  in  the  north, 
To  send  their  wild  voices  in  unison  forth; 

Let  the  harp  of  the  tempest  be  dolefiilly  strong — 
There's  a  wail  to  be  made,  there's  a  dirge  to  be 
*  sung ; 

For  the  lingering  flowers,  the  leaves  of  the  spray. 
They  are  doomed — they  are  dying  away  1  away  1 


AUTUMNAL  DREAMS. 

W BEN  the  maple  turns  to  crimson 
And  the  sassafra-s  to  gold ; 

W’lieu  the  gentian's  in  the  meadow,  ' 
And  the  aster  on  the  wold; 

When  the  noon  is  lap|>ed  in  vapor. 

And  the  night  is  frosty  cold : 

When  the  chestnut -burs  are  opened^ 
And  the  acorns  drop  like  hail, 

And  the  drows}’  air  is  startled 
With  the  thumping  of  the  flail, — 
With  the  drumming  of  the  partridge 
And  the  whistle  of  the  quail : 

Through  the  rustling  woods  I  wander. 
Through  the  jewels  of  the  year. 

From  the  yellow  u|ilands  calling, 
Seeking  her  that  still  is  dear : 

She  is  near  me  in  the  autumn. 

She,  the  beautiful,  is  near. 

Through  the  smoke  of  burning  summer. 
When  the  weary  winds  are  still, 

I  can  see  her  in  the  valley, 

I  can  hear  her  on  the  hill, — 

In  the  splendor  of  the  woodlands. 

In  the  whisper  of  the  rill. 


For  the  shores  of  Earth  and  Heaven 
Meet,  and  mingle  in  the  blue : 

She  can  wander  down  the  glory 
To  the  places  that  she  knew. 

Where  the  happy  lovers  wandered 
In  the  days  when  life  was  true. 

So  I  think,  when  days  are  sweetest. 

And  the  world  is  wholly  fair. 

She  may  sometime  steal  upon  me 
Through  the  dimness  of  the  air. 

With  the  cross  upon  her  bosom 
And  the  amaranth  in  her  hair. 

Once  to  meet  her,  ah  !  to  meet  her. 

And  to  hold  her  gently  fast 
Till  I  blessed  her,  tul  she  blessed  me, — 
Tliat  were  happiness,  at  last : 

That  were  bliss  beyond  our  meetings 
InG  10  autumns  of  the  Past  I 

— Bayard  Taylor. 


THE  ANGEL  OF  PATIENCE. 

“  Patience  It  the  key  of  Content.*'— JfaAonief. 

To  cheer,  to  help  us,  children  of  the  dust, 

More  than  one  angel  has  Our  Father  given; 

But  one  alone  is  faithful  to  her  trust, — 

The  best,  the  brightest  exile  out  of  Heaven. 

Her  ways  arc  not  the  wavs  of  pleasantness ; 

Her  paths  are  nut  the  lightsome  jiaths  of  joy ; 

She  walks  with  wrongs  that  cannot  find  redress, 
And  dwells  in  mansions  Time  and  Death  destroy. 

She  waits  until  her  stern  precursor.  Care, 

Has  lodged  on  foreheads, ‘open  as  the  mum. 

To  plough  his  deep,  besieging  trenches  there, — 

1  he  signs  of  struggles  which  the  heart  has  bonie. 

But  when  the  first  cloud  darkens  in  our  sky. 

And  face  to  face  with  Life  we  stand  alone. 

Silent  and  swift,  behold  I  she  drawetli  nigh. 

And  mutely  makes  our  sufferings  her  ow  n. 

Unto  rebellious  souls,  that,  mad  with  Fate, 

To  (question  God's  eternal  justice  dare. 

She  jMints  above  with  looks  that  whisper,  “  Wait, — 
Wliat  seems  confusion  here  is  wisdom  there." 

To  the  vain  challenges  of  doubt  we  send. 

No  answering  comfort  doth  she  minister ; 

Her  face  looks  ever  forward  to  the  end. 

And  we,  who  see  it  not,  are  led  by  her.  ^ 

She  doth  not  chide,  nor  in  reproachful  guise 
The  griefs  we  cherish  rudely  thrust  apart ; 

But  in  the  light  of  her  immortal  eyes 
Revives  tlie  manly  courage  of  the  heart. 

Daughter  of  God  I  who  walkest  with  us  here. 

Who  mak’st  our  every  tribulation  thine, 

Such  light  hast  thou  in  Earth's  dim  atmosphere, 
Dow  must  thy  seat  in  Heaven  exalted  shine  I 

How  fair  thy  presence  by  those  living  streams 
Where  Sin  and  Sorrow  from  their  troubling  cease  1 

Where  on  thy  brow  the  crown  of  amaranth  gleams, 
Apd  in  thy  band  the  golden  key  of  Peace  I 

— Bayard  Taylor, 
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Footprintt  on  the  Roeul.  By  Charles  Kext,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law.  London:  Chapman  dc  Hall.  The 
series  of  papers,  sketches,  and  essays  ■which  Mr. 
( 'harles  Kent  has  put  toj'ether  under  the  fanciful 
headinjT  of  Footprint*  on  the  Road,  constitute  pleas¬ 
ant  and  profitable  reading  for  the  sea-side,  for 
autumnal  evenings,  or  for  any  leisure  hour.  A 
work  of  fiction  may  be  more  amusing  and  excit¬ 
ing,  but,  once  perused,  it  is  forgotten ;  whereas 
these  very  pleasant  and  instructive  sketches  leave 
a  permanent  impression  on  the  mind,  and  furnish 
new  materials  for  thinking. 

Leonartio  da  Vinci,  the  artist ;  PMerre  B4ranger, 
the  song-writer ;  Christopher  Columbus,  the  nav¬ 
igator  ;  Na|)oleon  Bonaparte,  the  art  -  collector  ; 
Walter  Raleigh,  the  adventurer;  Thomas  Kaikes, 
the  Bond -street  lounger;  Robert  Ilffrick,  the 
English  Anacreon;  Charles  Braganza,  the  exiled 
prince ;  Eustace  Budgell,  the  essayist ;  Leigh 
Ilunt,  the  town  poet ;  Bardana  Hill,  the  quack ; 
Douglas  Jerrold,  the  wit;  Edmund  Waller,  the 
court-poet;  W'illiam  Napier,  the  soldier-annalist; 
Henrv  Howard,  the  poet-knight ;  Eliot  Warbur- 
ton,  tlie  traveller ;  Charles  Stuart,  the  royal  fugi¬ 
tive  ;  John  Keats,  the  English  Hylas ;  Agathocles, 
the  Eleusinian ;  Arcadian  Memories,  the  Mayers ; 
Thomas  Moore,  the  poet-wit;  Galileo  Galilei,  the 
astronomer ;  W.  M.  Thackeray,  the  satirist-humor¬ 
ist  ;  and,  la.sfly.  Stepping  Stones,  the  men  of  let¬ 
ters,  present  a  bill  of  fare  so  various  and  so  choice, 
that  it  would  be  hard  if  there  were  not  something 
to  please  almost  every  taste. 

Mr.  Kent  is  philosophical  as  well  as  entertaining. 
It  is  one  of  hU  theories  tliat  greatness  is  peculiar 
rather  to  the  eye  than. to  the  individual;  so  also 
there  are  observable,  looking  to  the  past,  epochs  of 
almost  simultaneous  growth  of  various  branches 
of  human  knowledge,  and  the  manner  in  which  ho 
elucidates  these*  two  proiKwitions  is  es)>eciall3'  in¬ 
structive.  Mr.  Kent’s  sketches  are,  also,  as  in  his 
poems,  so  life-like  that  one  can  scarcelv  tell  wheth¬ 
er  the  pen  or  the  {<fncil  is  at  work,  tt'itness  dear 
old  Pierre  Jean  Bfcrangcr,  “the  dearest  old  face  in 
tlie  world,  the  simtilest  form,  the  kindliest  feat¬ 
ures;"  “excellent  honest  Mr.  Thomas  Raikes," 
the  gossiper  and  lounger,  still  dear  to  his  contem¬ 
poraries  ;  and  the  sketches  of  lx*igh  Hunt  in  his 
latter  days,  of  Douglas  Jerrold,  and  of  Thackeray, 
in  the  latter  of  which  are  many  curious  personal 
revelations.  Whether  the  reader  turns  to  these, 
or  to  sketches  and  cssa3's  of  older  date  and  more 
ancient  flavor,  we  can  assure  him  he  will  not  feel 
disappointed  in  either  the  character  or  quality  of 
the  article,  and  if  genius  were  a  thing  of  traffic, 
which  it  is  not,  he  would  at  the  conclusion  forth¬ 
with  command  a  new  supply. 

What  Led  to  the  DUrorery  of  the  Souree*  of  the 
File.  By  Johx  Hasmso  Hckke,  Captain  in  Her 
Majestj-’s  Indian  Anny.  Edinburgh ;  Blackwood 
A  Sons.  1864.  Those  who  have  read  the /oMmof 
of  the  Diteovery  of  the  Source*  of  the  File  will  find 
this  additional  volume  equally  full  of  interesting 
information,  although  without  the  one  element  of 
deep  interest  which  the  gr^at  geographical  dis¬ 
covery  imparted  to  that  work.  The  account  of  the 
Somali  race,  an  aggregation  of  savage  and  jealous 
tribes  never  explored  by  Europeans  before  the 
dangerous  attempts  described  in  these  pages,  will 
be  found  especially  attractive. 
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But  the  volume  will  derive  a  permanent  and  most 
affecting  interest  from  the  sad  termination,  just 
now  announced,  of  the  writer's  brilliant  career. 
Wh.it  bade  fair  in  the  morning  to  ho  the  proudest 
da}’  of  his  life,  witnes.sed  his  accidental  and  sudden 
death.  But  although  thus  prevented  fmm  jM-rson- 
ally  vindicating  his  claims  to  the  most  striking 
discovery  of  modern  times,  the  world  will  take 
care  of  his  memor}’ ;  and  the  name  of  Siieke,  whilst 
it  will  long  suggest  a  melancholy  renection,  will 
always  rank  with  the  ver}’  highest  in  the  noble  roll 
of  British  adventure. — London  Quarterly. 

Stimulant*  and  Narcotic*,  their  Mutual  RelationA 
By  Francis  E.  Anstie,  M.D.,  M.ll.C.P.,  etc.  l’X)n- 
don ;  Macmillan  A  Co.  1864.  The  volume  on  this 
subject  which  Dr.  Anstie  has  prixlueed  is  one  of 
remarkable  interest  to  the  general  as  well  as  to  the 
professional  reader.  Ignoring  the  doctrine  of  a 
vital  force,  and  maintaining  Coleriilge’s  idea  of  life, 
tliat  it  is  a  temlency  in  a  body  to  individimtion,  as 
the  only  peculiar  and  unvarying  condition  by  which 
it  can  be  described,  he  )M>ints  out  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  to  be  the  nei'essary  requisite  of  individuation; 
as  a  mechanism  by  which  a  relation,  most  intimate 
and  constant,  between  the  parts  united  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  whole  is  upheld.  “  The  standard  of  life," 
he  goes  on,  “  is  a  certain  and  exact  balance  of 
various  forces,  devclojied  with  a  certain  conetant 
relation  to  material  tissue  arranged  in  a  dtfniU 
manner;  to  sa}*  that  we  increase  such  life  or  ‘  vital- 
it}’’  in  one  jiart  of  the  organism  by  destroying 
this  balance,  is  a  contradiction  of  terms.  Amf  the 
standanl  of  function  in  an  organ  is  the  accurate 
discharge  of  such  an  amount  and  kind  of  work  as 
may  help  to  maintain  this  healthy  adju.stment  of 
j¥)wer  and  of  matter  in  the  organism  ;  to  sa}’,  then, 
that  an  organ  exhibits  an  increascHl  activit}'  merely 
because  it  is  seen  to  be  under  the  influence  of  ex- 
traordinarj’  iK»wer8,  and  to  present  a  new  arrange¬ 
ment  of  matter,  is  incorrect."  To  assume,  then, 
according  to  the  common  doctrine,  that  all  mental 
excitement,  increased  sensibility,  jiain,  convulsive 
muscular  action,  considerable  increase  of  secretion, 
and  increase  of  the  heart's  action  arc  caused  by, 
and  proofs  of,  a  stimulant  action  iiism  the  organism 
is  erroneous.  The  cause  of  such  effects  must  be  a 
devitalizing  action.  And  hence  those  agents  which 
produce  any  of  these  effects,  so  far  fromjM)S8essing 
claims  to  be  stimulants  as  they  are  usmul}’  consid¬ 
ered,  are  rather  devitalizing  agents,  or  causes  of 
loss  of  nCTvous  power.  Such  agents  must  be 
described  as  narcotics.  A  stimulant  being  an 
agent  having  the  power  of  exciting  the  action  of 
the  nervous  sj’stem  is  determined  bj’  its  effects 
tending,  one  and  all,  to  restore  the  healthy  stand- 
ardsof  some  vital  process  or  processes.  Such  are 
Dr.  Anstie’s  inqtortant  views  ns  to  the  nature  of 
stimulants  and  narcotics,  which  he  well  supports 
by.  numerous  illustrative  facts  and  cogent  reason¬ 
ings.  In  the  course  of  his  argument  lie  disi'u.sses 
the  doctrine  that  stimulation  is  followed  by  a  pro- 
}¥>rtionate  deiiression,  and  denies  tliat  any  depres¬ 
sion  at  all  follows  true  stimulation  as  a  consequencs 
of  it.  As  a  necessrfT}'  conclusion  from  his  views 
of  the  relation  of  stimulant  and  narcotic,  ho  also 
denies  that  the  one  or  other  effect  being  caused 
by  the  same  medicine  according  to  the  dose  in 
which  it  is  given,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  one 
being  an  intensified  form  of  the  other,  as  is  com¬ 
monly  believed.  But  s[>Ace  does  not  permit  us  to 
dwell  on  these  and  other  points ;  nor  on  the  inter- 
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estinp;  and  Taluable  researches  on  the  action  of 
alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform,  which  form  the  latter 
part  of  the  volume.  Nor  can  we  do  more  than 
refer  to  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  stimulus 
and  the  extensive  bibliographical  references  the 
work  also  contuini,  to  the  l^nedt  of  the  student. 
The  iMHik,  we  inav  add,  is  published  in  a  liand- 
■ome  form. — Popt^r  Science  Review. 

The  Married  Life  of  Anne  of  Auefria,  Queen  of 
France,  Mother  of  lyouis  XIV.  and  Don  Selaistinn, 
King  of  Portugal.  By  Martii.\  Walker  Freer. 
lyondon.  1864.  These  volumes,  which  Miss  Freer 
motlestly  calls  “  Studies,”  are  a  most  interesting  and 
important  contribution  to  our  historical  literature,  j 
Tliej’  are  devoted  mainly  to  the  life  of  the  noto-  I 
rious  nueer\,of  Louis  XIII.,  and  it  would  liave  been  j 
as  well  if  Misa.  Freer  had  published  the  story  of 
Don  Seha.«tinn  in  a  separate  work.  In  the  year  [ 
1612,  called  Fannfe  d'*  mapnifeeneet,  l)ecause  of  its  ! 
sjdendid  festivities,  proclamation  was  made  through-  j 
out  Paris  of  the  betnrthal  of  the  Infanta  Marie  | 
Anne  Mauricette  to  Louis  XIII.,  King  of  France.  I 
Tlie  j'outh  of  the  bridegroom  elect  had  been  sjK-nt  1 
under  most  inauspicious  influences.  The  primia-  j 
turc  death  of  TIenr}'  IV.,  and  the  wrangling  and 
jealousies  of  the  advisers  of  Mario  de  Medici,  de¬ 
prived  him  of  all  chance  of  a  judicious  training. 
Instead  of  an  education  befitting  hisroval  dignity,  i 
ho  “  was  confined  to  a  corner  of  the  touvre,  tfie  I 
object  at  one  time  of  his  mother’s  indulgent  weak-  I 
ness,  at  others  the  victim  of  her  caprice  and  pas¬ 
sion.”  His  companions  were  of  very  inferiot"  rank, 
and  his  days  were  spent  in  pln5'ing  on  the  spinnet, 
hunting  rabbits  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries, 
turning  ivorv,  drawing,  and  snaring  birds.  His 
physician,  wfio  was  constantly  in  waiting,  kept  a 
marvellous  diary  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the 
youn^  king,  in  which  are  recorded  ‘‘the  names  of  , 
the  viands  serveil  dailv  on  the  royal  table,  and  the  j 
number  of  times  his  Majesty  coughed  and  snecEcd 
during  the  twenty-four  hours.”  This  diary  is  quite  | 
a  curiosity  in  its  way.  The  following  are  sjieci- 
niens;  “March  28th,  Ooo<i  Friday. — Heard  a  ser¬ 
mon  at  two  o’clock;  after  dinner  his  Majesty  en¬ 
tered  ^is  coach  and  visited  the  Franciscan  and 
Fcuillantine  monasteries.  Ho  then  went  to  the 
Tuileries,  where  he  ta-sted  a  bunch  of  white  gra|><*s. 
He  returned  to  the  Louvre  at  a  quarter  to  seven,  and 
supped  upon  almond  milk  and  milk  gruel,  eating 
tlie  backs  of  two  large  soles.  His  Sfajesty  said, 
'I  eat  this  fish  because  there  is  nothing  else.’” 
Again ;  “  Novemlier  ‘20th. — After  supjier  his  Maj¬ 
esty  went  to  bed  at  nine  o’clock.  At  eleven,  he 
suddenly  rose  on  his  knees,  with  eves  wide  open, 
and  though  asleep^  called  out  loudlv,  ‘H6  jouc*  ! 
jouez!’”  Such  records  are  valuabfe,  not  only  as 
giving  us  a  glimpse  behind  the  scenes,  but  ns 
solving  the  mystery  “why  the  son  of  Henry  IV. 
grew  up  to  become  the  most  timid,  miserable,  sus¬ 
picious,  and  self- distrusting  monarch  who  ever 
filled  a  throne.”  The  early  lot  of  the  Infanta  was 
more  auspicious.  She  was  “  a  fair  and  bonny 
child,”  the  darling  of  all  who  knew  her,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  her  mother,  the  gentle  Mar^erite  of  Aus¬ 
tria  Her  governess  was  the  Condesa  de  .\lta- 
mira;  but  her  time  was  spent  mainly  with  her 
mother,  whose  premature  death  was  the  calamity 
of  the  Infanta's  life.  An  episo^le  in  her  courtship 
is  worth  transcribing.  When  the  Duke  de  May- 
enne,  the  ambassador  of  Louis  XIIL,  took  leave  of 
her,  “be  requested  that  she  would  send  some 


message  to  the  king,  her  consort."  “Give  his 
Majesty  assurance,”  promptly  replied  Dona  Ana, 
“  that  I  am  very  impatient  to  be  with  him.”  “  Oh, 
Madame!”  interttosed  the  Condesa  de  Altamira, 
“  what  will  the  King  of  France  think  when  he  is 
informed  by  M.  lo  Due  that  you  are  in  such  a  hurry 
to  be  married  T  Madame,  1  entreat  you,  show 
more  maidenly  reserve !”  “  Have  vou  not  always 
taught  me  to  speak  the  truth,  MaJaint;  ?  1  have 
H[K>ken,  and  shall  not  retract,”  retorted  the  young 
queen,  pettishly.  In  the  year  1615  the  royal  j)air 
were  married  at  Bordeaux,  with  great  splendor. 
The  married  life  thus  splendidly  inaugurated,  and 
yet  so  uuhappilv  spent,  Misa  Freer  de8cril>e8  with 
interesting  detail  in  her  two  volumes.  Louis  was 
an  inditferent  husband,  and  Anne,  courted  by  the 
love-sick  Richelieu,  the  brilliant  Buckingham, 
and  the  subtle  Mazarin,  was  not  the  most  pru¬ 
dent  of  wives.  Jealousies  and  embitterments  were 
the  natural  issue  of  such  relations,  and  the  king 
dieil  ill  the  bidief  that  his  queen  had  done  him 
vital  injury.  Miss  Freer  has  done  good  service  by 
her  patient  and  judicious  researches,  and  these  vol¬ 
umes  will  doubtless  tend  to  stnmgthen  her  alreaily 
distinguished  'cputution  as  a  historian. — Lowlon 
(Quarterly.  * 

Ijouie  XVI.,  Mari*  Antoinette,  et  Madame  EUta- 
heth.  I.ettre*  et  Itocumente  inldit*,  jmhiu'e  par  F. 
FruiUet  de  Conehee.  Vol.  I.  Paris :  Phin.  The 
interest  which  lielongs  to  the  history  of  Louis 
XVI.  and  his  family  apiM>urs  to  be  steadily  increas¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  remarkable  to  notice  how  strong  a 
reaction  has  set  in  against  the  revolutionary  party. 
Count  d’Hunolstein’s  volume,  which  we  hail  occa¬ 
sion  to  examine  a  little  while  ago,  has,  we  under¬ 
stand,  met  with  an  amount  of  popularity  quite 
unprecedented,  and  the  reading  portion  of  the 
pulilic  turn  from  it  only  with  the  greater  zest  to 
the  more  detailed  work  of  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches. 
This  thick  octavo,  the  first  of  a  series  of  four,  con¬ 
tains  the  results  of  investigations  prosecuted  dur¬ 
ing  twenty  years  by  one  of  the  most  determined 
autograph-collectors  we  ever  heard  of.  M.  Feuillet 
de  Cunenes  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  State-j>a|)er  offices  of  France,  Sweden, 
Austria,  and  Russia.  Many  private  ]>crsons  also 
have  allowed  him  to  transcribe  documents  pre¬ 
served  amongst  their  family  treasures ;  and,  finally, 
purcho-ses  made  at  |>ublic  auctions  have  added  their 
quota  to  the  work  Ix-fore  us.  The  intnaluction 
contains  a  summary  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI., 
including  an  account  of  the  reforms  which  he 
brought  about,  and  the  obstacles  he  had  to  over¬ 
come  in  accomplishing  them.  The  character  of 
the  monarch  is  admirably  sketched  in  a  few  lines. 
The  queen’s  reputation  is  vindicateil  against  the 
abominable  attacks  of  contemporary  pamphleteers, 
and  the  principal  jiersons  of  her  entourage,  such  an 
Madame  de  Lamballeand  the  Duchess  de  Polignac, 
receive  their  due  share  of  attention.  The  letters 
— two  hunilred  and  sixty-six  in  nnmlier — extend* 
from  May  8th,  1770  (the  date  of  the  daiiphiness's 
arrival  at  Strasburg),  to  February  13th,  1791. 
They  comprise  communications  from  M.  de  Mercy- 
Argenteaii,  M.  de  Siniolin,  and  other  statesmen ; 
to  each  letter  is  prefixed  a  summary  of  its  con¬ 
tents  ;  and  a  variety  of  biographical  and  historical 
notes  are  addeil,  among  which  we  may  name  ono 
on  the  scandalous  affair  of  the  diamond  necklace 
(pp.  156-169),  and  another  on  Madame  de  Raige- 
court  (pp.  207-208). — Saturday  Review. 
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T}ie  Poem$  of  Batakd  Tatloe.  Boston:  Tick-  I 
nor  4  FieUls.  1866.  A  new  and  verj’  Ijeautiful 
edition,  in  blue  and  pold,  with  a  strikinj;  likenees 
of  the  author,  fl'lie  collection  contains  man}-  poems  ! 
which  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  before. 
While  we  do  not  recomiize  the  highest  order  of 
poetic  genius  in  any  of  them,  we  jud^  them  on  the 
whole  far  above  the  ordinary  level  of  poetry.  Few 
American  jtocts  who  have  written  as  nyich  have 
written  as  well.  We  extract  two  brief  poems  in 
our  poetry  department  as  fair  8{>ecimen8,  and  add 
here  the  lines  which  preface  the  volume : 

“TO  MY  FHIEND.S. 

“  Stiall  this  an  emblem  be  of  that  bine  sky 
Wherein  are  set  the  guklen  stars  of  sons  T 

Drops  tlie  reluctant  world  its  doubtini;  cry. 

To  give  me  room  among  the  shining  throng  T 

“  Ah,  rain  the  question  t  ’TIs  enough  to  know 
My  heart  in  song  has  blossomed  and  has  bled : 

Has  learned  with  lore  of  living  hards  to  glow. 

And  touched  the  garments  of  the  laurelled  dead. 

“  Ton  also,  friends,  that  wear  the  Artist's  crown. 

Or,  wearing  not,  the  crown  to  others  bring. 

Ton  do  not  ask  my  measure  of  renown. 

But  wait,  content  to  hear,  as  1  to  slog. 

“  Totp  lore  upholds  me  in  the  silent  days. 

And  in  the  tuneful  nights  I  give  to  Art; 

These  leaves  are  yours,  to  whom  their  speech  betrays 
Tlie  changeful  fancy  and  the  changeless  heart. — B.  T." 

Ttriee-Told  Tale*.  By  Natha.niel  Hawthorne. 
A  new  edition.  Complete  in  two  volumes.  Boston ; 
Ticknor  4  Fields.  1865.  These  voliiiues  art*  also 
in  the  blue  and  gilt  style  which  is  so  popular,  and 
is  really  fitting  for  such  works,  and  beautiful. 
Nothing  that  we  itiight  say  could  add  to  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  these  Tales.  Driginally  |iublished  in 
magazines  and  annuals,  they  attracted  no  s]H‘cial 
attention  at  the  time, — if  we  except  the  “  UIll  from 
the  Town  l*ump,”  and  perliapa  a  few  others :  nor 
did  the  first  collected  volume  of  the  Tales  attain  to 
sudden  favor.  But  since  the  two  volumes  were 
issued  in  1851,  they  have  grown  in  public  favor; 
aud  we  are  glad  to  welcome  them  in  this  new  and 
beautiful  dress. 

TV  Oemn  Wai/f:  A  Story  of  Adventure  on 
Land  and  Sea.  By  C.vptain  SIatnb  Reid.  With 
illustrations.  Boston:  Ticknor  4  Fields.  1865. 
Still  another  tlirilling  tale  by  this  jastly  popular 
juvenile  writer.  A  jH»rtion  of  this  story  is  a  little 
too  horrible  to  be  healthy  reading  for  the  young. 
With  this  single  criticism  we  recommend  it* to  our 
youthful  readers. 

TV  G^pnt*  of  the  Danen’  Dike.  A  Story  of 
Hedge-Side  Life  in  England,  in  the  year  1855. 
By  Georob  S.  Puillii*s.  Boston :  Ticknor  4 
Fields.  1864.  Barrow'a  life-like  and  thrilling 
pictures  of  gjlisv  life  and  cluiracter  in  Si>ain  and 
England,  which  a])|>eared  aoine  ytsars  since,  awak¬ 
ened  no  little  interest  in  tliis  strange  aud  little 
known  people.  The  authpr  of  this  volume  enjoyed 
a  good  opportunity  to  study  the  gyiwies  of  Eng¬ 
land,  an<l  he  has  contrived  by  means  of  a  story — 
the  “  cliaractcrs,  incidents,  and  actions  represented 
in  it  are,  for  the  most  part,  fictitious" — to  give  the 
reader  an  insight  into  the  customs,  habits,  and 
character  of  these  wild  dwellers  out  of  doors. 
Portions  of  the  hook  are  exceedingly  interesting. 

Familiar  Ltttert  from  Europe.  By  Cornelius 
CoNWAT  Felton,  late  President  of  Harvard  I'niver- 
sity.  Boston :  Ticknor  4  Fields.  1865.  A 
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very  modest,  unpretentious  volume,  yet  no  one 
who  begins  it  will  want  to  lay  it  aside  till  he  has 
finished  it.  The  letters  are  “familiar”  in  style 
and  thought,  and  yet  model  letters:  simple,  in¬ 
structive,  comprclicnsive,  full  of  thought,  and  the 
fruit  of  cl(»se  observation,  a  ripe  judgment,  and  of 
cultivated  tastes.  Thu  volume  cannot  fail  to  he 
eminently  jKjpular. 
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Sir  Roderick  Murrliiton' t  anniversary  address  to 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  contains  a  large 
amount  of  information  on  the  progress  of  geo¬ 
graphical  exploration  and  discovery  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  from  the  Admiralty  and  Ordnance 
surveys  of  our  own  country,  to  the  ’exploits  of 
Russian  travellers  in  the  far  east,  the  ascent  of 
mountains  in  New  Zealand,  and  arduous  walks  in 
the  interior  of  Africa  by  adventurous  Engli.shmen. 
Among  iiarticulars  worthy  of  notice,  we  tind  that 
new  islands  have  appeared  in  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  eruptions  of  tlie  inud-volcanoes  on  its  shores 
havQ.tuken  place  :  an  examination  of  the  Sea  of 
Azof  shows  that  though  the  amount  of  sediment 
and  detritus  poured  into  it  by  the  Hon  and  other 
rivers  is  very  large,  the  depth  of  the  water  is  not 
diminished  so  ra]>idly  ns  had  been  8Up|M>8ed  :  a 
suggestion  has  lK*en  made  whicli,  it  is  iioped,  the 
Admiralty  will  act  on  for  the  exploration  of  the 
southern  coast,  hays,  and  rivers  of  New  Guinea, 
a  country  of  whieli  very  little  is  known:  it  is 
thought  that  explorations  could  be  well  carried 
on  from  tlie  new  settlement  of  Cajie  York  in  North 
Australia,  between  which  and  New  Guinea  there 
is  hut  a  narrow  ciiannel.  The  scheme  for  a  rail¬ 
way  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  (''bile  across  the  Andes 
is  still  talked  of,  and  with  hopes  of  success,  as  the 
highest  pass  to  be  traversed  is  not  more  than  six 
thousand  feet ;  and  the  interesting  disi'overy  lias 
recently  Wen  made,  that  from  the  great  lake  of 
Nahuel-Huapi,  on  the  eastern  side  of  thet^irdillera, 
there  is  a  continuous  water-comiiiuiiication  with 
the  Atlantic,  by  rivers  tliat  cross  Patagonia — au 
important  fact,  fnim  a  trading  point  of  view.  In 
Africa,  a  young  German  traveller  is  on  I#-*  way 
from  Morocco  to  Tiiiihuctoo,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Geographical  Society ;  and  concerning  tlie 
interior  of  that  great  eoiiftnent,  Sir  Rmleriek  re¬ 
marks,  that  the  latest  diaeoveries  condriu  his  former 
suggestion,  that  the  central  (xirtions  of  Africa  con¬ 
stitute  a  great  plateau,  oceupiiHl  by  lakes  and 
marshes, 'from  wliieh  the  waters  e8ca|>a  by  cracks 
or  depressions  in  the  suhtendiiig  older  rocks,  and 
that  it  has  been  in  that  condition  during  an  cnor- 
mouslv  long  period.  Recent  explorations  contirro 
this  view,  and  “strengthen”  Sir  Rislerick  “in  the 
Wlief  that  Soutliern  Africa  has  not  undergone  any 
of  those  great  subiiiariiie  depressions  which  have 
80  largely  atfected  Euro|>e,  Asia,  and  America  dur¬ 
ing  the  secondary,  tertiary,  and  quaei  modern 
periods.  .  .  .  It  is  uiiqucstionahl^-  a  grand 

ty|>e  of  a  region  which  lias  preserved  its  ancient 
tern‘8trial  conditions  during  a  very  long  {leriod, 
unafli'i'ted  by  any  changes  excejit  thoro  aeiiendeDt 
on  atmospheric  aud  meteoric  influences.”  And  here 
Sir  Roderick  asks :  “  If,  then,  the  lower  animals 
and  plants  of  this  vast  country  have  gone  on  un¬ 
changed  for  a  very  long  periotl,  may  we  infer  that 
its  human  inhabitants  are  of  like  antiquity?  If 
so,  the  Negro  may  claim  as  old  a  liueage  as  the 
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Caucasiiin  or  Mongolian  races."  Tliis,  however,  is  ( 
an  inquiry  wliich  cannot  be  decided  till  we  get  ' 
further  information.  The  Nile  question,  which  has  . 
excited  of  late  a  good  deal  of  controversy’,  is  to  bo  i 
settled,  if  {lossible,  by  another  exi)edition,  which  ^ 
is  to  l>e  sent  out  to  exjdore  the  White  Nile. —  | 
Chatnbcrt's  Journal.  j 

Samareawl. — The  most  interesting  coininuuica-  ] 
tion  during  the  last  session  of  the  Royal  (i  cograph-  | 
ical  Society  was  from  M.  Vamb4rj’,  a  Hungarian 
traveller,  who  had  recently  jH'netrated,  in  the  dis-  j 
giiise  of  a  dervish,  through  the  territory  of  the  \ 
Turcomans,  to  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Samarcand,  In  { 
Central  Asia,  travelling  through  districts  which 
had  not  be»‘n  visited  by  a  European  since  the  days  ' 
of  Marco  I'olo,  After  several  years  of  pr<j,)uralion  ' 
in  a  Mohammedan  college,  he  joined,  at  Teheran,  | 
in  March,  18*13,  a  company  of  poor  jjilgriins  who  j 
were  returning  toTartarj’  from  Mecca.  They  crossed  1 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  (’a.sjiiun  Sea  on  lM)ar<l  I 
a  Turcoman  corsair,  and  landed  at  Geumushtepe  i 
(the  Silver  Hill),  a  camp  of  about  two  thousand 
tents  of  the  Tamut  tribe.  Erom  this  place  he  visit¬ 
ed  the  ruins  of  the  wall  built  by  Alexander  tho  ' 
Groat,  which  begins  on  the  shores  of  tho  sea  near 
this  place,  and  stretches  about  one  hundred  miles 
inland  in  the  form  of  an  embankment,  dotted  with 
turrets  and  fortitications.  Continuing  with  the 
party,  in  a  northerly  direction,  ea.stwurd  of  the 
Ca-spian,  he  passed  the  river  Attrek,  and  after 
crossing  the  llyrcanian  Desert,  a  horrible  journey 
of  twenty-two  days,  reached  Khiva  at  tlie  begin¬ 
ning  of  .lime,  Tbe  present  condition  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  of  which  Khiva  is  the  capital,  he  descril)ed  as 
most  wretched.  The  next  place  he  visited  was 
Bokhara,  distant  ten  or  twelve  (lays'  journey,  on 
camels,  from  Khiva.  (.)n  tho  road  his  party,  to 
avoid  a  band  of  Turcoman  robla-rs,  were  obliged 
to  seek  refuge  in  the  desert  of  Djan-batiran  (the 
Life-ill Ktrot/er),  where  for  six  days  they  suffered 
horribly  from  thirst,  and  lost  two  of  their  number, 
Tlie  city  of  Bokhara  oecupie.s  more  ground  than 
Teheran,  but  it  is  not  so  populou.s.  Some  of  the 

Iialacea  and  mostpies  arc  built  of  stone;  but  the 
arge,  clumsy  turrets  produce  a  disagiccablo  im¬ 
pression.  T’Iio  whole  klianat  of  Bokliara  he  esti¬ 
mated  to  Comprise  two  million  souls,  including 
Persian  slaves.  The  reigning  prinerf  is  Miairaiffar- 
ed-din,  son  of  the  kliaft  who  murdered  Conolly  and 
Stoddart.  He  is  a  man  of  gtxMl  dis|Misition,  but  is 
forced,  for  political  reo-sons,  to  commit  many  tyran¬ 
nical  and  liarbarous  acta.  After  spending  a  month 
in  Bokhara,  .M.  Vamliery  proceeded,  full  of  antici-  | 
pation,  to  tho  renowned  city  of  Samarcand,  He 
travelled  for  six  days  througli  a  thicki}'-|>eopled 
and  well-cultivated  country,  and  was  greatly  sur* 
prised  at  tho  <|uick  succession  of  towns  and  villages 
on  the  road.  But  in  Samarcand  ho  was  much  dis- 
api>ointed.  Ho  found  tho  capital  of  Timour  in 
a  state  of  decay,  and,  although  he  saw  a  few  re¬ 
mains  of  its  ancient  glory,  was  convinced  that 
the  ancient  reputation  of  the  place  was  greatly 
exaggerated.  Tlio  most  remarkable  of  tlie  an¬ 
cient  edifices  were  tho  medresses,  or  colleges, 
one  of  which,  erected  by  the  wife  of  Timour,  a 
Cliinese  princess,  was  a  most  splendid  building; 
but  the  magnificent  portico,  one  hundred  feet 
high,  inlaid  with  mosaic  In  the  form  of  roses,  is 
now  all  that  remains  of  it.  The  palace  of  Timour 
ho  described  os  very  interesting,  esju-cially  his 
tomb  and  a  hu^e  block  of  greenstone,  the  base  of 
hia  throne,  which  must  have  been  derived  from 


some  distant  country,  altl'ough  how  ij  was  convey¬ 
ed  to  the  place  it  is  now  difficult  to  surmise.  M. 
Vamliery  terminated  his  narrative  with  his  arrival 
at  Herat  in  tlctober.  An  account  of  his  travels  is 
now  preparing  for  publication. — Leiture  Hour. 

A  utograpli*  of  tlie  Sun. — Prof.  Sel  wyn  submitted  a 
colle<;tion  of  collodion  sun-pictures  to  the  Astronom¬ 
ical  Society,  taken  at  Ely  in  1863-4,  some  of  which 
were  six  and  five-eighth  inches  in  diameter,  Mr, 
Stewart  had  noticed  in  the  sun-pictures  taken  with 
the  Kew  helii^raph,  that  the  facuhe  belonging  to 
a  s{>ot  almost  always  appeared  to  the  left  of  that 
spot,  the  motion  duo  to  the  sun's  rotation  being 
across  the  picture  frt^ni  left  to  right ;  but  Professor 
Selwyn  has  not  confirmed  this,  but  believes  that 
the  facul»  surrounded  the  spots  equally.  Professor 
Secchi,  at  Rome,  has  observed  clear  indications  of 
the  whirling  action  of  the  sjiots  similar  to  tho  cy- 
chnies  of  the  eartli,  and  Professor  Selwyn  [loiuts 
tho  attention  of  observers  to  the  importance  of 
tliis  question,  and  whether  the  whirling  of  the 
HjHits  was  in  an  opfstsite  direction  in  the  two  oppo¬ 
site  hemispheres,  that  is,  contrary  to  tho  iiands  of 
a  watch  in  the  northern,  and  with  tliem  in  the 
southern,  ns  has  been  observed  on  the  earth.  In 
the  year  1863  Schwabe  counU’d  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  groiqis  of  siiots.  Mr.  Howlett  noticed 
some  remarkable  changes  in  a  8|)ot  on  January  *J5tii, 
which  he  saw  actually  take  place  whilst  his  eye 
was  at  tho  telescois*. 

.lft’hor*.-*-Mr.  llerschel,  in  a  jwijier  on  tho  state 
of  iiK-teofic  science,  has  given  a  new  theory  re¬ 
specting  the  frcipiency  of  shooting-sturs,  w  hen  the 
earth  is  moving  from  aphelion  to  |ieriheliun,  and 
their  rarity  in  the  opisisite  direction.  This  differ¬ 
ence  is  very  considerable,  as  Dr,  Schmidt  finds  that 
on  Hii  average  of  four  hundred  and  seventy  meteors 
which  are  seen  annually  at  Athens,  four  hundred 
an-  observed  during  the  last  six  months  of  the  year, 
and  seventy  during  tlie  first  half.  The  miuimuui 
takes  place  in  February,  when  only  five  are  seen, 
and  the  mnximntu  in  August,  when  one  hundred 
and  eighty -eight  on  an  average  were  visible,  Mr, 
Pritchard  illustrates  the  j>rinciple  of  Mr,  llerschel's 
theory  by  supposing  a  fiat  umbrella  at  rest  and 
rain  falling  on  it  from  all  directions,  when  the 
ftrops  will  lie  spread  equally  on  its  surface ;  but  if 
it  be  carried  forward,  more  drops  w  ill  fall  on  its  an 
tcrior  than  its  posterior  surface.  So  long,  then, 
in  a  similar  manner,  as  any  |)articular  horizon  of 
the  earth  is  going  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
earth's  orbital  motion,  an  additional  number  of 
meteors  will  lie  met  with,  the  op|MMite  iioint  of  the 
earth  being  coinjairatively  sheltered.  In  northern 
latitudes,  therefore,  more  meU’ors  will  be  visible 
near  tho  autumnal  than  at  the  vernal  eqiiinox.  Thu 
case  will  be  inverted  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
and  it  is  to  be  hu{>ed  that  data  will  not  be  wanting 
in  order  to  test  the  truth  of  this  ingenious  theory. 
It  is  foundeil  ontha  |>riuciple,  however,  that  meteors 
fall  without  preference  from  all  directions ;  but 
fnnii  Mr,  Greg's  observwtions  it  would  ap|H'ar  that 
there  arc  epTiemeral  swarms  of  meteors  which 
proccwl  from  a  common  source,  Mr,  llerschel  has 
calculated  the  relative  number  of  meteors  wliich 
should  fall  at  any  particular  latitude,  and  finds  that 
ilia  theory  agrees  very  exactly  with  observation. 
It  is  to  be  noticed,  that  not  only  ordinary  shooting- 
stars,  but  also  fire-balls  and  aerolites  and  star- 
showers,  are  more  abundant  in  autumn  than  in 
spring,  Mr,  Greg  finding  that  the  pro]M>rtion  of  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year  to  the  hut  half  is  os 
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seven  hundred  and  thirty  -  nine  to  one  thousand 
and  fifty-nine.  M.  Quetelet  finds  that  star-showers 
occur  at  tlie  same  periods  in  tlie  proportion  of 
twenty -tiglit  to  seventy-two. — Popular  Science  Re¬ 
view. 

Scenery  of  tht  Moon. — Amonpthe  many  torrihly- 
suhlime  scenes  with  which- the  moon’s  surface  must 
abound,  none  can  he  grander  than  that  whicli  pre¬ 
sents  itself  to  the  spectator  were  he  placed  inside 
one  tif  those  volcanic  craters — Tycho,  for  instance 
— surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  most  terrific 
evidences  of  volcanic  mrce  in  its  wildest  features. 
In  such  a  position  he  would  have  before  him,  stand¬ 
ing  up  from  the  vast  plane  below,  a  mighty  obelisk- 
shaped  mountain  of  some  fiine  thousand  feet  in 
height,  casting  its  intense  black  shadow  over  the 
plateau ;  and  partly  up  its  slope  he  would  see  an 
amphitheatrical  range  of  mountains  bej-ond,  which, 
in  sjiite  of  their  being  about  forty  miles  distant, 
would  appear  almost  in  his  immediate  proximity 
(owing  to  the  absence  of  that  “  aerial  persjiective  ” 
which  in  terrestrial  scenery  imparts  a  softened  as- 
jK.-ct  to  the  di.stant  object )--8o  near,  indeed,  ns  to  re¬ 
veal  every  cleft  and  chasm  to  the  naked  eye.  This 
strange  commingling  of  near  and  distant  oljjects, 
the  inevitable  visual  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
atmosphere  or  water,  must  impart  to  lunar  scenery 
a  terrible  aspect ;  a  stern  wnldemess  which  may 
aptly  be  temiwl  unearthly.  And  when  we  seek  to 
picture  to  ourselves,  in  addition  to  the  lineaments 
and  condition  of  the  lunar  landsca{)e,  the  awful 
efi’ect  of  an  absolutely  black  finnameiit,  in  which 
every  star  visible  alwve  the  horizon  would  shine 
with  a  steady  brilliancy  (all  causes  of  scintillation 
or  twinkling  being  absent,  as  these  effects  are  due 
to  the  presence  of  variously  heated  strata,  or  cur- 
r<?nt8  in  our  atmosphere),  or  of  the  vivid  and  glar¬ 
ing  sun.shine,  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  com- 
p.ire  in  our  subdued  solar  illumination,  made  more 
s‘riking  by  the  contrast  of  an  intensely  black  skv ; 
if.  we  say,  we  would  picture  to  ourselves  the  wild 
and  unearthly  scene  that  would  thus  be  presented 
to  our  gaze,  we  must  search  for  it  in  the  n*coIlec- 
tion  of  some  fearful  dream.  —  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Science. 

Itaihrayn  in  China. — Sir  Macdonald  Stephenson, 
who  some  years  ago  drew  up  an<l  publisheil  a  rp- 
jM»rt  on  railways  in  Turkey,  has  just  put  forth  a 
similar  re|»ort  “  on  the  feasibility  and  most  effect¬ 
ual  means  of  introducing  railway  communication 
into  the  empire  of  C'hinn.”  It  sets  forth  the  results 
of  his  own  personal  examination  and  inquiry  in 
X  arious  parts  of  China,  and  considering  the  great 
benefits  that  hax'e  arisen  from  railways  in  India, 
it  appears  rca.sonabIe  to  hojH*  for  yet  greater  bene¬ 
fits  from  their  introduction  into  ttie  )M)puIous  em¬ 
pire  further  east.  All  the  European  residents  in 
< ;hina  are  favorable  to  the  scheme;  Prince  Kung, 
it  is  said,  thinks  well  of  it,  but  the  sanction  of  the 
ira|>crial  government  has  not  yet  been  obtained. 
Sir  M.  Stephenson  proposes  five  lines  for  a  emn- 
inencement,  the  total  lengpth  of  which  would  be 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles.  Three  of 
these  depart  from  Canton;  one  is  to  connect  Shang- 
Iny  with  Soochow ;  and  another,  Pekin  with  Tient¬ 
sin.  The  Canton  and  Fatshan  line,  fiftiM>n  miles, 
could.be  constructed  in  fifteen  months.  Tliis,  says 
the  report,  shmild  be  the  earliest  made,  as  it  would 
decide  the  whole  question.  It  “  connects  two  jm(|>- 
ulous  cities  containing  two  millioaand  six  hundred 
tliouaand  inhabitants  rt*sj*ectively;  constant  inter¬ 
course  being  now  maintained  'lietween  them  in 
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boats  occupying  four  or  five  hours.  Six  regular 
pas-sage  boats,  conveying  an  average  of  one  hun¬ 
dred,  ply  daily  each  way  full,  amounting  to  four 
hundnH]  thousand  passengers  yearly ;  and  though 
the  cost  is  moderate,  the  loss  of  half  a  day  on  the 
way  vould  give  the  railway  so  great  an  advantage 
as  to  81‘cure  the  whole  trafcc.”  We  trust  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  report  will  be  accomidislied ;  for  by 
promoting  trade,  railways  would  do  much  for  the 
internal  tranipiillity  and  civilization  of  China.  The 
magnitude  of  the  scheme  may  best  be  inferred 
from  an  inspi'ction  of  the  large  map  by  which  the 
rejKirt  is  accomjianied.  Men  and  materials  are, 
however,  abundant  in  China,  and  once  begun,  the 
works  might  be  carried  steadily  forward. — Cham¬ 
ber »»  Jounud. 

The  Examination  of  ^{ineraU  with  the  Spectro- 
eeope. — In  the  July  number  of  the  Ihtblin  Quarter¬ 
ly  Journal  of  Science,  we  find  an  inqKirtant  paper 
on  the  subject  of  spectrum  analysis,  from  the  |)cn 
of  Mr.  Emerson  J.  Reynolds.  Contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  Kirchoff,  that  the  sjicctra  of  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  salts  are  as  distinct  as  the  same  when  view¬ 
ed  sejtamtely,  Mr.  Reynolds  declares  that  it  can  bo 
easily  shown  that  the  sjH'ctnim  afforded  by  a  mixC 
ure  of  salts  defn-nds  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
relative  proportionsof  the  constituents  of  the  mixt¬ 
ure.  If  a  cldoride  of  any  metal  of  the  alkalies  or 
alkaline  earths  be  intriKUicctl  into  the  flame  of  a 
Bunst'n’s  burner,  it  almost  immediately  commences 
to  volatilize.  The  alkaline  chlorides  being  more 
X'olatile  than  those  of  the  alkaline  earths,  are  first 
completely  dissipated  in  vapor.  Chloride  of  lithi¬ 
um  18  but  little  less  volatile  than  chloride  of  8(Kli- 
um.  In  Bunsen's  exjHTiinent  (from  which  Kii*- 
choff’s  conclusion  was  drawn),  the  quantities  of  the 
various  chlorides  com|Mtsing  the  mixture  ■  were 
alsiut  opial ;  thereiijam  the  order  in  whieJi  the 
several  sjH-ctra  appeared  seemed  to  indicate  the 
relative  degrees  of  volafilitj*  of  the  different  chlo¬ 
rides.  The  sodium  spectrum  apja-ared  first,  and  a- 
it  fadeil  the  lithium  sjiectruin  became  vi.sible ;  but 
since  the  volatility  of  the  lithium  salt  is  but  a 
little  below  that  of  chloride  of  siKlium,  some  <if 
the  former  must  have  volatilized  with  the  first 
|>ortion  of  Bmluini  vapor,  though  it  escaped  detec¬ 
tion.  It  was  only  when  the  sodium  light  diminish¬ 
ed  In  intensity  that  the  lithium  8i>ectrura  made  its 
ajqiearnnce,  together  with  the  spectra  of  pota-ssium 
and  barium.  Hence  the  conclusion  is  inevitable, 
that  “  if  a  suflSeiently  large  amount  of  sodium 
were  present  in  proportion  to  the  chlorides  of  other 
metals,  no  spectrum  but  that  of  sodium  would  be 
obtained,  and  we  should  therefore  fail  to  detect 
lithium  or  iiotassium,  though  they  were  actually 
present.”  The  only  remedy  which  Mr.  Reynolifs 
propos«‘8  is  the  employment  in  doubtful  cases  of  the 
inductive  sfMirk. 

Progreet  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society. — At  the 
anniversary  meeting  of  this  Society,  (l*rofeaaor 
Bentley  in  the  chair,)  the  report  rend  by  the  sec¬ 
retary,  Mr.  Sowerhy,  show(‘d  that  the  condition  of 
the  Sx-iety  is  imjiroving.  The  present  nimiber  of 
fellows  is  23.14,  of  whom  137  were  elected  during 
the  jiast  year.  The  receipts  from  all  sources  have 
been  most  satisfactory.  The  income  was  £10,781, 
and  the  expenditure  £8059  7a. 

Recent  Fall  of  Manna  in  A*ia  Minor. — letter 
from  M.  Haidinger  to  Sir  Roderick  Mundiison. 
describing  the  appearance  of  a  large  quantity  of 
manna  lately  (July  6th)  observed  near  iMarberkir, 
was  published  some  time  since,  and  lias  created  a 
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goo<l  deal  of  controverey  reg;arding  the  nature  of 
manna.  We  believe,  however,  that  there  can  bo 
vorv  little  doubt  that  it  is  a  apecies  of  lichen, 
which  like  a  fungus  springs  up  in  the  course  of  a 
tingle  night,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  the  notion  that 
It  ha.s  fallen  from  the  skies.  This  manna  is  ground 
into  flour  and  baked  into  bread,  the  Turkish  name 
of  it  being  Kudert-hogh  dan,  which  means  wonder- 
corn  or  grain.  Though  used  as  bread,  its  composi¬ 
tion  is  remarkable ;  for  it  contains  more  than  65 
per  cent,  of  oxalate  of  lime,  and  has  about  25  per 
cent,  of  amylaceous  matter.  This  substance  is  evi- 
dentl}'  the  manna  of  the  Hebrews,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  Man-hw,  which  signifies  “  what  is  it  T 
from  the  circumstances  of  its  sudden  appearance 
and  their  previous  unfamiliarity  with  it. 

Guh  Colton. — I  luring  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  at  Newcastle,  Messrs.  Pren¬ 
tice,  who  have  introduced  the  manufacture  of  gun 
cotton  in  this  country,  exhibited  its  destructive 
powers  by  blowing  up  an  enormously  ma.ssive 
stockade.  For  this  purpose  they  employed  a  shell 
16  inches  long  and  12  indies  diameter,  containing 
25  lbs.  of  gun  cotton.  The  shell  was  fired  by  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  reduced  the  stockade  to  utter  ruin. 

TTte  Jtiport  of  the  Chloroform  Committee  was 
issued  some  time  since,  and  from  it  we  learn  that 
Qie  strongest  doses  of  chloroform  vapor  when  ad¬ 
mitted  freely  into  the  lungs  destroy  animal  life,  by 
arresting  the  action  of  the  heart,  whilst  by  moder¬ 
ate  doses  the  heart’s  action  is  weakened  some  time 
before  death  ensues,  the  respiratory  function  l>eing 
enerally  arrested  jirior  to  the  cc-ssation  of  the 
cart’s  pulsation.  Ileath  is  due  to  the  failure  of 
both  functions.  In  order  to  administer  chloroform 
safelj',  the  proport  iirn  of  vapor  should  not  exceed 

per  cent.  Its  effects  should  be  carefully  watch- 
eil,  and  the  inhalation  suspended  when  the  re¬ 
quired  una'sthesia  is  priKluced.  The  energy  with 
which  chloroform  nets  ami  the  extent  to  which  it 
depresses  the  force  of  the  heart’s  action,  render  it 
neces.sary  to  exercise  great  caution  in  its  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  suggests  the  exjiediency  of  looking  for 
another  and  less  objectionable  amesthetic.  Etlier, 
says  the  rejK)rt,  pnxluces  requisite  insrirsibility, 
but  is  slow  and  uncertain  in  its  action.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  leas  dangerous  in  its  op«Tation  than  chloro- 
fonn.  The  I'omiuittee  on  the  whole  concur  in  the 
general  opinion,  which  in  this  country  has  led  to 
tlie  disuse  of  .ether  as  an  inconvenient  anawthetic. 
A  mixture  composed  by  measure  of  three  parts  of 
ether,  two  parts  of  chloroform,  and  one  part  of 
alcohol,  is  regarded  as  a  safer  agent  than  ]iure 
chloroform.  Artificial  respiration  is  the  most  cer¬ 
tain  means  of  restoring  life  after  jioisuning  by 
anaesthetics  of  anv  kind.  I3y  this  means  resusi-ita- 
tion  may  generally  be  acetsuplished  after  natural 
respiration  has  ceasied,  provided  the  heart  continue 
to  act.  If  due  care,bt>  taken  in  the  administration 
of  chloroform,  no  apparatus  need  be  employed. 
fVee  culmineion  of  air  with  the  anaethetic  u  the  one 
thing  nerrmarg.  Tliree  and  a  half  js-r  cent,  is  the 
averaj^  amount,  and  four  and  a  half  the  maxiinnm 
projKirtion  of  chloroform  to  atmospheric  air,  which 
IS  either  needful  or  safe.  If  air  be  freely  mlmitted 
with  the  va|K>r,  any  np[>aratus  may  be  employed, 
fliough  none  is  necessary. — Popular  Seienee. 

Hint*  for  Pre- Adamite*. — A  mewl  curious  work, 
which  we  .may  almo»t  deem  a  burlesque  uimn  the 
present  antediluvian  and  pre-Adamite  studies,  has 
recentl}-  been  published  in  Paris,  under  the  title 
“Paris  avaiit  les  Uommes,  L’Univers  avaut  les 


Ilommes,  I’llomme  Fossile,  etc.  Ilistoire  Natu- 
relle  du  Globe  Terrestre,  illustre  d’apres  leg  Dassins 
de  I’Auteur,  M.  lioitard.”  It  ig  a  gtout  octavo  vol¬ 
ume  of  some  600  pages,  and  contains  pictures  of 
the  animals  that  innabited  this  earth  ages  before 
the  deluge.  The  book  is,  in  many  resjiects,  a 
scientific  puzzle,  for  it  gives  a  good  deal  of  sober 
matter  in  a  very  comic  dress,  and  mixes  up  serious 
truth  with  B])CCulation  something  more  than  laugh¬ 
able.  One  plate  reitresents  a  fish-like  animal  with 
claws  and  fins,  and  a  hard  tortoise-shell  u)>on  its 
back ;  another  gives  a  frog  the  size  of  an  elephant 
— a  pretty  thing  to  hop  after  a  person  in  a  country 
lane;  “C’hien  gigantesque  terrassant  un  lion,”  rep¬ 
resents  an  enormous  wolf-hound  seizing  a  lion 
across  the  middle  as  a  cat  would  a  mouse.  The 
plates  representing  pre- Adamite  men  and  women 
are  still  more  curious.  One  is  called,  “  Dernier 
Age  Paleontologique,”  and  shows  a  man  and  his 
wife  of  the  period  surrounded  by  the  snouted  and 
other  hideous  animals  of  the  time.  Their  home  is 
a  hole  in  the  side  of  a  “bluff”  or  hill,  which  is 
reached  by  a  stout  pole,  after  the  fashion  of  on 
Indian  ladder.  The  woman  is  outside  the  cave  on 
a  ledge,  with  a  stone  axe  or  hammer  in  her  hand. 
A  dog,  or  other  domestio  animal,  is  keeping  her 
company.  The  man  is  above,  one  foot  on  the  outer 
branch  of  a  tree,  whilst  the  other  is  stretched 
backwards,  entwined  around  another  branch,  after 
the  manner  of  the  ring-tailed  monkeys.  lie  is 
armed  with  a  how  and  arrow,  and  is  taking  aim  at 
an  ugly  animal,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  pig. 

Mtditevnl  Brietol. — On  the  7th  inst.,  the  Bristol 
Society  of  Architects  walked  round  their  own 
city.  IVeviously  to  starting^  Mr.  Godwin  read  an 
introductory  paper,  of  which  an  abstract  has  reach¬ 
ed  118.  Having  remarked  that  there  are  four  classes 
of  towns — military,  liaronial,  ecclesiastical,  and 
commercial — the  writer.snid  that  the  great  towns 
of  the  middle  ages  belonged  chiefly  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  clas.s.  They  were  mosllv  seaport  towns. 
Self-dependent,  self-contained,  self-governed — per¬ 
haps  savoring  a  little  too  strongly  of  self — they 
exercised  in  the  end  the  greatest  influence,  because 
they  were  the  greatest  workers  in  the  State.  The 
Roman  walls  have  long  since  crumbled  into  dust, 
and,  having  served  their  piirjioee,  their  military 
cities  have  settled  into  quiet  country  towns,  or, 
what  is  as  bad,  hove  degenerated  into  mere  haunts* 
of  fashion.  The  baron’s  hull  is  now  a  rag  and 
Imne  shop;  the  vaulting  ribs  of  his  proud  lady’s 
chamber  bend  over  the  blacksmith’s  forge;  and  the 
highest  battlement  of  the  loftiest  tower  is  crumbling 
uiulet  our  feet.  The  gi-eat  monasteries,  too,  are  no 
l>etter  off;  cabbages  are  growing  where  the  abbot 
and  his  royal  guests  sat  at  meat ;  and  there  is  a 
merry  hay-making,  once  a  year,  over  the  very 
foundations  of  the  high  altar.  Through  all'  these 
changes  most  of  the  great  tommercial  cities  have 
lived  and  flourished.  'Where  marshes  once  existed 
wide  strei-ts  anil  squares  have  risen,  and  the  hard¬ 
working  arms  of  commercial  enterprise  have  push¬ 
ed  the  boundaries  of  one  of  these  grand  old  biwns 
to  ten  times  the  compass  of  its  first  walls. — Builder, 
Sejit.  24. 

The  Colo**al  Bird  of  Madaga»ear. — In  the  year 
1860,  a  Fn-nch  ship  captain,  named  Abadie,  being' 
on  the  southeast  coast  of  Madaga^ar,  observ«*d  in 
the  hands  of  a  native  the  shell  of  a  gigantic  egg, 
which  had  been  perforated  at  one  of  its  extremi 
j  ties,  and  used  for  domestic  purposes. 

^  M.  Abadie  being  attracted  by  the  unusual  dimen- 
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«ionB  of  the  e^,  set  to  work  to  procure  specimens 
of  it,  and  ultimately  succeeded  m  oStainin^  from 
the  natives,  besides  the  specimen  first  seen,  two 
others,  one  of  them  found  in  the  dibri*  of  a  recent 
land-slip.  The  other  was  disinterred  from  reecnt 
alluvial  formation,  together  with  some  bones  of 
apparently  no  less  gigantic  size. 

l^ixm  these  objects,  which  were  shortly  after- 
waros  forwarded  to  Paris,  the  late  Professor  Isidore 
Geotiroi  St.  Ililair?  founded  a  new  genus  and  species 
of  extinct  struthious  birds,  allied  to  Itonorms,  for 
which  he  proposed  the  name  .Rpyornis  Maximus. 
The  most  striking  character  of  the  eggs  of  the 
ifipyornis  is  their  enormous  size.  The  largest  of 
the  two  received  at  Paris  measured  lengthwise  no 
less  than  two  feet  ten  inches,  and  breadthwise  two 
feet  four  inches  in  circumference.  Its  extreme 
length  in  a  straight  line  was  twelve  inches. 

Professor  Geotfroi  St.  Hilaire  estimated  that  it 
would  contain  ten  and  one-eighth  quarts,  or  nearly 
os  much  as  six  ostrich  eggs.  A  large  ostrich  egg. 
we  may  mention,  measures  only  about  six  inches 
in  length,  being  little  more  than  half  that  of  the 
..Epyornis. — Qtiartfrli/  Journal  of  Scienrf. 

A  etiriou*  intlanee  of  a  ehangt  of  inuHnrl  is 
mentioned  by  Darwin.*  The  bees  carried  to  Bar- 
bodoea  and  the  Western  Islands  cea.sed  to  lay  up 
honey  after  the  first  year.  Thev  found  the  weath¬ 
er  so  fine,  and  the  materials  for  lioney  so  plentiful, 
that  they  quitted  their  grave,  mercantile  character, 
became  exceedingly  profligate  and  debauched,  ate 
up  their  capital,  and  resolved  to  work  no  more, 
and  amused  themselves  by  fiyii.g  about  the  sugar- 
houses  and  stinging  the  negroes. 
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The  Soant  Sarrophagut  .*  —  The  enterprising 
traveller  Belzoni,  wliilu  carrying  on  explorations 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Thebes,  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  hit  upon  the  spot  where  tlie  tomb  of  one  of 
Egypt's  must  illustrious  kings  lay  concealiHi  under 
eigliteeu  feet  of  gravel  and  earth.  His  sagacity  led 
him  to  dig  in  a  place  which  to  other  eyes  might 
have  seemed  very  unpromising;  it  was  in  the  bed 
of  a  watercourse  among  the  hills  to  the  west  of  the 
Nile,  down  which,  when  rain  falls,  a  torrent  of  water 
rushes  towards  the  river.  After  the  surface  earth 
had  been  removed,  indications  were  discovered  tliat 
others  had  dug  in  the  same  place  before,  and,  the 
research  being  continued  with  zeal  for  several 
days,  the  entrance  of  an  important  tomb  was-at  last 
'  rcacheil.  AfU-r  descending  several  tlighta  of  stairs, 
passing  through  long  corridors,  and  narrowly  es¬ 
caping  falling  into  a  well  thirty  feet  deep  which 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  a  staircase,  Belzoni  arrived  at 
a  series  of  halls  richly  {tainted  and  adorned,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  largest  of  them  lay  a  beautiful  sar¬ 
cophagus  of  transparent  alabaster.  It  was  em|>ty, 
and  Uie  lid  of  massive  stone  by  which  it  had  once 
been  covered  lay  broken  in  fragments  around.  The 
body  of  the  king  had  been  abstracted,  by  whom  or 
in  what  age  of  the  world  will  never  be  known.  The 
ro{>e-ladders  by  which  the  de{)redators  had  crossed 
the  well  were  the  only  memuriab  which  they  had 
left  behind  them.  BeUuni  contrived  to  remove  the 


*  7%«  AlahatUr  Saroopkagtu  of  OitnrntpiaK  /.,  King 
<fKoypt,  noir  in  Sir  John  Soant'i  Jfassant.  Drawn  by 
jaaara  Boxoai,  and  described  by  SaaezL  SiLsara  l<ooduu : 
Longman  A  Co. 
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]  huge  sarcophagus,  without  injury,  to  London,  and 
i  he  also  brought  away  some  fragments  of  the  lid. 

I  Copies  were  made  of  the  {laintings  which  covered 
I  the  walls  of  the  galleries  and  chmnliere,  and  a  miHlel 
of  the  tomb  was  constructed,  and  made  visible  to 
Cockneys  at  the  charge  of  one  shilling.  The  sar- 
co|ihHgus  was  ultimately  [luridiased  by  Sir  John 
1  Soane,  and  how  forms  the  most  remarkable  feature 
I  of  the  toy-museum  presented  by  him  to  the  nation, 
i  It  is  coveretl  lioth  inside  and  out  with  {>icturesnud 
inscriptions,  /which  have  been  cut  into  the  stone 
I  iflid  filled  uj)  with  a  blue  pigment.  The  work  now 
I  before  us  contains  accurate  copi'^  of  the  whole  of 
.  these  inscriptions,  drawn  by  the  jtracticed  {smcil  of 
1  Mr.  Itonomi.  There  are  nineteen  (dates  in  all,  con¬ 
taining  a  mass  of  hieroglyphical  texts,  executed 
with  a  care  and  fidelity  rare  even  in  the  best  jiub- 
lications  of  this  class. 

The  subject  of  the  pictures  and  inscriptions  en- 
I  graven  ujKin  this  royal  coffin  is  the  pH8.^age  of  thu 
i  soul  of  thedeceascil  in  the  boat  of  the  sun,  through 
i*the  regions  of  the  under-world.  In  the  rising  and 
I  setting  of  the  sun  the  Egy|)tians  saw  an  emblem  of 
birth  and  death,  and  it  was  a  leading  idea  of  their 
I  religion  that  the  souls  of  the  just  were  at  death 
united  with  the  sun,  the  supposed  source  of  life,  and 
that  they  continued  forever  to  circulate  with  him  in 
his  daily  and  nightly  voyages  alMive  and  iKineath 
the  world.  ‘The  under-world  was  filled  with  the 
strangest  imaginary  scenerj'.  It  was  supixised  to 
consist  of  a  s<‘ries  of  halls,  eaidi  of  which  was  en- 
I  terwl  by  a  massive  door,  over  which  a  serpent  per- 
j  (letiially  ke|)t  watch.  On  the  outside  of  the  sar- 
I  co|>hngus  four  of  these  halls  are  shown,  the  sun’s 
Isiat  being  represented  {lassing  through  them. 
There  are  three  rows  of  figures,  the  sun  procession 
occuiiying  the  middle  row  ;  alsive  and  below  it  aru 
the  various  beings,  divine  or  diabolic,  who  inhabit 
the  hall.  The  hieroglyphical  inscri|)tions  recite 
the  conversations  which  take  place  between  the  sun 
and  those  (lersonages.  In  the  inside  of  the  coffin 
are  four  similar  re|in-sentation8.  Four  more  halls 
were  represented  on  the  lid,  but  of  these  a  few  frag- 
1  inents  alone  remain.  There  were  thus,  in  all,  twelve 
halls,  cobrcsjKinding  jio.ssibly  to  the  twelve  hours  of 
the  night.  Besides  these  halls  and  their  inhabi¬ 
tants,  there  are  one  or  two  other  scenes  rejiresenUKl, 
of  which  the  most  curious  is  that  in  which  Osiris 
a{>pears  sitting  as  judge  of  the  dead,  the  figure  of 
the  deceased  standing  before  him,  la-aring  on  his 
shoulder  the  balance  in  which  his  merits  and  de¬ 
merits  are  to  be  weighed,  while  a  cynoce]ihalus  in 
a  boat  carries  away  the  sinful  jiart  of  him  in  the 
sha|)eof  a  ho^. 

We  have,  in  this  series  of  (lictures,  a  prototj-ini 
of  the  mediaeval  Dirina  Commrdia.  Amongst  the 
various  personages  who  inhabit  the  halls  thnmgh 
which  the  sun’s  ’boat  (lasses,  we  find  evil-doers  of 
various  kinds  scorched  and  consumed  by  the  fiery 
breath  of  ser()ents,  while  the  virtuous  are  rewarded 
with  an  easy  existence  and  abundance  of  foinl  from 
the  tables  of  the  gfmls.  In  one  coin|>artment  is  that 
well-known  picture  in  which  the  four  rac«*8  of  men 
are  represented,  and  which  gives  us  the  Egyptian 
views  of  ethnology  in  the  fourteenth  century  beforo 
(’hrist.  It  ap{)ear8,  from  this,  that  they  divided 
mankind  into,  four  princijial  races  —  I/gyjrtians, 
Asiatics.  Negroes,  and  Libyans.  t>T,  (Kissibk’,  these 
four  races  were  recognized  as  inhabitants  of  Egypt, 
for  they  are  all  termed  the  flocks  or  {^ts  of  the 
sun ;  but  the  Eg^qitians  and  Negroes  are  said  to 
I  liave  been  created  by  Horus,  while  the  Asiatics  and 
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libyuu  were  created  by  Pasbt,  the  lioness-headed 
p^oddesa  of  Northern  Ejfypt.  The  physiof^omies 
of  the  representatives  of  tne  several  races  are  not 
defined  upon  the  coffin,  but  in  the  repetition  of  the 
picture  wtiich  is  found  on  the  walls  of  the  tomb,  and 
which  is  given  in  Belaoni's  work,  the  features  and 
dresses  are  clearly  marked.  The  E^mtians,  with 
Uncle  Toby,  hod  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
negro  Itas  a  soul,  for  the  inscription  pronounces  a 
blessing  uiwn  all  the  races.  Negroes  included,  and 
commits  the  care  of  the  souls  of  the  Egyptians  and 
Negroes  to  Horus,  of  those  of  the  Asiatics  and  Lib}'- 
ans  to  Pasht.  Serpents,  we  find,  abounded  in  the 
Egyptian  Uades,  but  of  very  various  dispositions. 
Some  are  represented  as  the  enemies  of  the  sun,  i 
and  destined  to  defeat  and  destruction ;  others  have  I 
a  beneficent  or  useful  character.  I 

Mr.  Sharpe  has  prefixed  to  Mr.  Bonomi's  plates  a 
general  description  of  the  sarcophagus  and  of  the 
pictures ;  but,  as  he  has  attempted  no  decipher¬ 
ment  of  the  hieroglyph! cal  texts  which  accompany 
and  to  some  extent  explain  the  pictures,  his  descrip¬ 
tions  do  not  throw  much  light  upon  these  represen¬ 
tations.  The  king  for  whom  this  elaborate  sar-  ' 
cophogus  was  executed  was  Seti,  surnamed  Meri- 
en-Pt^,  the  father  of  Raraeses  the  Great.  His 
name  has  been  preserved  by  Manctho  under  the 
form  of  Sethos.  According  to  Dr,  Lepsius,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  reign  B.a  1439,  and  reigned  fifty-one  years. 
T>r.  Brugsch  places  him  twenty  years  earlier.  Mr. 
Sharjie,  for  reasons  which  appear  to  us  very  insuf¬ 
ficient,  supposes  the  king  to  have  reigned  about 
two  hundred  years  later.  Whatever  may  be  the 
exact  year  in  the  world's  history  when  he  began  to 
reign,  it  is  at  all  events  certain  that  he  was  the 
father  of  that  king  who  passes  for  the  persecuting 
Pharaoh  famous  in  Israelitish  history.  He  made 
war  against  the  inhabitants  of  Syria,  and  some  of 
tlie  most  beautiful  works  of  Egyptian  art  are  the 
representations  of  his  return  from  this  campai^, 
bringing  with  him  many  captive  kings.  His  reign 
was  one  of  the  culminating  periods  of  Egyptian 
taste  and  skill.  There  is  a  cast  in  the  Crystal  Pal¬ 
ace,  taken  from  the  wall  of  the  temple  of  Karnak, 
which  represents  Seti  in  his  chariot,  dragging  his 
captives  after  him.  If  this  be  a  true  likeness  of  the 
king,  ho  must  have  been  an  Egyptian  Apollo,  The 
artist  who  designed  this  work  was  a  Rafaello  in  his 
way  ;  the  composition  combines  the  highest  grace 
with  life-like  representation  of  the  subordinate  char¬ 
acters,  and  admirable  grouping.  The  profile  of  the 
king  is  slightly  Jewi^ — a  clmracteristic  which  is 
still  more  strongly  developed  in  his  son  Rameses, 
and  in  some  of  his  predecessors.  The  discover}’ 
has  lately  been  made  that  these  kings  wore  not  of 
pure  Eigyptian  descent,  but  that  they  traced  their 
or'igin  to  a  branch  of  the  Shepherd  Kings.  This 
accounts  for  the  circumstance,  hitherto  puzzling,  of 
the  high  respect  paid  by  the  kings  of  this  family 
to  the  Northern  or  Asiatic  god.  Set,  known  in  later 
times  under  the  Greek  name  of  Typhon,  and  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  evil  principle.  The  king's  own  name, 
Seti,  is  in  fact  taken  from  this  god,  the  tutelary 
deity  of  that  foreign  race  which  produced  so  deep 
an  effect  upon  the  history  and  development  of 
Egypt. — Saturdaif  Review, 

Pride  of  the  Munich  Art!*i$. — ^The  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Munich  has  just  given  rise  to  an  ani¬ 
mated  controversy.  The  Bavarian  Ministry  4)f. 
Commerce  sent  the  Academy  a  memorandum,  criti¬ 
cising  it  in  no  measured  terms,  saying  that  its  prac¬ 
tical  working  was  small,  that  it  educated  pupils  to 
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mediocrity,  and  left  them  in  a  miserable  state,  un¬ 
able  to  earn  their  bread  as  artists,  and  dependent 
on  eleemosynary  support.  The  Ministry  wished 
to  turn  the  Academy  into  something  useful,  by 
combining  with  its  instruction  in  art  a  school  of 
design  for  manufactures,  a  branch  of  industry 
which  has  had  great  results  in  Nuremberg.  The 
Academy  answered  sharply,  that  Munich  artists 
were  not  dependent  on  alms ;  that  they  had  a  socie¬ 
ty  of  their  own  creation,  which  was  bound  to  sup¬ 
port  needy  artists,  and  which  was  in  a  very  flour¬ 
ishing  state ;  that  an  average  of  two  hundred  pwils 
studied  in  the  Academy,  and  the  majority  of  Ger¬ 
man  artists  had  lived  or  studied  in  Munich ;  and 
that  about  eight  hundred  artists  were  now  living 
regularly  in  Munich,  some  of  them  of  the  greatest 
reputation,  and  brought  large  gains  and  a  great 
influx  of  money  to  the  country.  The  Munich  Acad¬ 
emy  was  respected  everywhere ;  had  a  tradition 
of  idealism  to  which  it  must  be  faithful ;  had  not  a 
tradition  of  practical  work,  or  a  surrounding  of 
manufactures,  ns  is  the  case  in  Nuremberg,  where 
the  German  artists  of  the  middle  ages  did  not  dis¬ 
dain  to  draw  designs  for  handicraft,  and  where,  at 
the  present  day,  there,  'is  a  considerable  and  active 
trading  population.  On  these  principles  all  thought 
of  government  interfereuce  was  emphatically  re¬ 
jected. 

The  La*t  Photogmphie  Exhibition  has  proved  a 
failure.  The  collection,  for  want  of  space,  was  an 
unusually  small  one,  and  although  go^,  contained 
so  few  works  of  an  interesting  or  novel  character, 

:  that  our  surprise  at  continually  finding  the  little 
‘  room  empty,  was,  after  a  first  visit,  considerably 
diminished.  It  was,  as  we  expected,  too  literally 
’  the  exhibition  of  the  Society,  all,  or  very  nearly  all, 
the  works  contributed  being  the  production  of  mem¬ 
bers.  The  artistic  photographs  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Rqbin- 
'  son,  the  clever  enlargements  of  Mr.  Alfred  Harman, 

I  Mr.  Swan’s  carbon-prints,  and  some  photo-zinco- 
'  graphic  and  photo-lithc^aphic  specimens  by  Col¬ 
onel  Sir  Henry  James,  Mr.  Toovey,  and  Mr.  Osborne, 

'  were  the  most  deserving  of  special  notice,  if  we 
except  the  very  charming  and  beautiful  little  pic- 
\  turee  sent  by  I.iady  Hawarden,  who  deservedly  car¬ 
ried  off  tlie  principal  of  the  several  medals  award¬ 
ed.  Our  monthly  contemporary,  the  Art  Student, 
says;  “  One  of  the  most  important  and  attractive' 
features  of  former  exhibitions  —  colored  photo¬ 
graphs — was  this  year  sacrificed  by  a  ludicrously 
■  prudish  affectation  of  being  intensely  mechanical 
and  scientific.  Extremes  meet:  from  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  introducing  life-size  paintings,  simply  because 
they  were  drawn  by  the  aid  of  a  camera,  we  have 
the  most  harmless  and  solitary  brush-mark,  to  re- 
;  move  a  trivial  defect,  condemned  as  excluding  an 
otherwise  splendid  producUon  from  the  reward 
honorably  and  fairly  doe  to  its  producer.”  This 
i  allusion  is  to  some  beautiful  landscapes  by  Mr. 

I  Annan,  one  of  which  would  have  carried  away  a 
!  medal  but  for  the  “  defect  ”  mentioned. — Popular 
\  Science  Review. 

I  An  Improved  Solar  Camera. — Towards  the  end 
I  of  August  last,  a  singularly  perfect  collection  of 
>  enlargM  photographs  were  exhibited  at  the  eetab- 
I  lishment  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ross,  the  optician.  These 
I  were  shown  in  illustration  of  a  new  dialytic  en- 
.  larging  apparatus,  invented  by  M.  D.  Monckhoven, 

I  a  name  long  and  favorably  known  to  the  scientific 
I  portion  of  me  photographic  world,  although  that  of 
a  very  young  man.  It  is  based  upon  theprinciple  of 
I  Woodward’s  American  solar-camera,  but  the  field  of 
S4 
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UlmniiiatioD  obtAined  ii  more  equ&l,  the  poseibility 
of  distortion  is  SToided,  and  it  works  with  a  greater 
degree  of  ease  atad  certainty.  Its  chief  exterior 
features  consist  in  an  improved  mode  of  working 
the  external  reflector,  and  in  the  corvee  of  the  con¬ 
denser,  being  ao  calculated  as  to  reduce  its  spherical 
aberration  to  a  minimum.  But  the  most  original 
and  valuable  improvement  is  in  the  introduction  of 
a  new  lens,  in  the  form  of  a  divergent  meniscus, 

f)laced  at  a  distance  equal  to  that  of  its  diameter 
rom  the  condenser,  and  made  very  thin  in  order 
that  as  little  light  as  poaaible  may  be  lost  by  ab¬ 
sorption.  This  lens  acts  by  bringing  the  central 
and  marginal  pencils  of  light  to  one  plane  (repre¬ 
sented  by  the  negative  as  placed  within  the  caihi- 
eraV  and  also  by  oringing  into  its  focus  a  larger 
boay  of  light  than  was  obtainable  by  the  older 
process.  The  object-glasses,  used  to  transmit  the 
image,  also  have  certain  peculiarities  for  cutting  off 
diffuMd  light,  etc.  The  specimens  produced  by 
this  apparatus  speak  highly  for  its  capabilities; 
but  we  are  sorry  to  hear  tnat  it  is  likely  to  be  very 
expensive. — DiMo. 

Important  New  Work. — A  new  and  practical 
treatise  on  photographic  optics  is  announced  from 
the  pen  of  Ur.  Monckhbven.  Intimately  conver¬ 
sant  with  this  subject  in  all  its  practical  as  well  as 
scientific  departments,  this  work  is  likely  to  supply 
a  want  which  photographers  have  felt  for  many 
years. 

Photography  on  Canoat  or  PaneU  for  Painting. 
— The  Art  Student  gives  the  following  simple  pro¬ 
cess  for  transferring  photographs  to  these  surfaces 
Tor  the  painter.  A  sheet  of  albumenized  paper, 
about  two  inches  larger  than  the  photog;raph  to  be 
transferred,  is  fastened  by  the  four  comers  to  a 
drawing-board,  and  covers  with  a  solution  of  gum 
to  within  about  half-an-inch  of  the  edges.  nen 
this  is  dry,  a  thick  coat  of  chloridized  albumen  is 
passed  over  it,  and  the  surface  shielded  fkom  dust. 
On  paper  thus  prepared,  the  proof  is  printed.  When 
this  is  done,  the  <med  print  is  coated  with  gelatine, 
and  the  surface  is  afterwards  gummed  upon  a  sheet  of 
white  paper,  stretched  oA  the  drawing-board  as  be¬ 
fore,  but  with  the  edges  fastened  down.  When 
this  is  again  dry,  the  first  applied  paper  may  be 
soaked  with  warm  water,  until  it  is  easily  removed. 
After  drying  once  more  the  proof  la  gummed,  and 
placed  upon  the  canvas  or  panel,  and  when  it  is 
again  di^,  the  sponging  with  warm  water  is  re¬ 
peated  and  the  operation  complete. 
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The  Pcy  of  French  Men  of  Letter*. — Recently  the 
incomes  cff  Uterary  men  have  become  a  matter  of 
discussion  in  the  Wris  journals.  Of  M.  Louis  Ul- 
bach,  a  correspondent  says  that  “  he  has  engaged 
to  furnish  a  publisher  three  novels  a  year,  for  which 
the  publisher  agrees  to  allow  him  1200f.  a  month, 
for  ^e  years’  copyright  of  the.-te  novels,  or  £000 
per  annum.  He  receives,  as  dramatic  critic  of  Le 
Temp*,  somewhat  more  than  £1000  per  annum,  and 
for  his  correspondence  to  L’ Independanee  Beige,  in 
which  a  letter  from  his  pen  appears  every  three 
weeks,  he  is  paid  yearly  the  sum  of  £300,  Add  to 
these  a  play,  which  he  produces  every  year,  and 
for  which  he  receives  about  £250."  Tnis  income, 
however,  the  correspondent  assures  us,  is  as  nothing 
nampared  to  the  revenue  of  successful  dramatists. 


'  who  make  their  £8000  and  £10,000  per  annum. 
Formerly  French  authors  were  most  wretchedly 
paid  for  their  books.  Their  most  lucrative  patrons 
were  the  press  and  the  theatre.  It  is  said  that  M. 
de  Lamartine  only  received  £50  from  DidOt  for  his 
Meditation*.  His  Song  of  Harold*  Pilgrimage  re¬ 
alised  about  £800,  but  now  his  income  is  some  thou¬ 
sands  per  annum  from  the  French  publishers.  M. 
Thiers  received  £20,000  for  his  famous  History  of 
the  Contulate  and  Empire ;  Victor  Hugo  accepted 
the  same  sum  from  the  Brusseis  pubiishers  for  his 
Le*  Miserable*,  whilst  Michelet  will  only  publish 
with  the  Messrs.  Hachettc  on  commission,  prefer¬ 
ring  to  keep  the  copyrights  in  his  own  hands,  as  is 
the  custom  with  many  of  our  English  authors.  It 
is  believed  that  M.  Michelet  is  the  only  literary 
celebrity  in  Paris  who  adopts  this  course,  although 
it  was  followed  by  Balxac,  who  united  in  his  person 
author,  printer,  and  publisher,  and,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  finished  his  affairs  in  bankruptcy. — 
Pari*  letter. 

Idbrarie*  in  Pari*. — Paris  possesses  thirty-five 
large  libraries.  Some  are  public,  others  are  partially 
so,  and  the  greater  number  are  exclusively  devoted 
to  certain  establishments.  The  public  libraries  are : 
the  Bibliothique  Imp^riale,  wltti  1,400,000  printed 
volumes,  about  300,000  pamphlets,  and  80,000  man¬ 
uscripts  ;  the  Arsenal,  220,000  volumes  and  6000 
manuscripts;  Sainte-ti^nevieve,  150,000  volumes, 
4000  manuscripts ;  Mazarin,  about  1 20,000  volumes 
and  5000  manuscripts ;  the  Sorbonne,  80,000  vol¬ 
umes  ;  the  City  of  Paris,  66,000  volumes,  800  man¬ 
uscripts  ;  the  Ecole  de  M6decine,  40,000  volumes ; 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  35,000  volumes ;  the  Invalides.  30,0(K)  vol¬ 
umes;  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts-et-M6tier8,  20,- 
000  volumes ;  and  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique, 
8000  volnmea. 

English  Newspaper  in  Siam. — W e  have  before  us 
a  curiosity — the  first  number  of  an  Engiish  journal 
published  at  Bangkok,  the  Siamese  capital.  It  is 
called  the  Siam  Times,  and  promises  to  furnish  us 
with  information,  new,  curious,  and  useful.  Siam 
is  one  of  the  eastern  countries  which  has  of  late 
years  made  the  most  rapid  progress.  Forty 
ago  it  was  as  little  known  as  was  Japan,  and  Euro¬ 
pean  intercourse  almost  as  jealously  excluded  from 
it;  bnt  now  we  find  it  with  a  liberal  sovereign,  who 
is  imbued  with  the  love  of  European  art  and  sci¬ 
ence,  and  governing  with  skill  and  equity.  The 
new  journal  has  a  short  but  well-written  prospec¬ 
tus,  pointing  out  the  great  extent  and  eminent  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  country,  with  its  important  position, 
lying,  as  it  does,  between  the  British  possessions  in 
Birmah  and  the  newly  acquired  possessions  of  the 
French  in  Cochin  Cfcina  and  Cambodea.  Of  the 
prospectus  we  have  a  Siamese  transiation  in  the 
Siamese  character,  of  the  merits  of  which  we  do 
not  pretend  to  offer  any  opinion,  belie idiig  that  our 
incompetency  to  do  so  is  shared  by  the  European 
world  at  large.  The' list  of  the  arrivals  and  de¬ 
partures  of  snipping  in  the  month  of  July  last,  with 
the  number  of  shipping  in  the  roads  and  river  of 
Siam,  enable  us  to  form  some  notion  of  Siamese 
commerce,  which  forty  years  ago  was  confined  to 
two  or  three  small  br^s.  The  arrivals  last  July 
amounted  to  fourteen  and  the  departures  to  no 
fewer  than  thirty-four,  while  the  Upping  in  har¬ 
bor  were  forty -three  in  number,  as  many  as  eighteen 
9t  these  being  owned  in  Siam  and  saiiing  under  the 
Siamese  flag.  The  tonnage  of  the  ships  in  harbor 
was  ne  less  than  18,878  tons,  of  which  0290  was 
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Siamese  property.  The  i^ater  part  of  the  trade 
is  conducted  with  the  Briiish  ports  of  Hon^^  Kon|i' 
and  Singapore,  but  there  is  a  little  also  with  the 
Dutch  ports  of  Java.  Resides  the  shipping  thus 
named  there  are  no  fewer  than  twenty  steamers 
navigating  the  safe  and  commodious  river  Menani. 
The  exports, are  well  known  to  consist  of  rice,  oil, 
teak-wood,  sugar,  tin,  etc.,  and  of  late  years,  of  raw 
silk.  So  much  for  the  progress  of  Siam.  Lotig 
be  its  continuance,  and  long  the  life  of  its  enlight¬ 
ened  king. — Kzatnxntr. 

The  Bookteller  gives  the  statistics  of  London 
newspapers  thus:  Daily  newspapers,  248,000 — the 
total  annual  issue,  77,876,000;  weekly,  2,263,200 — 
in  the  year,  117,686,400;  the  weekly  issue  of  re¬ 
ligious  journals  is  183,700.  The  total  is  195,062,- 
400.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  76,263,200  in 
two  j'ears.  Some  400  country  newspapers  average 
8<K)  each.  Of  weekly  magazines,  there  are  489,600 
of  religious  literature;  734,000  of  useful  and  en¬ 
tertaining;  193,000  romantic  tales;  9000  immoral 
publications  (in  1860,  62,60il — a  large  decrease); 
5006  free-thinking.  Of  monthly  journals,  1,869,- 
600  are  religious ;  703,250  temperance ;  838,600 
educational  and  useful.  Great  Britain  pays  for  ed¬ 
ucation,  by  public  acts,  £706,000;  science  and  art, 
£135,600;  education  in  Ireland,  £307,000 ;  in  Scot¬ 
land,  £14,700, 

of  Bank  Notes. — The  average  period 
which  each  denomination  of  London  notes  remains 
in  circulation  has  been  calculated,  as  is  shown  by 
the  following  authentic  account  of  the  number  of 
days  a  bank  note  issued  in  I^on^on  remains  in  cir¬ 
culation:  £6  note,  72.7  days;  £10,  77.0;  £20, 
67.4;  £30, 18.9;  £40,  13.7;  £60,38.8;  £100,28.4; 
£200,  12.7;  £300,  10.6;  £500,  11.8;  £10(K»,  11.1. 
The  exceptions  to  these  averages  are  few,  and  there¬ 
fore  remarkable.  The  time  during  which  some 
notes  remain  unpresented  is  reckon^  by  the  cen¬ 
tury,  On  the  27th  of  September,  1846,  a  £50  note 
was  presented,  bearing  date  20th  of  January,  1743. 
Another  for  £10,  issued  on  the  12th  of  November, 
1762,  was  not  paid  till  the  28th  of  April,  1846. 
Stolen  and  lost  notes  are  generally  long  absentees. 
The  former  usually  make  their  appearance  soon 
after  a  great  horse-race  or  other  sporting  event, 
altered  or  disguised  so  as  to  deeeive  bankers,  to 
whom  the  bank  furnishes  a  list  of  the  numbers  and 
dates  of  all  stolen  notes.  Carelessness  or  accidents 
give  the  bank  enormous  profits.  In  the  forty  3’ears 
between  1792  and  1832  there  were  outstanding 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England — presumed  to  have 
been  lost  or  destro^-ed — amounting  to  £1,830,000 
odd,  even'  shilling  of  which  was  clear  profit  to  the 
bank. — Cycloveedia  of  Commercial  Anecdotes. 

Buddhist  kelies. — A  very  interesting  collection 
of  ancient  Buddhist  remains,  discovered  by  Mr. 
£.  Harris  at  Sultan^nge,  on  the  Ganges,  while 
engaged  in  some  engineering  operations,  has  just 
arrived  in  England.  Among  the  objects  of  inter¬ 
est  discovered  in  the  ruins 'excavated  (supposed  to 
be  a  Vib4r,  or  Buddhist  monastery)  is  a  colossal 
image  of  copper,  seven  feet  six  inches  in  height, 
weighing  upward  of  a  ton,  and  suppose4  to  be  up¬ 
ward  of  two  thousand  years  old.  There  are  also 
several  smaller  figures,  both  in  stone  and  in  copper, 
the  letters  on  some  of  whidi  show  that  they*  must 
have  belongfed  to  the  second  or  third  century,  some 
coins,  a  copper  vase,  the  metal  of  whieh  has  quite 
decayed,  some  baked  clay  slabs  thickly  covei^ 
with  writing,  etc.  The  collectioji  is  at  present 
placed  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  ^kiciety. 


where  plans  and  sections  of  the  excavations  have 
also  been  deposited. 

An  Interesting  Belie. — It  is  in  contemplation  to 
pull  down  the  only  piece  of  the  ballium  wall  of 
the  ancient  citadel  of  Southampton  remaining.  It 
was  built  in  King  Stephen’s  time.  The  document 
in  which  the  citadel  was  intrusted  to  a  knight  by 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  while  he  went  to  fight 
in  the  battle  of  Creasy,  is  in  existence.  The  re¬ 
mains  of  the  citadel  belonged  to  the  second  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Lansdowne,  who  included  it  in  a  castle 
which  he  built,  and  while  he  resided  in  it  Pether, 
the  famous  moonlight  painter,  and  the  Margravine 
of  Anspach  were  his  neighbors.  The  owner  of  the 
ballium  wall  has  offered  to  let  it  stand  for  £100, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr..  Kell  and  Dr.  Bond  are  trying  to 
raise  the  money  by  subscription.  Mr.  Pettigrew, 
of  the  British  Archeological  Association,  has 
written  to  the  Southampton  coimoration,  implor¬ 
ing  them  to  save  the  relic.  The  Lansdowne  Castle 
was  sold  and  pulled  down  at  the  marquis’s  death. 

Nine  cardinals'  hats  are  at  the  disposal  of  Pius 
IX.,  who  lias  in  the  course  of  his  reign  created 
forty -five  cardinals  and  outlived  sixty -five.  Among 
the  cardinals  there  are  four  who  number  more 
than  80  years,  twelve  who  are  upward  of  70,  and 
twentj'-nine  who  are  above  60.  Cardinal  Antonio 
Tosti,  who  is  90,  is  the  oldest. 

The  Chancery  Suit  betxeeen  Sampson,  Low  dc  Co. 
and  Messrs.  Itoutledge,  which  turned  on  the  point 
whether  an  alien,  living  in  a  British  colony,  and 
‘there  publishing  a  book,  could  secure  for  himself 
the  benefit  of  tlie  English  Act  of  Cop^-right,  has 
been  decided  by  Vice-Chancellor  Kindersley.  The 
judge  decided  that,  on  principle,  a  foreigner  pub¬ 
lishing  under  the  circumstances  stated  was  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  the  act ;  but  in  the  particular  case 
before  the  court  the  benefit  was  lust,  from  non-com¬ 
pliance  with  some  technical  points. 

Salisbury  Cathedral. — This  noble  edifice — per¬ 
haps  the  most  gracefully  s^'mmetrical  of  all  the 
English  cathedrals — is  in  imminent  danger  of  fall¬ 
ing,  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  the  celebrated  architect, 
who  has  for  five  years  past  been  engaged  in  every 
cathedral  restoration  in  the  kingdom,  says  that 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  spire  falling  at  any 
day,  like  that  of  Chicheater  Cathedral.  Such  a 
calamity  has  been  feared  since  1837,  and  efforts 
liave  been  made  to  avert  the  threatened  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  fabric.  The  tower  is  held  together 
only  bytiron  bands,  and  Wren,  who  examined 
them  in  1688,  said  that  if  they  were  removed  the 
spire  would  spread  open  the  walls  and  cause  its 
instant  destruction.  £40,000  are  required  to 
preserve  the  building,  of  which  £6000  are  sub¬ 
scribed. 

— Amongst  the  property  of  the  late  Miss  Kath¬ 
erine  Southey,  winch  was  sold  at  Keswick  lately', 
were  the  original  manuscripts  of  her  father’s  Infs 
of  Nelson,  Life  of  Coxrpcr,  and  other  works,  and 
numerous  letters  of  eminent  literary  men,  particu¬ 
larly  of  Scott,  Lamb,  and  Southey. 

— Among  the  books  of  interest  announced  in 
England  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  G  rote’s  work  on 
Grecian  Philosophy,  Plato,  and  the  other  Compan¬ 
ions  of  Socrates.  This,  it  will  bo  remembered,  was 
promised  in  his  history,  to  the  intellectual  portion 
of  which  it  will  form  the  necessary  complement. 
Lives  the  Warriors  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  who 
have  (Commanded  Fleets  and  Armies  before  the  En- 
emy, by  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Edward  Cust.  This 
will  be  a  companion  to  the  Military  .iVnnals  of  the 
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last  two  centuries,  that  form  so  valuable  a  manual 
for  students  of  the  art  of  war,  by  the  same  author. 
Phytieal  Orography  of  the  Land — bv  Dr.  Ed¬ 

ward  Robinson  —  a  Supplement  to  Bihlieal  Re- 
tearchet.  This  is  the  unhnished  work  that  engasted 
Dr.  Robinson’s  attention  at  the  time  of  his  death — 
a  portion  has  been  found  sufficiently  matured  to  be 
made  public.  The  above  will  all  be  issued  by  Mr. 
Murray. 

— An  autograph  of  Tasso’s  was  sold  lately  in 
Paria  It  bears  the  date  March  2,  1570,  when  the 
poet  was  twentv-eix  years  old,  and  is  simply  a 
pawnbroker's  pledge,  worded  as  follows:  “I, ’the 
undersigned,  acknuwled^  to  have  received  from 
Abraham  Levy  twenty-five  livres,  for  which  sum 
I  have  pledged  a  sword  of  my  father’s,  six  shirts, 
and  two  silver  spoons.” 

— Banyan  Is  becoming  popular  in  Germany. 
Several  (^rman  versions  of  Tke  Pilgrim’i  Progreat 
already  exist ;  and  now  TV  Holy  War  has  also 
been  translated  and  published  at  Eisleben  by  the 
Christliche  Verein. 

— A  new  work  on  Palestine,  being  an  historical, 
topographical,  and  ardueolo^cal  description,  has 

b(«n  published  in  Paris.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  the 
AbM  Laurent  de  Saint  Ajfnaw, 

— ^The  recent  Prussian  expedition  to  Cliina  and 
Japan  will  soon  result  in  an  elegant  work,  illustrated 
arith  chromo-lithographs  from  drawings  by  native 
artists.  The  work  will  be  published  in  Berlin. 

— The  Memoirt  of  Barrat  are  announced  for. 
speedy  publication  in  Paris.  Barras  was  chief  of 
the  Directory,  belonged  to  an  illustrious  family  of 
Provence,  was  an  officer  before  1789,  and  died  in 
1829  in  Paris. 

— A  Dictionary  of  Slang  Wordt  is  to  be  soon 
published  in  London.  The  author  has  devoted  ten 
years  to  the  task,  and  has  collected  ten  thousand 
fclang  words  and  phrases. 

— Among  the  forthcoiping  works  announced  in 
England,  the  Longmans  promise  TStaran  Seulpt^a, 
thetr  Ltpea,  Worka,  and  Tlmea,  with  llluatrationt 
from  Original  Drawing!  and  PKotographa,  by  Charles 
C.  Perkins,  in  two  volumes;  Rome,  Ancient  and 
hfediatval,  being  a  Hiatory  of  the  City  from  iti  Poun- 
dation  to  the  Sixteenth  Century,  by  T.  11.  Dyer; 
Laal  Winter  in  Rome  and  other  Italian  Citiea,  bv  C. 
R.  Weld ;  The  Autumn  Holiday!  of  a  Country  Ptv- 
aon,  and  &plorationt  m  SouthweatA friea,  by  Thomas 
Bunes,  with4i  map  and  illustrations. 

— A  work  has  been  published  in  Germany,  by 
Dr.  Hugo  Schrann,  on  Roger  Bacon.  It  is  entitled 
TV  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Antuveraary  of 
Roger  Bacon't  Birth  (turn  bbOiten  Geburttjahr  Roger 
Baeona). 

— A  Paris  letter  states  that  **  the  heirs  of  Silvio 
Pellico  have  brought  a  suit  against  the  heirs  of 
the  Marchioness  de  Barolo  (in  whose  mansion  Pcl- 
lico  passed  the  last  twenty  j-ears  of  his  life)  to  re¬ 
cover  his  manuscripts,  that  they  may  publish  them. 
It  is  believed  these  manuscripts  contain  a  complete 
autobiography  of  Pellico,  several  sacred  dramas  and 
tragedies,  ana  the  whole  correspondence  and  sev¬ 
eral  unpublished  poems  of  Ugo  Foscolo.” 


[December,  1864. 

Jfail  Day  in  Ifelboume,  and  What  They  Read. — 
About  two  days,  or  rather  less,  as  a  general  rule, 
after  the  steamer  has  been  telegraphed,  she  her¬ 
self  arrives  in  Hobson’s  Bay,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  Sandridge,  the  port  of,  and  two  and 
a  half  miles  distant  from,  Melbourne.  A  small 
steamer  goes  alongside  the  Penitisular  and 
Oriental  vessel,  and  receives  the  mail -boxes. 
She  takes  them  to  Sandridge,  and  there  they 
arc  placed  in  carts,  and  driven  mi  to  the 
General  Post-office  in  Melbourne.  There  is  a 
railway  from  Sandridge  to  Melbourne,  but  it  is 
found  more  convenient  and  expeditious  to  put  the 
boxes  in  spring-carts,  and  sena  them  by  road.  I 
believe  the  average  number  of  boxes  containing 
the  letters  and  papers  is  three  hundred.  Extra 
hands  are  taken  on  at  the  post-office  to  assist  in 
bringing  in  and  opening  the  boxes  ;  and  the  regular 
clerks  sort  the  letters  and  papers  with  wonoerful 
quickness.  A  notice  is  placed  outside  the  post- 
office,  intimating  to  the  public  when  the  letters, 
etc.,  will  be  delivered.  Boys  from  the  different 
news-venders  ami  booksellers  attend  for  their  par¬ 
cels  of  the  Home  Kewa,  which  arrive  in  great  quan¬ 
tities.  This  paper  is  also  carried  about  .Melbourne 
and  the  suburbs  by  the  unwashed  children  of  the 
street,  and  soon  bought  up.  Published  in  Lindon 
for  ninepcnce,  it  is  sold  in  Melbourne  sometimes 
for  eighteenpence,  and  sometimes  for  a  shilling. 
The  unwashM-  usually  proclaim  it  under  the  name 
of  the  Ome  Rhoa.  ft  is  an  invaluable  pa]>er  to 
Australians,  as  it  treats  of  cve^  snbject  that  pos¬ 
sesses  the  slightest  interest  for  Englishmen  abroad. 
Its  price,  however,  in  the  colony  preventa  not  a 
few  from  buying  it.  Some  littfe  time  after  the 
Home  Xewa  has  bi^n  out,  the  other  papers,  maga- 
xinee,  and  periodicals  make  their  appearance  at 
the  different  book-shops.  The  lUuatrated  Xewa  is 
in  great  request;  Puneh,  sold  at  two  shillings  the 
four  numbers,  soon  goes  off ;  then  London  Society 
and  the  ComhUl  Magazine,  sold  at  eighteenpence 
each,  find  many  i)ur<'has<*r8."  Chamhera'a  Journal, 
Once  a  H’ivI-,  All  the  Year  Round,  oonic  in  for 
many  buyers;  and  then  perhaps  tlie  lUuatrated 
T^rnra,  laiaure  Hour,  Xtwa  of  the  World,  lioyda 
Newapaprr,  Fun,  and  others.  Good  IPordli  sells 
well  also ;  and  there  being  many  in  Melbourne  to 
whom  tales  of  pistols  and  virtue  are  acceptable,  1 
have  no  doubt  the  Temdon  Journal  and  its  com¬ 
panions  In  price  do  not  hang  long  upon  the  book¬ 
sellers’  hands.  Victoria  being  a  sporting  colony, 
anu  containing  many  lovers  of  the  “  Fancy,”  largely 
patronizes  Bella  Life.  New  books  generally  arrive 
by  sailing  ships,  as  the  overland  freight  takes  too 
much  of  the  profit  off.  Victorians  have  but  little 
time  for  study :  it  does  not  bring  in  any  money. 
Bishop  Colenso  was  regularly  preached  at  for  many 
Sundays,  but  veiy-  few  of  his  books  were  sold.  So 
Eaaayt  and  Reviewa  found  few  purchasers ;  and  of 
Kinglake’s  Crimea,  I  should  say  scarcely  any 
copies  were  sold.  Novels  are  extensively  read, 
but  they  are  nsually  procured  from  the  libraries, 
of  which  there  are  two  very  good  ones  in  Mel¬ 
bourne. — Tide  Chamhera'a  Journal. 
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